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| Let us now proſe famous Men: Such as found out muſical Tunes, and recited Verſes i in Writing, 
—Al theſe © evere honored in their Generations, and were the Glory of their Times, 
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$8riv. O'Hatrtoran, Eſq; Author of A General Hiſtory 
of Treland, favoured me with ſeveral Letters replete with 


uſeful information, Nor did Sir Joux Hawxins, nor Dr, 


BuRNEY refuſe their aid. 


The learned can beſt appreciate my obligations to the 
Reverend Epwarnd LEDwIch, to Crarits O'Conos, Eſq; 


and to Colonel VaiLancey. 


Let me now beſpeak | the Wel of the public. This 


work would probably have had fewer imperfections, had it 
been produced beneath the calm ſhade of retirement; but it 5 


was not; it was written amidſt the diſtracting ſcenes of a 


buſy life, and by one unpractiſed in the art of compoſition. 


Had he kept the Manuſcript by him a little longer, he might, 15 


perhaps, by frequent reviſions, have rendered it more correct. 


But he wiſhed to diſmiſs it as well from kis mind as his 


cloſet, that his thoughts, thus releaſed, as it were, from 
= their Bardic thraldom, might freely range, once more, through 


the fields of Literature, or loſe themſelves again amongſt the 


leſs pleaſing ſcenes of public | buſineſs, 


D UB L I'N, 
TrEASURY-CHAMBERS, 
May 15, 1786. 
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| Page, Line. Note. 


3» (d) for Amhergin, read Rane. 

6, (d) for index, r. judex. 

* 09 Jay in, v. on. 
10, for of ſtudy of meditation, r. of udy 

or meditation. 
95 (k) for M. Macpherſon, r, Mr. Macpherſon 
15 for Olin, r. Oiſin. 
(0 for (1) r. (t). 

4, (y) for companions, r. companion. 

3, (b) for ſuperſtitition v. ſuperſtition, 

35 for werer egulated, r. were 1egulated, 

17, for inmuſic, v. in muſic, 


17, For (I), r. (n) 


2, (i) for dwell, r. dwells. 


45 for congragulatory, N. congratulatory, 
8, for thoſe, v. theſe. 


| 415 for FEA, r. Fks. 
245 
28, 


3, os e. 9. I. ei g. | 
3, (b) for Genry, r. Gentry. 
25, for the hands, yr. the hand. 
6, for Fiann, v. Fian. 
5, (p) for Mr. Macpherſon kept, * Mr, Mac- 
pherſon has kept. 


ech word, for like, r, When. 


5s for St. Patrick (e), dele (e). 
„ (1) for Crigal's, r. Crigall's. 
= j) for Teige, r. Tiege. 
VVV 
3, (1) for moutains, r. . 
I, 65 dele Cravth. 


10% for lerv- r. ſerved. 


175 for Morres, r. Morris. 
(w) for Modern Univ. . Modern Univ, Hiſt, 


17, for recomending, 1. recommending, 


2, (t) for powHlings r. unwilling, 


141, 


146, 


143, 
1 52, 
1 56, 
160, 
163, 
164, 

55 

8, 


| 16, | 
20, 


20, 


32, 


33» 
387 
42, 
60, 


61, 
68, 


69, 
705 


Page. Line Mete | x 


20, for nitch, r. | wichs. 

10, (h) for rcheo!, r. Archzol, , 
25 for mind (v) r. mind (1). 5 

12, (u) dele charac. 
4, (b) for ſeſtivity, r. feſtivity. 7 


6, (m). for atatched, r. attached. 
10, For brok, r. brook, 
3, for armiravle, r. einbla, 
22, or nimbly as, dele as. 
APPENDIX; 
8, for ground, r. grounds. 


11, for Celtie, r. Celtic of. 


(m) for Litteraria, 2. Literaria. 


24, for were, r. was. 5 
3 for Malachy O* Morgan, r. „ 5 
O' Morgain. . 


(s) far Wha ton, r. Warton. 

„ (y) for licentius, r. licentiàs. 
Ny () for diſcordia, r. concoidia. 
24, for Aedceol, r. Ardceol. 


14 ſecond ſecond, dele ſecond. . 
22, Por Queeu, r. Queen. 5 | 
10, after paragrafi, . a period ( ) 


(h) for vulgo, r. vulgò. 

(i) for Jugluer, r. Jugleur. 
15, muſcular recti 5 muſculous. 
12, the the, dele the, | | 
145, For bears his name, x. bears her name. 
45 for via, r. vita. 


"£5 BS for Tomorrow, r. the morrow, 
81, | 
100, 


TOO Chieftan, r. Chieftain, 
30, for in, r. in- 


I, (s) for for Comedy, 7. for Comedy. 
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THE RIGHT HONORABLE 
HENRY THEOPHILUS CLEMENTS, 
1 DEPUTY VICE-TREASURE R, 
ff AND 

ONE OF HIS MAJESTY's MOST HONORABLE PRIVY-COUNCIL 


7 


. QF THE 
KINGDOM OF IRELAND. 
THE FOLLOWING SHEETS 
5 Ixs CRIBED, 

IN RESPECTFUL ADMIRATION 

EE 
' MANY AMIABLE VIRTUES WHICH ADORN HIS PRIVATE LIFE; + 
_—— 
' A TRIBUTE OF LIVELY GRATITUDE 


— 


FOR UNMERITED FAVOURS BESTOWED ON 
THE-AUTHOK: 


E 


« 


— - 


W * 


— 


1 TRUST 1 am offering to ) my Contra an F 


preſent : : the gift has novelty, at leaſt, to recommend it, 
Though Ireland has been long famed for its Poetry and Muſic, 
theſe ſubjects have never yet been treated of hiſtorically. 1 


do not pretend to have done completely, what has lain ſo long . 


undone : : no doubt many ſources of information ſtill remain 


unopened, and many documents unconſulted. However, [ 


= have marked out a path which! may facilitate the purſuit of f 

thoſe who ſhall hereafter N „ 44 
It was my original intention to have arranged my mates. 
rials in Aa ftric chronological ſeries; ; but I ſoon - diſcovered 
8 the : 


ere 


* 


% A K 


F 


the impracticableneſs of adhering ſcrupulouſly to this plan. 


Notices illuſtrative of my ſubject, but out of the order 


of ſuch a ſeries, would, as I proceeded, caſually obtrude 


themſelves upon me; to avail myſelf of theſe, I have now 


and then deviated into digreſſion. A traveller who is not 


impatient to reach the end of his journey, will ſometimes 


ſtep aſide to gather a flower, or pluck a fruit. 


Harig len up my ſubject at an early period, * was 
neceſſitated to explore the dark regions of antiquity. Here 


a few rays of light darted on me, which only ſerved to 
render the darkneſs viſible, But I was not diſmayed; — 


OHarron ax, O'Coxox and Vattancey were my com- 


panions; and with chem I was content to ſtand or fall. 


4e De las 2 mas ſeguras 


1 mas ſegura es dudar. o 


In” my APPENDIX, the Antiquary and this 1 af © 


Anecdote, may find ſomething to ſuit their ſeveral taſtes. 
This part of my Work ſwelled ſo unexpededly, a and ſo 


conſiderably, * the kind partiality of my literary friends, 


that 
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that I was obliged to exclude from it a little Eflay which 


would not have diſgraced it ;—I mean a Tranſlation of 


the Reverend Mr. Evans? Differtatio de Bardis, undertaken 
at my requeſt, and executed with elegance and ſpirit by 


my Brother SAMUEL WALKER, late a Student of Trinity 
College, Dublin. This Tranſlation, at a future day, I 
hope to lay before the Public. 


+ cannot, without doing violence to my feelings, omit this 
opportunity of making my acknowledgments | to thoſe Gen- | 


tlemen, who have honoured me with their countenance 


and aid i in my 1 reſearches. 


The d Mr. ARcHDALL, of Dublin, and RAL PE 


OvsLEy, Eſq; of Limerick, exerted themſelves with zeal in, 


the Mp of my deſign. 


The Revecaad Dr. You NG, Author of 1 bly 
Enquiry into the principal Phenomena of Sounds and muſh cal 
Strings, furniſhed me with ſeveral of our native Melodies, _ 
directed "7 enquiries, and prevailed with the Heads of the 

| learned 
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learned Seminary to which he belongs, to indulge me with 


24 © 4.4 06-24 


F 


# 


free acceſs to their valuable Library. He did more: he 
peruſed my Manuſcript, and leſſened the number of its 


faults had not his delicacy reſtrained his pen, this work 


might have met the public eye with more confidence. 


Should the muſical reader receive any edification from the 
peruſal of theſe ſheets, he muſt hold himſelf indebted 
to WBI. BeavrorD, A. M. of Athy. When 1 happen to 
ſpeak ſcientifically of muſic, it is that gentleman who gene- 
rally dictates —To Mr. BraurorD' 8 pencil, as well as his 


pen, 1 have many obligations : : ſome of the deſigns which 
embelliſh this work were the effuſions of his taſte. 


Had I not been favoured with the aid of Mr. THroemLUs 
O'FLANNAGAN, 5 Trinity College, Dublin, I ſhould often 


have had reaſon to regret, in the Proſecution of my enqui- 


ries, that my knowledge of the Iriſh. language is ſo. very 


confined, 


. * 25 * N 8 N 75 
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SYLv. O'HALTLORAN, Eſq; Author of A General Hiſtory 
of Ireland, favoured me with ſeveral Letters replete with 


uſeful information. Nor did Sir Joux Hawkixs, nor Dr. 


BURNE Y refuſe their aid. 


The 1 5 can beſt pprociite my obligations to the 


Reverend EDwarD LEpwicn, to CrarLEs O'Coxon, Eſq; 


and to Coliabt VALLANCEY. 


Let me now e the indulgence of the Public.—This 
work would probably have had fewer imperfections, had it 


been produced beneath the calm ſhade of retirement; ; but wt 
was not; it was written amidſt the diſtracting ſcenes. of a 
buſy life, and by one unpractiſed in the art of compoſition. 
Had he kept the Manuſcript by him a little longer, he might, 
perhaps, by frequent reviſions, have rendered 1t more correct. 
But he wiſhed to diſmiſs it as well from his mind as his 
cloſet, that his thoughts, thus releaſed, as it were, from 
their Bardic thraldom, might freely range, once more, through. 


the fields of Literature, or loſe themſelves again amongſt the 


leſs pleaſing ſcenes of public Buſineſs. 


DUBLIN, 


TrxEaASURY-ChamBEers, 


May 15, 1986. 1 
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Tage. Line. Note. 

3, 3, (d) for Amhergin, read Amergin. | 

j | „ 3» (h) for in, r. on. 

| 6, 10, for of ſtudy of meditation, r. of ſtudy 

or meditation. 

(k) for M. Macpherſon, x. Mr. Mac- 

pherſon. 
for Olin, r. —_ 


Page. Line, Note. | 

i, 139: far recomending, r. -. recommending, 

130, xs 29 tor unwiling, r. e | #24 
141, 3%: or nitch, 1. niche. | 1 
148, 2, Fs mind, (n) r, mind Ga. oy 5 
152, 12, (u) dele charac. 
156, 4, (b) for ſeſtivity, v. feſtivity. = | 1 
160, 6, (m) for atatched, v. attached. 

10, for brok, r. brook. 
* ſuper My 7. pki. 1 163, 13. - or Armirabie, 72. admirable, 
for werer egulated, r. W» 16% . nimbly as, dele as. | 
V 3 . APPENDIX. FIRE 
for inmuſic, r. in muſic, | &5 8, for ground, r. grounds. 

(i i) for dwell, r. dwells. 5 11 ' for Celtic, r. Celtic of. | 
| for congragulatory, 1. congratulatory. . (m) for Litteraria, r. Literaria. . "55. il 

8, for thoſe, r. theſe, N for were, r. was. 2 

Jͤͥâ (s) for Wharton, r. Warton. 
(r) for e.g. r. c. 9. | .) for licentius, r. licentiùs. 
(b) for Genry, r. Gentry. 30, for diſcordia, r. concordia. 

for the hands, r. the hand. 32, Jor Aedceol, r. Ardceol. 
for Fiann, r. Fian. 335, ſecond fad. dele ſecond. | 

65 for Mr. Macpherſon kept, 17. Mr. 355 for Queeu, r. Queen. | 

Macpherſon has kept. 42, after paragrafi 7. a period (. 5 

catch word, for like, r. When, 2 . 0, ch) for vulgo, r. vulgß s. 

for St. Patrick (e), dele (e). by, (i) For Jugluer, r. Jugleur. 

(1) for Crigal's, r. Crigall's. muſcular rectiùs muſculous. 

(1) for Teige, r. Tiege. the the, dele the. | = 

for no, r. on. | for bears his name, r. bears hay name. 

(1) for moutains, x. mountains. for via, r. vita. a 
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45, 
48, 5, 
52, 4, 
11, 
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„ 9 © 
88, I, 


61, 
68, 

69, | 
70, 4, 


Range 
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10, 
17, 


(y) dele Crautb. 
for ſerv-, r. ſerved. 
Jor Morres, r. Morris. 


100, 


81, 


30, 
15 


or Tomorrow, r. the morrow⸗ 

for Chieftan, r. Chieftain. 
for in, r. in- 

(s) for ſor Comedy, r. for Comedy; 
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Inquiries concerning the e ent Iriſh Harp. In a Letter to the 
Author. By the Rev. Edward Ledwich, L. L. B. Vicar of 
Apbaber, and Fellow of 155 a Ame __ 
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4 Letter to 7b 755 0. Malter, 3 7 the Royal Triſh 
Academy ; on the Style of the; Ancient Jriſh Mufic. From 
_ the Rev. Edward Ledwich, L. L. B. Vicar of Ababoe, and 
Fellow of the Soctety of 3 London. — 
No. III. ] 
An Eſuay on the Poetical Accents of the Iriſh. By William 
Beauford, A. M. Societ. Antiq. Hib. Soc. 


— Page 
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27 
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Select Iriſh Melodies. e _ 


6:6. T- 
L No. IV. ] 


* del Signor Canonico Orazio Maccari di Cortona, 
Sopra un antica Statuetta di Marmo, rappreſentante un 
Suonator di Cornamuſa ; del Muſeo del Sign. — 

Marcello V. enuti. — _ | — 


TY: 


Memoirs of Cormac Common. —  — — 


N 
The Life of 7 urlough O Carolan. n — 


( Vo. vll. Fo 


An Account of T, Bree Braſe Trumpets, JANE. near curl: 01 th : 
Remarks thereon. — — on 


[ No. VIII. 


An Eſſay on the Conſtruftion and Capability of the Iriſh Hurp, 


in its priſtine and preſent ſlate. By William Beauford, 


A. M. Societ. Antiq. Hib. Soc. In a Letter to the Author. 


{ No. IX. 
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both illuſtrate and eſtabliſh this poſition. OO 
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; (a) Dr. Brown, Diſſert. on Poet, and Muſic, p. 170. quart. ed. 


HE HISTORY OF THE IRISH BARDS, (ſays a celebrated 
| Writer) 18 PERHAPS OF ALL OTHERS THE MOST _ 
EXTRAORDINARY.” (a) The following Memoirs will, we truſt, 


The early ages of every nation are enveloped in dark clouds, im- 
pervious to the rays of hiſtoric light. An attempt, therefore, to trace 
the arts of Poctry and Muſic to their ſource, in this, or in any. 
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a __ HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF 


3 | 
country, muſt be unſucceſsful : they are coeval with its original in- 


habitants ; for man is both a poet and a muſician by nature. But 
our buſineſs with thoſe arts does not commence till an order of 
men who for ſome time "united both characters, appears in the annals | 


of Ireland. 


Every event recorded to have happened in this kingdom during the 
firſt, or fabulous age, is of queſtionable authority; yet they are not 
to be paſſed over entirely unnoticed by the hiſtorian. The voice of 
the ſongs of early Bards, and the glimmering lights of tradition, often 


bewilder their followers ; but they ſometimes lead them to truth.— 


In the tenth year of the laſt Belgie monarch, a colony called by the 
Iriſh Tuatha-de-Danan, of the poſterity of Nemedius, invaded, and, 
ſoon after, ſettled themſelves in Ireland. This name, according to 
ſome antiquaries, they owed to their being divided into three tribes: ; 
—the nobility, who were ſo called from Tuatha, a Lord; the Prieſts | 
from Dee, God, as being devoted to the ſervice of God ; and the 
Danans, poets or Bards, from Dan, a poem, who compoſed hymns, 
and ſung the praiſes of the Supreme (b). Here mention of the Bardic 
profeſſion « occurs for the firſt time in the Hiſtory of Ireland. 


But as this relation comes but weakly ſupported, and as the deriva- 


tion of its name reſts on conjecture, little reliance is to be had on ei- 
ther. Let us then proceed to that period in which hiſtory wears the 55 
ſemblance of truth; we mean the invaſion of the Mileſians. 


The princes Heremon and Heber, were the firſt of the Mileſian race 
who landed in Ireland with an hoſtile intent. Their arms having pre- 


(b Wannen's Hiſt. of Irel. vol. 1. 


vailed 
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vailed over the Danonians, (c) and their power being firmly eſtabliſhed, 
they ſet themſelves to cultivate the arts of peace. They made an equal 
partition of the kingdom; they cleared the lands of the woods with 
which they were over-run ; they erected palaces, rude indeed in their 
conſtruction, and their chiefs raiſed duns or artleſs fortifications. Their 
brother Amergin aſſumed the dignity of Arch-Druid, and the rank of 
ARD-FILEA, or Chief Bard; (d) a rank which impoſed on him the 
ſeveral offices of poet, hiſtorian, and legiſlator. This was probably the 
true æra of the orders of Druids and BARDS in this kingdom. 


(e) An ancient poem on the firſt battle that was fought between * Mileſians and the Danonianz, 
3s preſerved by Kx AT ING. Vide Hiſt. of Ireland. 
(d) In early days all the ſciences were conveyed in verſe; and in the bard was comprehended 
the hiſtorian, the judge, the poet and the philoſopher, according to a very old rann or verſe on 
* Amhergin, brother to Heber, the firſt monarch of Ireland, and who was himſelf Arch-Drud. 
« It has been thus latinized by Mr. O'Flaherty: 
Primus Amerginus, Genu Candidus, author Terne 
Hiſtoricus, index lege, poeta, ſophus. 
The ſame cuſtom the early Greeks adopted, and Orpheus, Kurilen, Linus, and Mufzzus 
85 united under the ſame beads, the poet, the legiſlator, and the philoſopher,” Dil. LLORAN'S Hiſt. 
of Ireland, vol. 1. See alſo Sir PILIT S1DNeY's Defence of Toe ie. : 
Mr, O'Halloran informs me, that there is preſerved in the Liabhar Lican, or Book of Sligo, a 
beautiful poem on the ſtorm that aroſe on the ſecond landing of the Mileſians, which is attributed to 
Amergin. In this poem there appears a boldneſs of metaphor which a cold critic would deſpiſe, 
becauſe it offends againſt the rules of Ariſtotle, tho' the ſtagyrite was not then born: however, it is 
the language of Nature. The author, in order to-heighten the horrors of the ſtorm, :boprebonts the 
a; as hos: | ſo much terrified, that they quit their element for dry land: | 
 Inſeach Muir, mollach Tir; 
 Tornaidhein ciſc Tafe do thuind, 
Re taibh na Fairce ruadh : : 
Ca air find, c. 5 | 
Though this poem may not have been written by Amergin, yet i it is een nch 8 
than any iriſh poem Mr. As LE, with all his induſtry, Was able: tc find. He laments that. he had 
not been ſo fortun:te in bis reſearches, as to diſcover an Iriſh MS. older than the 10th century. 
Origin and Progreſs of WE; p. 116. But it is the ſaſhion of the day i to "queſtion the OP; of 
Iriſh MSS, 
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Mute till then was every plain, 
Save where the flood o'er mountains rude, 
Tumbled his tide amain: 
And echo from th' impending wood 
Reſounded the hoarſe ſtrain; 
While from the north the ſullen gale 
With hollow whiſtlings ſhook the vale ; 
Diſmal notes, and anſwer'd foon 
By ſavage howl the heaths among, 
What time the wolf doth bay the trembling moon, 
And thin the bleating throng. (e) 


It is the opinion of that elegant antiquary, Dr. T. Warton, 


that the Bardic inſtitution was introduced from the Eaſt. (f) And it 
now begins to appear, from the reſearches of Colonel Vallancey, that 
every thing we owe to the Mileſians has an Oriental origin. (s) 


That the arts of poetry and muſe obtained amongſt the Milefians, 


both before and after their aral in this kingdom, is evident from the | 


nn tradition. 


Cir mac Cis, a poet, and Onna Ceanfinn, an harper, accompanied 


them in their expedition. They were both eminent in their different 


profeſſions, and in ſuch high eſtimation with the two princes, that 


there was an amicable conteſt, to which of them the tuneful artiſts 
ſhould belong. It was at length agreed that they ſhould be ſeparated, 
and the diviſion be determined by lot. The poet fell to Heremon, | 
the muſician to Heber. As the ſouthern diviſion of the iſland was 
Heber 8 benen, lome of our writers have hence obſerved, that thoſe 


(e) Mason“ s Cara&acus, | 1 


(ﬀﬆﬀ) Hift. of Eng. Poet. Diſſ. 1. 
I 20 Celle. de rebus Hib, v. 3: Archiæologia. v. 7. 3 57. 
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parts are more particularly delighted with, and ſkilled in muſic. This 
is problematical. Yet is it poſſible, as Dr. Warner remarks, that this 
conteſt between the princes in the infancy of their ſettlement, might 
have given birth, as the old Chronicles expreſsly tell us it did, to that 
laudable cuſtom among the Iriſh of treating their Poets, Hiſtorians 
and Literati with honor and liberality. (h) 


Our hiſtorians obſerve a profound ſilence with reſpect to the bards, 


till Tighernmas ſucceeded to the monarchy, (a. m. 2815). This prince, 


not leſs glorious in arms, than wiſe in council, being deſirous of con- 
fining every rank of his people within its proper ſphere, ordained a 
ſumptuary law called Ibreachta, for that purpoſe. By this law, the 


peaſantry, ſoldiers, and lower order of the people, were to have their 


garments of but one colour; military officers and private gentlemen, 


two; commanders of' battalions, three; beatachs, brughnibbs, or keep- 
ers of houſes of hoſpitality, four; the principal nobility and knights, 
five; and the Ollamhs, or dignified Bards, s1x ; which was only one 
Colour leſs than was worn by the royal family. (i) Can that nation be 
| deemed barbarous in which learning ſhared the next honors to royalty ? 
Warlike as the Iriſh were in thoſe days, even arms were leſs reſpected 
amongſt them, than letters. Read this, ye e nations of the 


earth, and bluſh ! . 


II. HAVING thus brought the Bards forward to notice in ſo ho- 
nourable a manner, we will arreſt the courſe of this little hiſtory, in 


order to dilate on the mode of their education, on their offices, and 
their privileges. ; 


(h) Kear: NG, Warne R, OH. LLORAN, Tradition further 1 us, that in order to com- 
memorare this conteſt, which was held near Tamar (or Tara) in the provinee of Leinſter, Heber 
decreed an Harp for the Enſign of that province, — The reader may find a curious memoir in the 
aſſumption of the harp in the arms of Ireland, in the Appendix, No. 1. The harp does not e 


on our coins till the reign of Henry Sth, Vide ha ox on Irifh Coins, p. 33 
GEMS” 


At 
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At an immemorial period, Seminaries or Colleges were inſtituted in 
different parts of the kingdom for the education of the Bards. (k) 
Theſe inſtitutions, intended for the quiet retreat of learning; were 


ſunk in the boſom of deep woods of oak: the © gariſh eye of day” was 


excluded from them, and their members ſtudied by the light of tapers 
and lamps. Though their immunities were conſiderable, the diet and 

dreſs of the ſtudents were regulated by the moſt rigid rules of pru- 
dence: the lures of pleaſure were proſcribed by the nature of the 
inſtitution ; and the ſtate turned the foot of rapine from thoſe academic 
ſhades. Thus the attention, in the hour of ſtudy of meditation, was 
never diverted by the falſe glare of external objects, by © the voice of 


* the charmer,” or by the dread of the ſpoiler : all was gloomy and 
peaceful; ſilent and awful. Here the heart-corroding cares of life 
found no admiſſion Here genius was foſtered, and the ſoul ſublimed. (1) , 


It was in thoſe ſeminaries that the Druids inſtilled into the ds of 


the Bards, the rudiments of hiſtory, oratory, and laws, through the me- 
dium of poetry, in which was wrepped all the knowledge of thoſe gre; 0 m) 


(K) The moſt celebrated of thoſe colleges were founded at Clogher, ET Liſmore and 
Tamar; and in general, all the eminent ſchools deleQably ſituated, which were eſtabliſhed by the 


Chrittian clergy in the 5th century, were erected on the ruins of thoſe colleges. Vide BEAUTORD on 
Origin and Learning of the Druids, To LAND tells us, that the peninſula of Inis-Eogain, or as it is 
vulgarly called Enis-owen, in whoſe iſthmus ſtands the city of Londonderry, was originally a famous 


grove and ſchool of the Druids. Hence comes the very name Dorie, corruptly pronounced Derry, | 
which 1n Iriſh ſignifies a grove, particularly of oak. This Druidical ſeminary, he adds, was changed 


inte a college for monks by St. Columba, Lett. 1 Lord Moleſevorth on Hiſt. of Druids. See alſo a 
note in p. 6. of An Examination of the Arguments contained i in M. Macpher ſon's TE to Hi . of anc. 
Iriſh and Scots, 
(0) OHaLLonzan. BravronD. 
(m) In the book entitled Uiraiceac/t na Neagir, or rules for the post, above an Ine different 
ſpecies of Iriſh poetry are deſcribed, O'H LL. Int. 10 Hift, of Ire. For rules and ſpecimens of our 
various modes of nnen ſee the Grammars of O'MuLLor and VALLANCEY. 
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„ Their laws, their ſyſtems of phyſic and other ſciences (aye 
Keating) were poetical compoſitions, and ſet to muſic, which was 
always eſteemed the moſt polite part of learning amongſt them.“ (n) 


As it was the policy of the times, to confine the uſe of letters (ſo long 


known in this kingdom) (o) to the profeſſors of learning, the Druids 
deemed it neceſſary to imprint on the minds of their Bardic pupils, all 


the knowledge they inculcated verbum verbo as they delivered it, (p) 
enjoining them to diffuſe it orally ; but teaching them, however, at the 
ſame time, the Ogham-beith. (q) Hence the courſe of a Bard's education 


was ſeldom completed 1 in leſs than twelve years. (r) 


Sometimes the young Bard, in order to relieve his mind from the ſe- 
verity of academic duties,“ eſſay'd the artleſs tale, as hg wandered 


through his groves, obeying the dictates of his own feelings, and paint- 
ing from the rude ſcenes around him.— 


mw hate er of beautiful, or new 
NY PIs or dreadful, in earth, ſea, or ſky, 
By chance, or ſearch, was offer'd to his view, 
He ſcann'd with curious and romantic eye. (s) 


Too often credulous hiſtorians have been deceived by theſe tales, in 
in which Truth was either diſguiſed under the maſk of fiction, or en- 
tirely diſregarded. The poets uſed for invention ſake (ſays the 


- (n)-. Pref, to Hi A. of Ireland, 
(o) The Mileſians brought the Punic Letter into 3  Bſay 6 on | the Celtic Language. | Lord 
Lrrrieron ſeems to ſupport this aſſertion, Hiſt, of Hen. 2. v. 3. b. 4. 
(p) Pythagoras conveyed, in like manner, his dictates to his diſciples, 
(q) VaLLancer's Iri/h Gramm, p. 9. Ed. 2. 
('r) BeavrorD—Origin and Learning of the Druids, 
(5) BearrIE's Minſtrel, 
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voluminous Holinſhead) to faine ſuch dreaming fables for exerciſe of 


their ſtiles and wits : afterwards, through error and lacke of knowledge, 
they have been taken with the ignorant for verie true and moſt aſſured 
hiſtories.” (s) But it is not neceſſary to conſult them as hiſtoric guides, 
fince ſo many volumes of well-authenticated records have eſcaped the 
ravages of time and of orga ſpoilers. 


Soon as the ſtudent had finiſhed his courſe, an honorary cap called 
Barred, (t) and the degree of OLLAMH or Doctor, (u) were conferred 


on him. Then he was ſuppoſed ſufficiently qualified to fill any office 
of his Order. And the moſt learned of theſe Ollamhs Were ſometimes 


admitted into the order of the Druids. ( 


Vouth, it is true, were Weites inebmindtely into thoſe ſemina- ; 
ries for education; but thoſe who were intended for the Bardic order 


muſt be peculiarly qualified. As every profeſſion was hereditary, the 
candidates for the Barred neceſſarily belonged to certain families : 


beſides, it was required that they ſhould have a genius turned for poe- 


try and muſic; their underſtandings muſt be vigorous, their memories 


retentive, and their perſons made in the prodigality of nature.” (x). 


dB 


In the education of the nds. Mufic, as we have dready hind, 
was not forgotten: nor were they allowed to be unacquainted with the 


(& * Chron, 0 5 
(t) F rom the word barred, Mr. OHALTLon KAN thinks may be derived bard, Int. to 11 A. of rel. 


But I will not puzzle my readers as I have puzzled myſelf, with the various ; etymologies of this 
word —“ It is idle,  (fays Macrnexso0n) to aner to inveſtigate the ety mon of bard,” See i 


Crit, Diſſert. p. 190. Dub. ed. 


(u) The reader may find ſome learned remarks on the word Ollawh, 3 in Called. de padus Ub. 
No. 12. p. 522. 


(r) BraurorD, Origin and 7 of the Iriſh Druids, 
(x) Ibid. | 7 ER 
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uſe of arms; hence many of them, like Oſin G05 boaſt their proweſs in 


battle. It is not improbable that the uſe of arms was made one of their 
academic exerciſes of the recreative kind, upon the ſame principle that 


Milton recommends it in his celebrated LETTER ox EDUCATION.“ The 


« exerciſe, ſays he, which I commend firſt, is the exact uſe of their wea- 
pon, to guard and to ſtrike ſafely with edge, or point; this will keep 


« them healthy, nimble, ſtrong, and well in breath; is alſo the likelieſt 


% means to make them grow large and tall, and to inſpire them with a : 


„ gallant and fearleſs courage, which being tempered with ſeaſonable 


lectures and precepts to them, of true fortitude and patience, will turn 
« jnto a native 1 heroic valour, and make them hate the cowardice of 


doing wrong.“ . 


When the mala Bard had received the degree of OLLAMH, the 
choice of his profeſſion was determined by that of the family to which 
he belonged : he was either a Filea, a Breitheamh, or a Seanacha by 
birth; (z) offices which had long met in the ſame perſon, but were 
about this time diſunited, being found too 8 for one man. 


The OLLAMHAIN. RE-DAN, or FILIDHE were (as the name literal- 
ly implies) poets. They turned the tenets of religion (a) into verſe ; they 


animated the troops before and during an engagement with Roſga-Catha, 
or martial odes, and raiſed the war-ſong : They celebrated the valorous 


deeds, and wrote the birth-day odes and epithalamiums of the chief- 
tans and princes who entertained them ; and, at the fe aſt of the hill,” 


(y) And like the Welch Bard, Aneurin. Vide Samver Walken $ Tranſ af Diſſirtati de 


Bardi. As I am not in poſſeſſion of this work i in the original, Tam under the neceſſity of re- 
ferring to the Tranſlation, 


(z) See all our Hiſtorians, 
(a) Vide note in Colle#, de rebus Hib, No. 12. p. 512. 
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amuſed them with “ the tales of other times,” which they modulated 


to the harp ; an inſtrument which every member of the Bardic order 


could touch with a maſter hand. But the Filidhe had other offices aſſign- 


ed them. They were the heralds, and conſtant attendants in the field of 


battle of the chiefs whom they ſerved, marching at the head of their 


armies, arrayed in white flowing robes, harps glittering in their hands, 
and their perſons ſurrounded with Orfidigh, or inſtrumental muſicians. 
While the battle raged, they ſtood apart, and watched in ſecurity—(for 


their perſons were held ſacred)—every aQion of the chief, in order to 
glean ſubjects for their lays. (b) 


The muſe her piercing glances throws around, 
And quick diſcovers every worthy deed (c). 


But it was not in the field alone that the F ilea was to mark the 
actions of his chief; he was to watch over him in private. © Altho' it 
. ** behoved every man to inſtruct his prince, (ſings an old Iriſh Bard) it is 


e the particular office of the Filea, for to him the prince gives the great- 


« eſt attention. How arduous then the Filea's taſk ! for it behoveth him 
© to mark each backſliding, and not to overlook even a tendency to - 


„evil. g (4) 


Some of our Bards were prophets too. Mr. 00 Conor expreſsly ſays, 
that many of our old Druids and Bards pretended to the gift of -- 
prophecy. They often impoſed (he continues) c on the credulity of our 


b 3 TO * thus 62 ums up che wukifarion offices of che Britiſh Bard: 
Muſician, herald, bard, thrice may'ſt thou be renown d, 5 
And with three ſeveral wreaths immortally be erown'd. | 
Es Polyolb, Song 6. 
(c) Wi irn 0% of Rade. . Ds ö 
(d) Leſſens for a Prince, Vide VALLANCEY'S tif 8 it Ed, 
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great, as well as our little vulgar; and ſome foreſeeing effects in their 


cauſes, we cannot wonder that many of their predictions were verified, 


and that they obtained credit fon that account (e).“ Indeed, the 


poetical remains of the latter, like thoſe of the ancient Welch Bards, (f) 


teem with predictions. But probably it is to the order of Bards now 


before us, (that of the Filidhe) that we are to confine thoſe who affected 
to be inſpired : for the nature of the other orders precluded the indul- 


gence of poetic enthuſiaſm which begets inſpiration. Here we will 
gratify the reader of taſte with Mr. Maſon's glowing deſeription of a 


Bard in the moment of inſpiration:— 


He is entrane d. The fillet burſts, that bound 
His liberal locks; his ſnowy veſtments fall 
In ampler folds ; and all his floating form 
Doth ſeem | to "Lily with . (g). 


Thus we ſhe that it was s the buſineſs of the Filidhe, like the Scalds 

of old, to 
Applaud the valiant, and the baſe controul, 
Diſturb, exalt, enchant the human ſoul (h). 


(e) Leit. to Auth. According to Mr Lins: the Celtic word bard ſignifies a poet or pro- 


Phet. —] fancy we may venture to ſurmiſe, that of the ancient, as well as of the modern Bards, 


For one inſpir'd, ten thouſand were poſſeſt. 
(f ) vide SIM. Warxrn's MS. tranſ. of Diſſ. de Bardis, It was the policy of the Britiſh princes, 
ſays Mr. Evans, to make the Bards foretell their ſucceſs in war, in order to ſpirit up their people 


| to brave actions. Upon which account, the vulgar ſuppoſed them to be real prophets. Spec. of 
Melſii Poet, (Note in No. 8.) Perhaps the Iriſh Bards too were ſometimes inſpired BY COMMAND. 


As the. bards (ſays a charming writer) who were our philoſophers and poets, pretended to 

be poſſeſſed of the dark ſecrets of magic divination, they certainly encouraged the ignorant credulity, f 
and anxious fears, to which ſuch impoſtures owe their ſucceſs and credit. Mrs, MonTAGue's 

Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of Shakeſpeare. 


(g) Caradacus. 
(b) JexninGnam's Riſe and Progreſs of the Scandinavian Poetry, | Ws 
C 2 Ms 
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The BREITHEAMHAIN, (BREHONS), or legiſlative Bards, pro- 


mulgated the laws in a kind of recitative, or monotonous chant, ſeated 


on an eminence in the open air (i). It is likely that their voices on 
this occaſion were ſuſtained with a kind of baſe continue, (ſtruck, it 


might be, by themſelves on the harp) like the Grecian and Roman 


orators (k). The Brehons acted alſo in the double capacity of judges 


and legiſlators: they diſpenſed Juſtice, and aſſiſted in Nang the 
BRrEITHNIMHE or Laws. 


The SEANACHAIDHE were (I) antiquaries, genealogiſts and hiſto- 


rians. They recorded remarkable events, and preſerved the genealo- 


gies of their patrons in a kind of unpoetical ſtanza (m). Each province, 
prince and chief, had a Seanacha (n). And we will venture to conjec- 
ture, that in each province there was a repoſitory for the collections of 
the different Seanachaidhe belonging to it, with the care of which an 


(i) Vide Collect. de rebus Hib. v. 2. Campen? - "Dries, p. 1042. and 33 Life of 
Hen, JI. vol. 3. b. 4. In Greek, the ſame word ſignifies n and a law. Wo op $ E. on orig. | 
Genius of Homer, p. 218. SELDEN's Tradts, ch. 8, 


(k) Vide Reflex. fur le Peint, e Peer. par I Abbe du Bos, vol. 1. Rope RTSON's Inquiry. into the Fine 


arte. vol. 1. p. 302. | 
(1) This very common word, ſays Col. VALLAN CZ, is peculiar to elend Colle, + _ 


Hib. No. 12. p. 532. The whole paſſage is curious and learned, The Welſh Arwyddfcirdd a. 
ſwered to the Iriſh Seanacha, Vide S. WarxeR's franſ. of Difſ. de Bar dis. 


(m) This was the buſineſs of the French and Engliſh heralds in the middle age. vide Wa Aro M's 


| ; Obſerv. on the Fairy Queen of Spenſer, v. 1. * 142, a work in which the aan has Uſpliyed « 3 5 
5 almoſt boundleſs erudition. 


[(n) Duald Mac Firbis (who was murdered at Duoflin, in the county of Sligo, FE D. 11670 5 


cloſed the line of the hereditary antiquaries of Lecan, in Tirfiacra on the Moy ; a family whoſe laws, 


reports and hiſtorical collections, have derived great credit to the country, O'Connon' s Pref. to | 


Og ygia vindicated. p. 9. | | | — 


oILANMEI. 


THE IRISH BARDS, &c. * 


OLLAMH-RE-SEANACHA was charged. The ancient college of 
arms of Ulſter is ſtill maintained (o). 


Beſides theſe three orders of Bards, there was another of an inferior 
kind, which we will arbitrarily call the Order of the OIRFIDIGH. In 
this order were compriſed the CLEANANAIGH, CRUTAIRIGH, 


CIOTAIRIGH, TIOMPANACH, and CUILLEANNACH, all of 


whom took their ſeveral names from the inſtruments on which they 
profeſſedly played. The head of this order was entitled OLLAMH- 
RE-CEOL. Where theſe muſicians were inſtructed in the rudiments 
of their art, will appear elſewhere; but we will here obſerve, that 


their profeſſion, as well as thoſe of the higher claſſes of the Bards, 
was likewiſe hereditary (p). 


p 
* 


Our reſearches concerning the dreſs of the ancient Bards of Ireland, 
having been more ſedulous than ſucceſsful, (q) we determined to con- 
ſult, on this head, the learned author of the Diſſertation on, Tun 


OR IGOIN AND LANGUAGE OF THE IRISH, AND OF THE LEARNING 
L 


or THE DRuiyns.“ 
ingenuity) we will give at large (r). In reſpect to the dreſs of the 
e ancient Iriſh Bards, the ſubject is very obſcure. Our hiſtorians and 


(o) This college k is now 8 1785) held Ly Sir Wm. Hawkins, Vifter King a at Army,” in Chatham- 
| West, Dublin. 


(p) In Scotland the office of piper was hereditary, Vide Jen NSON'S kad to the We PRE Hand. 
pP. 165. Dublin ed. 


(q) Since writing the above I have toad 5 ſatisfaQtory informecicn on the ſubjeRt at the | 


dreſs of the ancient Iriſh, from the peruſal of an elegant, learned and ingeniovs paper of the preſent 
CounTsss of Moira, which appeared in Archeologia. vol. 7, No. 10. 
(r) Theſe remarks on the dreſs of the Bards, Mr, BzauroRD afterwards illuſtrated by a capital 


deſign for my frontispiece, which he accompanied with a Jetter, that I ſhall inſert in another 
place, | 


« antiquaries 


His anſwer (which diſplays much erudition and 
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14. HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF 


F 


* antiquaries have been very remiſs in delivering down to the preſent 
Hage, the dreſs of the ancient inhabitants of this iſle : imperfe& hints 
are the only aſſiſtants they have furniſhed us with. I have, howe- 


£c 
re 


6c 


part of our antiquities; and think, at laſt, I have been able to define, 


the kingdom, that I have been enabled to throw any light on the 
** ſubject. By collating theſe with the hints given in books, Britiſh 
coins, ſculptures, &c. it appears that the old Iriſh dreſs was the ſame 


„in all ages with the ancient Britiſh, and was univerſal in all the 
Celtic nations. According to M*Curtin (s) the Iriſh Bards in 
the 6th century wore long flowing garments, fringed and orna- 
© mented with needle-work ; and from the Brehon laws (t), the 
„ Bards in ſeveral inſtances were of the order of the Nobleſſe ; from 
* whence we may preſume, their dreſs was, in moſt reſpeQts, con- 
« formable thereto, which principally conſi ſted in the Truiſe, long Cota 
« Cannathas and Barrad (or Bairead. ) But from a baſſo relievo found in 
„the ruins of New Abbey, near Kilcullen, it appears, that the 
e dreſs of the Bards conſiſted of the Truiſe or long Cotaigh, ant 
* Cochal. The T ruſe, or ſtrait Bracca, was made of weft, covering 
« the feet, legs and thighs, as far as the loins, fitting ſo cloſe to 
© the limb as to diſcover every muſcle and motion of the parts cover- 
ed; and was ſtriped with ſeveral colours, according to the order or 
rank of the wearer. The long Cota, or Cotaigb, (the Camifiam of the 
„Latin writers) was a kind of a ſhirt made of plaided ſtuff, or linen dyed 
yellow, and ornamented with needle-work, according alſo to the rank 
ol the wearer. This ſhirt was open before, and came as low as the 


bt mid-thigh ; the trunk being thus open, was folded round the body, 


(s) Vide bls PRE 
(t) Vide Cllect. de rebus Hib. 


ver, been at conſiderable trouble in endeavouring to develope this 
with ſome preciſion, moſt parts of the ancient dreſs of the old Iriſh. 


Books, in this inveſtigation, have been but of little aſſiſtance to me; 
it was from ancient ſculptures, ſeals, &c. found in ſeveral parts of 


6 aq. 
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LL. but by the 
te the firſt order \of nobility, and therefore, perhaps only wore five 
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c and made faſt by a girdle round the loins : the ſlieves of ſome were 


0 ſhort, but in the figure before mentioned, they were long, coming 
te dove to the wriſt, and turned up with a kind of military cuff. The 
e boſom was cut round, leaving the neck and upper part of the 
e ſhoulders bare.—The Cochal was the upper garment, a kind of a 
0 long cloak, reaching as low as the ankles, and fringed at the borders 
« like ſhagged hair. From the neck pendant on the back and ſhoul- 
ders, was a large cap or hood, ornamented with curious needle- 


work, after the manner of thoſe on the Britiſh coins. His beard was 


„long, and his hair flowed on his neck and ſhoulders ; his head was 


covered with the Barrad, or conical cap; and his Harp in good 


© grace was pendent before him. — I have not been able to ſpecify 
the colours which ornamented the Bard's dreſs. Keating ſays, 
* that perſons of learning had colours the ſame as the Kings ; 
ehon laws (u) it appears, that the Bards were not of 


* colours, viz. white, blue, green, black and red. But of this I am 
j not certain. (v)—Theſe colours were laid on in ſtripes, or wrought 

into the texture of: the mantle.” The latter conjeQure is conſonant 
with the idea of the anonymous author of an ode publiſhed in 1783, 


nnd, © THE ORDER or ST, PATRICK. Thus he clothes Hiber- 


nia's Guardian Genius : : 


Her mantle green, inurought with gold, 
As wore by Kings and Bards of old. 


But perhaps, j in, order to acquire an idea of the dreſs of the ancient 


Iriſh Bards, e muſt look on the party-coloured mantles of our modern 


(u) Collect. de rebus Hib. No. 3. 
(v) A garment of many colours was confdered as a mark of diſtinction eg the 0 Jews. 


— ch. 37. v. 3. 


heralds. 
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heralds. In England the Minſtrels of each noble houſe wore a diſtin- 
guiſhing badge; thoſe belonging to the — family, for 
inſtance, wore ſilver creſcents on their arms. 


The Minſtrels of thy noble houſe 
All clad in robes of blue, 
With ſilver creſcents on their arms, 

Attend in order due (w). 


This cuſtom, it is very prohable, prevailed, if not in the early, at 
leaſt in the middle ages, in this kingdom. Perhaps the colours in 


the Bards' mantles varied according to the family to which they be- 


longed (x). 


As the fiend claſſes of the Bards were concerned in the CAOINE (y), 5 
it will be neceſſary to give a particular account of that ſolemn ceremo- 


: ny. 


(w) Hermit of Warkworth, Fit. 2d, | 

(x) Servants were ſo diſtinguiſhed in England, when the order of the Minftrels Vienne ertinct 
In Shakeſpeare's time, according to the learned and ingenious Mr. MaLo xx, all the ſervants of the 
nobility wore ſilver badges on their liveries, on which the arms of their maſters were engraved. 


Supp. to laſt ed. of Shakeſpeare's works, v. I. Po 534. This cuſtom is alluded to in an old ballad | 


entitled Time's Alteration. 


0) The ſong of the Bards over Cucullin s tomb, as tranſlated by Mr. Mere RSON, . give 


the reader an idea of the CAOINE : 


By the dark rolling waves of Lego, they raiſed the hero's tomb.—Luäth, at a diſtance, lies, the 


companions of Cuchullin, at the chace — hleſt be thy ſoul, ſon of Semo ; thou wert mighty in 
| battle, —Thy ſtrength was like the ſtrength of a ſtream : thy ſpeed like the eagle's wing.—Thy path in 


the battle was terrible: the ſteps of death were behind 47 Bee. Bleſt be thy ſoul, fon of Semo; 3 


car-borne chief of Dunſcaick !” 
Thou haſt not fallen by the ſword of the mighty, neither was thy blood © on the ſpear of the valiant. 


he arrow came, like the ſting of death in a blaſt: nor did the feeble hand, which drew the 


bow, perceive it. Peace to thy ſoul in thy cave, chief of the iſle of Mit! Ty 


"8 The | 
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ny. When a prince or a chief fell in battle, or died by the courſe of 
nature, © the ſtones of his fame® were raiſed amidſt the voices of Bards, 
On this occaſion—the Druid having performed the rites preſcribed by 


religion, and the pedigree of the deceaſed being recited aloud by his Sea- 


nacha—the Caione, (or funeral ſong), which was compoſed by the Filea 


of the departed; and ſet to muſic by one of his Oirfidigh, was ſung in 


recitativo over his grave by a RACARAIDE (or Rhapſodiſt,) who oc- 


caſionally ſuſtained his voice with arpeggio's ſwept over the ſtrings of 
his Harp ; the ſymphonic parts being performed by Minſtrels, who 


chaunted a chorus at intervals, in which they were joined reſponſively 
by attending Bards and Oirfidigh (2); the relations and friends of the 


deceaſed e their ſighs and tears. Thus Hector was lamented : 


* 


A melancholy choir attend l 3 
With plaintive ſighs, and muſic's ſolemn ſound, | 
Alternately they ſing, alternate flow _ 

'Th' obedient tears, melodious in their woe, 
While deeper ſorrows groan from each full heart, 
And Nature ſpeaks at every pauſe of art. 1 


« The mighty are diſperſed at Oemora : there is none in Cormac's hall. The king mourns in his 


: youth, for he does not behold thy coming. The ſound of thy ſhield is ceaſed ; his foes g are gathering 
round. Soft be thy reſt in thy cave, chief of Erin's wars l“ 


5 00 Bragela will not hope thy return, or ſee thy ſails in ocean's foam —Her ſteps are not on the 
ſhore ; nor her ear open to the voice of thy rowers,-She fits in the hall of ſhells, and ſees the arms 
of him that is no more. Thine eyes are full of tears, daughter of car-borne Sorglars !“ -Bleſt be thy 


ſoul in death, O chief of ſhady Cromla.” The Death of Cuthullin, 


For an account of the Caoine in modern days, vide PE MANI 's Tow our in Scotland, v. 1. p. 100. and 


Phil. Surv. of South of Ireland. p. 206. 207. Dub. ed. 


(% O'Conox. O'HaiLokxan. In Scotland pipers (but no other muſicians) attended 3 


at funerals, to lay certain tunes connected with the Corronach. The chorus, therefore, at the 


funerals of the Scots could not be ſwelled by inſtrumental muſic C for the bagpipe, which appears to 


be the only inſtrument uſed on the occaſion, is ſo unſociable as to exclude the voice. 


D „ 
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A ſcene, how ſolemn ! how affecting! But the cuſtom was founded 
in ſound policy. The Bards were directed to ſeize this favourable op- 
portunity—when the mind was ſoftened by ſympathetic ſorrow, and 
every tumultuous paſſion ſoothed to peace by the plaintiveneſs of the 
muſic—to impreſs on the minds of their auditors, a reverence and imi- 


tation of virtue, or of what, (as Mr. O'Conor obſerves) in thoſe days 
of Heatheniſm, was deemed virtue. (a) This, they endeavoured to 
effect, by firſt lamenting, in pathetic ſtrains, the loſs they ſuſtained in 


the death of their patron :—(thus they grappled the attention of their 
hearers, and awoke all their finer feelings) then they dwelt on his 


virtues and heroiſm, recounting all his acts of humanity and all his 
valorous atchievements, cloſing every ſtanza with ſome remarkable 
epithet of their hero. This ceremony was conſidered of ſuch moment, 
that the man to whom it was denied, was deemed accurſed, and his ghoſt 


| ſuppoſed to wander through the country, bewailing his miſerable fate. 
Thus the woods and wilds became peopled with ſhadowy beings, whoſe 


| cries were fancied on ) be heard in the piping winds, or in the roar of 


foaming cataraQs. 


* Such apprehenſions (as an elegant critic re- 
marks) (b) muſt indeed | 


Deepen the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathe a browner horror on the woods; 


(a) Dip. on Hiſt. of Irel. p. 114. 


(b) Mrs. MonTacue. Eſſay on Genius nd Writings f Shakeſpeare. The \ voices heard ade 
in the dead of night, were ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the unlaid ghoſts who were ſo very troubleſome 
in the days of ſuperſtitition. They are deprecated at Fidelia's grave. Cymb. act. 4. fe, 2, And 
Fletcher's Virgin Shepherdeſs” is told by her mother, as an encouragement to be chaſte, that 


her virginity will protect her from them. That the ſouls of the dead uttered a feeble ſtridulous 
ſound, very different from the natural human voice, was a popular notion among the Heathens, as 
as well as among the Jews. This notion took its riſe from the arts of Necromancer's. Lourn's 
Notes on Iſaiah, p. 153. 154. 
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and give ſadder accents to every whiſper of the animate or inanimate 

creation.” ——In proceſs of time, as luxury advanced, the funeral cere- 

mony became ſo coſtly, that the expences attending it werer egulated 
by the Brehon laws. (c) 
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Did our purpoſe require—but it 5 not. e would trace 1 cere- 
mony through different countries, and to the remoteſt antiquity. 
However we will obſerve, that David's lamentation for Jonathan, (d) 
and the conclamatio over the Phoenician Dido, as deſcribed by Virgil, 
coincide with the Caoine, or Iriſh Cry. Dr. Campbell is of opinion, that 
the word ululate, or hullaloo, the choral burden of the Caoine, and the 


Greek word of the ſame import, have all a ſtrong affinity to each 
other. (e) 


= Me cannot find that the Iriſh had female Bards, or BARDESSES, pro- 
: 4 perly ſo called. The melting ſweetneſs of the female voice was indeed 
= deemed neceſſary in the chorus of the funeral ſong. Women, therefore, 
| _ whoſe voices recommended them, were taken from the lower claſſes of 
= life (f), and inſtructed inmuſic and the cur ſos (or elegiac meaſure,) 
that they might aſſiſt in heightening the melancholy which that ſolemn 
ceremony was calculated to inſpire. This cuſtom prevailed amongſt 


(e) Cuollect. de rebus Hib, No. 13. p. 580. 
(d) Sam. 2, ch. 1. 


(e) Phil, Surv, of South of rel. Lett. 2 3. See ſeveral claſſic al obſervations on the Caoine in 
PENNANT's Tour in Scotland. v. 1. p. 100, 101. and 102. 


/ 


(f) O'HaLLoran, Lett, to Author. A fine female voice, modulated by ſenſibility, is Fae 
8 yond compariſon the ſweeteſt and moſt melting ſound in art or nature,” 


BTATrTIESs Eſſay on Poetry and Mufi. 


The ſeventh band of muſic among the Hebrews was that of the young women, Vide Carus T's 
Dia. of the * 
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2 
the Hebrews (g), from whom it is not improbable we had it me- 
diately. On the abolition of the order of the Bards, the buſineſs of la- 
menting over the dead, was entirely performed by mercenary female 
mourners. This is ſtill the caſe in- almoſt every part of Ireland; but 
particularly in Munſter and Connaught, where, when a perſon of 
diſtinction dies, a certain number of female mourners attend the fune- 


ral, dreſſed ſometimes in white and ſometimes in black, ſinging, as 


they ſlowly proceed after the hearſe, extempore odes, in which 
they extol, in fulſome panegyric, every private and every public 
virtue of the deceaſed, and earneſtly expoſtulate with the cold corſe, 
ior relinquiſhing the many bleſſings this world affords. The 
female chorus (ſays the venerable O Conor) is continued to this day 
at our funerals in Ireland, and in the Highlands of Scotland; but 
to remotely from the original inſtitution, ſo debaſed by extemporaneous 
compoſition, and ſo diſagreeable from unequal tones, that no paſſion is 


excited. It is at preſent a truly barbarous, but an. innocent” euſ- 
ftom (B). 7 


But though women, during the heroic ages, held no rank in the 
order of Bards, yet it appears that they cultivated muſic (i) and 


poetry 


(g © Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord's houſe, which was towards the 
North, and behold there ſat women weeping for Tammez, Ezek, c. 8. v. 14. The taſk of bewail- 
ing the defunct, likewiſe falls t to the lot of the women in the iſland of Sumatra, Vide Mazzpani ; 
Hit. of Sumatra. 

(h) Diff. en Hift. of Ire. x P. 114, 

() The daughter of Moran ſeized the Harp, and her voice of mufic praiſed the 8 
Their ſouls melted at the ſong, like a weath of ſnow before the eye of the ſun. Su ir Hs Cathluina,” | 
Mr. Smith, in another of his Gaelic poems, has given us a moſt pictureſque deſcription of a female 
muſician, © The ſpouſe of Trathal had remained in her houſe, Two children roſe, with their fair 

| Jocks, about her knees. They bend their ears above the Harp, as ſhe touched, with her white hand, 
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poetry (k), whoſe divine powers they often employed in ſoftening the 
manners of a people rendered ferocious by domeſtic hoſtilities. What 
an unbounded influence muſt thoſe arts, united with the irreſtſtible 
ſway of female beauty, have given the women of thoſe ages! Accord- 


ingly, we often find them guiding in ſecret the helm of the ſtate, and 


While embattled 


proving the primary cauſe of great revolutions.— 


ranks waited the arrival of expected invaders, women often walked 


through the lines, animating the ſoldiery with ſuitable war- ſongs, ac-. 


companying their voices, at the ſame time, with Cruits (I) or portable 


Harps, ſuch as the Hebrews bore when they danced before the ark (m). 


On this. occaſion; if the danger was imminent, probably they were 
arrayed in black like the Britiſh IEG. and like them too, aſſumed | 


a a frantic air 


Thro' our ranks uy 
Our ſacred ſiſters ruſh'd in ſable robes, 
With hair diſhevell'd, and funereal brands, 
Hurl'd round with menacing fury (1). 


its trembling ſtrings. She flops, They takt the Harp-themſelfes ; but cannot find the found which 


they admired.—Why, they ſaid; does it not anſwer us? Shew-us the ſtring wherein dwell the fong. 5 


HShe bids them ſearch for it till ſhe r returns, Their little fingers wander among the wires,” 


 Tuathal, 
1 have taken thoſe paſſages from Mr. Smith's poems, to illuſtrate n my poſition ir in the text, becauſe 


: his poemsare khown to be tranſlations from the Iriſh in many inſtances, 


(Kk) A beautiful Elegy on Cuchullin, by his wife Eimker, is in the collection of the Rev. Dr. 


| Youns, F. T. C. D. For extraordinary effects of ſemale poeſy, ſee OHL L. Hiſt. of Irel. v. 1. ; 
p. 163. 182. According to Tor.axD, women ſtudied under the Druids, Hiſt. of Druids. 


(1) The Cruiteoga were women who played on the Harp. Vide OBNIE w's Iri/h Did. Our 


Cruiteoga, anſwered to the Cithadiiſtre of the Romans, 


(m) Chron. 1, ch. 13. v. 8. 
(n) Mason's Caradacur. 


. When 
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| | When armies returned in triumph from foreign wars or domeſtic 
3 cContentions, troops of virgins clad in white, each bearing a ſmall Harp 
[ in her hand, advanced, with a tripping ſtep, to meet them with con- 

| gragulatory ſongs (o): © with the voice of ſongs and the Harp they 
{ will hall their heroes.” This cuſtom proved a ſtrong incentive to va- 
lour, and was practiſed by all the Celtic nations during the infancy 
of ſociety (p). ©, 7 


III. THE brighteſt luminary that appeared in thoſe dark ages, 
now ſolicits our notice. In the year of the world 3236, Ollam 


Lycurgus, was brave, wiſe and learned ; equally capable of ſhining in 

the field, or in the cabinet. Sparing of the blood of his ſubjects, yet 
_ ever ready to let it flow when the ſafety or honor of his kingdom re- 

quired it, But peace was his ſupreme delight ; for peace is the nurſe 
of ſcience, and from her, ſprings the happineſs of the people. 


“ 


— — — — * . — l 
n — — * — - * * 
— — — Cu — ———— ——— NR * 1 
-— 7 


This reign makes a remarkable epocha in the hiſtory of Ireland, and 
therefore deſerves to be particularly dilated upon; but it is our buſineſs 
to dwell only on ſuch parts of it as concern the purpoſe of this eſſay. 


- — TIBET —ͥ—ꝛU 2 III OY 4 ——— 25 18 a we 


— — —ö— — — — 
. —— —— —— — — 


One of the inſtitutes of Ollam had an happy effect, in tempering the 
* manners of the people then juſt emerging from barbariſm: we mean 
„ 5 the TREAMORIAN FRA. This was an aſſemby of the States to be held 
triennially for the purpoſe of reviſing the records of the kingdom, 
promulgating laws, and repreſſing the crimes which are naturally pro- 


223 — 


(o) Of this nature were the ſongs of Miriam. Exod, ch, 15. and of Deborah, Judges ch. 5. 
 (p) KAIMA“s Sketches, b. 1. ik. 7. | 
Ee 


7 duced 


Fodla was raiſed to the throne of Ireland. This monarch, the Iriſh -_ 
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duced by civil inſtitutions on the firſt correQion of the evils of ſavage 
life. As the Bards made a diſtinguiſhed figure in this aſſembly, a par- 
ticular account of it, may, with propriety, be nnn in this 
place. 


This auguſt Convention met three days before the feaſt of bambwid, 


(that is, the firſt of November), in the hall of the palace of Teamor 
(or Tara). On an elevated throne, in the centre of the hall, ſat the 


Monarch with his face to the weſt. The King of Leinſter's throne was 
placed at a certain diſtance, but lower, and fronting the Monarch: 


The King of Munſter ſat on his left hand, the King of Ulſter on his 
right, and the King of Connaught behind him. Long extended ſeats 
were diſpoſed for the other orders in the ſtate. In the firſt row were 
ſeated Druids and Filidhe, which rank the Chriſtian Biſhops afterwards 
held. Behind theſe, the hereditary Marſhal, the Senachaide, Oirfidigh, 
Standard-Bearer, Treaſurer and other ſtate officers had places alloted 
them. Next appeared the principal Nobility, at the head of whom were 
placed the Knights ; and after theſe the Bcatachs and Repreſentatives of 


towns and cities (q). 


The two firſt days EY employed in viſits and friendly intercourſe ; z 


the third day in celebrating the feaſt of Samhuin, or the Moon, in the 

Temple of Tiachta. Then the opening of the Aſſembly was announced 
by ſacred odes recited by the Ard Fhilidhe, with ſymphonic accompa- 
niments by the Oirfidigh. The Druids having finiſhed their rites and 
myſteries, the great fire of Samhuin was lighted up, and the deities _ 
: folemnly invoked to bleſs the national councils. 'The three ſucceeding 


(q) Me. Cuxtin, OHALLOIAX. 
55 days 
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days were employed in entertainments and feſtivals ; after which the 


national buſineſs commenced in all its departments. 'The order and 


regularity obſerved on this occaſion is aſtoniſhing, when we conſider 


the infantine ſtate of ſociety at that period in this kingdom. Firſt, the 


corna (or trumpet) being ſounded, the Eſquires of the nobility and thoſe 
of the other military orders, preſented themſelves at the hall, and gave 
in the ſhields and different inſignia of their ſeveral maſters, to the grand 


Marſhal, who, under the direction of the Royal Seanacha, ſuſpended 
them according to the rank of their owners (r). A ſecond blaſt of the 


trumpet gave notice to the target-bearers of the general officers, to 


deliver in their inſignia alſo. And on the third ſound, the princes, 
nobility and general officers appeared, and immediately ſeated them- 
ſelves under their different banners without the leaſt confuſion (s). 


T he Feaſt being ended, and the tables cleared, the Seanachaidhe ſtepped 


forward, and laid their records before a committee of the literati, who 
carefully examined them, expunging what ſeemed apocryphal, and re- 


taining only well authenticated facts. The records having paſſed this 


ordeal, were recommended to the approbation of the Aſſembly at large. | 
This was never denied them ; and they were immediately ordered to be 
turned into verſe, and inſerted 3 in the Regiſter or PsaLTER OF TARA, 


Thus poetry became the vehicle of truth and the voice of hiſtory : 


hence the adage, hao# no liter cotburas; that is, verſe is as good proof as 


p proſe (t). If in the courſe of this awful ſcrutiny, any of the Seanachaide 
wie 


(r) In the days of Cn AUCER, this was the” buſineſs of the Marſhall i is the Lords Hall (Pro! t 


2 is Py in England ar public feſtivals. Sr An =EN alludes to this officer, Fairie Queen, B. 5. 


GG 1 Cindi, OHizionin. WARNER, O'Conon. 
(t) Biſhop Nicnor.sow calls the genealogical poems of our ancient Bards, the chief pillars 


whereon our old hiſtory 1s founded. Tur to Iri/h Hiſt. Lib. Mr. Haxxls makes a ſimilar obſer- 


vation. 
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were convicted of the ſmalleſt deviation from truth, they were de- 
graded from the honor of ſitting in this 8 and fined in pro- 
— to their delinquency. 


The examination of the records being finiſhed, the Aſſembly pro- 


E 4 ceeded to the buſineſs of the State. 5 

| 2 Ps In the interval between the ſeſſions of the Teamorian Fes, the pro- 
1 vincial and family Seanchaidhe were required to collect, with diligence 

4 and fidelity, for the inſpection of the States, whatever was worthy to be 
i recorded in their ſeveral diſtricts, in order that no event, which could 


either benefit or inform ma 4. ſhould be loſt. Hence | our — 
e (u). 


vation. Hibernica. p. 264. Oct. Ed. Much pains have been taken of late to ſap this foundation of 
our hiſtory; but the aſſailants have been beaten off by a champion in diſguiſe -I mean the anony- 
mous author of An Exam. of the Argum. contained in a late Intro. to the Hiſt, of the ancient Iriſſi and Scots. 
The credit of every hiſtorian, (ſays he) who, treats of events beyond his own knowledge, muſt riſe 
or fall in proportion to the means of information he has made uſe of, If he derives it from hearſay 
and tradition, he is read with caution ; if he proſeſſes to have. learned it from the records of the 
country whoſe hiſtory he writes, his accounts are generally admitted as authentic ; and it has not 
been uſual to give him the direct lie, by flatly denying the'exiſtence of any ſuch records in his time. 
If a foreign writer ſhould differ with him in the accounts he gives of the ſame matters, the error is 


commonly charged rather upon the ſtranger, than on the native, Theſe are the general rules for 
| determing the credit due to all hiſtorians and analiſts, whether ancient or modern: The old writers 
of Ireland, and the Pſalter of Caſhel in particular, reſer to the more ancient records of the country, 
Kill extant (as they aſſert) in their times: and why they are not to be judged by the ſame laws as 
other writers, I profeſs I cannot difcoyer,” But it is doing injuſtice to the author to give only a few 


links of his admirable chain of reaſoning. —Garc LASSO DE LA Veca, proſeſſes to have com · 
piled great part of his Royal Commentaries of Peru ſrom the old national ballads: yet are theſe commen- 
| taries conſidered as the CHIEF PILLARS of the Peruvian hiſtory, 
uv) This regulation juſtifies Dean Sw1yT's obſervation, that as barbarous and ignorant as we 
were in ſormer centuries, there was more effectual care taken by our anceſtors, to preſerve the me- 


mory of times and perſons, than we find 1 in this age of learning and enen as we are pleaſed to 
call . . 


= Lett, to the Earl of Oxford, 
E This 
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This wiſe Monarch ſeems to have made the Order of the Bards his 
peculiar care. He ordained, that none but young men of genius and 
noble deſcent, ſhould be admitted into the order: That the profeſ— 
on ſhould be hereditary ; but when a Bard died, his eſtate was to 
devolve, not to his eldeſt ſon, but to ſuch of his family as diſcovered. 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed talents for poetry and muſic : That every Ard- 

Filea might retain thirty inferior Bards as his attendants; and a Bard 
of the ſecond claſs be allowed a retinue of fifteen : That the perſon 
of each individual belonging to the order, ſhould be conſidered as ſacred 
and inviolable : That the eſtates of the Ollaimh were to be unaliena- 
ble, and, in the time of civil diſſenſion, their houſes to be aſylums, 
and their lands and flocks to be free from depredation : And finally, 
that the number of Ollaimh in different ſciences ſhould not exceed 
two hundred. Thus by reviving and confirming old laws, and fram- 
ing new ones, he opened a direct road for abilities to notice and 
fame ; he increafed the dignity, ſecured the privileges, protected the 


perſons and eſtates of the Bards, and prevented their order from be- 
coming a burthen to the ſtate (w). 


He likewiſe founded an univerſity at Teamor, called Mur-OLLa- 
YAN, in which the youth of the nation were to receive their education 
under the Filidhe. Here they were taught the powers of verſe and | 
ſong, by being initiated in the myſteries of metrical cadence, vocal - 
harmony, and graceful action. Theſe branches of knowledge were 
deemed indiſpenſably neceſſary to young princes, to candidates 
for magiſtracy, and to the Ollavain. Thoſe .Bards, on whom the 
higheſt degree in this ſeminary was conferred, preceded all others of 
the ſame rank in every part of the kingdom (. 


(vr) Me. Conrin: O'Hationan, O'Coxor, Wanzl. 
() . OHTLOoIAxX. 


It 
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| It too often happens, that thoſe who aſſiſt in framing laws are 
woah the firſt violators of them. In the reign of Achay the Third, 
ſeveral of the Ollaimh abuſing the truſt repoſed in them, took occa- 
ſion, in their judicial capacity as Brehons, or legiſlative Bards, to in- 
vade private property, and to commit ſeveral flagrant acts of injuſtice. 
The people of Munſter and Leinſter, rouſed and exaſperated by this 


conduct, loudly demanded of the ftate, the baniſhment of the order 


of the Bards, forgetting in their wrath, to make that juſt diſcrimina- 
tion of character, which a little cool reflection would have ſuggeſted, 
but confounded the guilty with the innocent. 'The Bards obſerved 
with dread the gathering ſtorm, and determined unanimouſly (in a 
meeting held by them, for the purpoſe of deliberating on the means of 
_ eſcaping the preſent danger,) to fly for ſhelter to the heathy moun- 
tains, the rocky caverns, and the romantic foreſts of Scotland, rather 


than wait the chance of being ignominiouſly baniſhed. But the mu- 
nificent and accompliſhed Concovar Mac Neſſa, King of Munſter (y). 
| —{(let us fling a veil over his vices)—a friend to the learned in general, 


but to the Bards in particular, (ſeveral of whom at that time, ſought, 


and found an aſylum in his court) interpoſed his mediation, and mo- 
derated the rage of the people. He prevailed on them to take the 


Brehons again into favour on trial, limiting the time of their proba- 


tion to the ſpace of ſeven years. He alſo propoſed the reduction of the 


| whole Bardic order to two hundred, it having ſwelled to an enormous 
ſize. This prince wiſely conſidered, that it would be very impolitic, 
to expel the kingdom ſo large a body of the literati, amongſt whom 


(y) The character of Concovar Mac Neſſa, and that of Hiero, King of Sicily, are very ſimilar. 
Both friends, and occaſionally votaries of the muſes, they made their courts an aſylum ſor baniſhed 


or diſcontented poets, It; was to Hiero' s palace Eſchylus withdrew, when he loſt the poetical prize 
to Sophocies. | | 1 5 


11 
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; 
there were fo many men of profound erndition, unſhaken integrity 


and ſplendid abilities. On this principle, and not from a weak par- 
* for the order, he tas the Bards * 


- - 


But he did not ſtop here. He invited to his noble palace of Eama- 
nia (a), (the ſeat of the fine arts,) Forchern, Neid and Atharne of Ben- 
 Hedar (b), three eminent Ollaimh; and with their aid reduced the 

laws into axioms, which were thought to be compiled with ſo much 
wiſdom and equity, as to receive the approbation of Heaven: hence 
they acquired the appellation of Be aTaxe-NimMuse or celeſtial judg- 
ments. And for many ſucceeding ages, ſays Dr. Warner (c), no 
nation was happier in the compiling or execution of laws than this.” 

For the better preſerving theſe Beathe-Nimhe, they were committed 
to the TaBLE-FiDBA, or wood-tables of the learned (d). 


(2) Oo Not. O'HALLORAR. 1 
(a) The remains of this palace, which was defi efigned by the Empreſ: Macha, may yet be traced. | 
[b) Ben-Hedar was the ancient name for the Hill of Howth, which I am inclined to conſider as | 
the Mona of Ireland, This idea the reader may find conſiderably expanded i in MiLTon's elegant | 7 
views of Seats and gn * to the Nw and, Genry of Ireland.” See Deſc. of = 
Flowth, | | : 1 
0 That the nation had fome public Taiblhe Feneachui (or law tables) before this time, we 
have reaſon to believe, from the regulations made by Ollamh-Fodla, Royney-Rofgadhach, Angus 
Ollamh, and others. Whatever they were, it is certain, that they grew obſolete, and were ſet aſide, | A 
to make way for the arbitrary deciſion of the Fileas, Hence the great national clamour againſt that # 
order of men, and their expulſion into Ulſter, until, through the interpoſition of Concovar Mac e 
Neſſa, new law- tables were publiſhed, and every man, in ſome degree, made a Judge of what he 
owed to the public, as a fellow· ſubject, and to himſelf, as an individual.“ 
O'Conor' s Dif}. on Hiſt, of lrel. p. 122. 
The Uraicoach na Neigeas (or Primer of the Bards) was written by Forchern in this reign, One 


copy of this curious work 1s in the poſſeſſion of Col. Vallancey, and another in the library of Trin. 
Coll. Dublin. Vide VALLANnCGEY's Iri/h Gramm, ch. 11. 


* 
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It was in this meeting of the Bards at Eamania, according to the 


venerable O'Conor'(e), that the ſeveral Filean Gradations were inſti- 


tuted (f), viz. 1ſt. the FocuLucan; ad. the Mac-rvirminn ; zd. 


the Doss; 4th. the CanatrTa ; 5th. the CLI; 6th. the AnsTRUuTH ; 
and 5th. the OLLAamMn. : In no Filean college, from this period, could 
a Bard obtain the diploma of Ollamh or Doctor, till he had paſſed 
through the firſt ſix of thoſe degrees; but ſoon as this honour was 
conferred upon him, he was conſidered as qualified for any office in 
the ſtate, and frequently became the miniſter, the friend and confidant 
of princes. © In days of old (ſays Faid'y mac Dair) (g) each King choſe - 
a Filea for his companion,” —and again—* although it behoveth every 
man to inſtruc his prince, it is the particular office of the Ollamh Filea, 
for to him the prince gives the greateſt attention.” But every colle- 
giate did not arrive, in a ſtated time (as in our colleges at this day) to 
the higheſt, or 5th degree; he only advanced fo far towards it as his 
abilities or application would bear him. 


% 


We will now proceed to give ſome account of the nature of thoſe 
Filean gradations; and of the manner in which the Bards during their 
enjoyment of thoſe degrees, were attended, protected and rewarded for 


* 


(6) Lett to the Amber: Mr. O'Conon gives this, rather as a conjecture, than a poſitive | 


| N | 


(f) Every · order of the Filidhe bore che ſame name in the order of the Druids. Colle. de rebus Hib. 
No. 12. p. 533. ToranD will not allow that the Bards belonged to the order of the Druids, 


Jets: to.Lord Molefeorrth on Hiſt. of the Druide. Mi Lr ox confounds the Bards and Druids : 


1 Where your's old Bards, "the Auen Druids lie.” 


- | Lycidas. | 
Can 8 wer to his talletz i into the . error; he calls the Bards i J ſuccifhrl degli 


entichi Druidi, Vida his Lett. al Signor G. T. Howe, in Mison“ Memoirs f Gray. The Bards . 


ſurvived; but did not ſucceed to the offices of the Druids. 
(g) in his Leſſn— for a Frinca. ae Daire. was Ollamh F. ilea to Donough, the 24 1 of Brien 


Boirme. = 


their: 
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their productions, either while ſtationary, or when they choſe to pere- 
grinate (h). In doing this, we ſhall take for our Or a Treatiſe on 
the Brehon Vs, entitled, Seacht — eng | 


1. The FOCHLUCAN (i) was to be able to regen mint tot accord- 
ing to the Breith-Netmbe, twenty) tales, if required, upon any of the 


feſtivals or public meetings. His reward was two heifers,. or one 
large cow. He was to be attended for one day, and ſupplied with all 


kinds of neceſſaries; and if on a journey, he was to be attended by 


two men for five days. He was alſo to be furniſhed with an horſe 


and a nens. 


2. The MAC-F UIRMIDH was to + pond ety tales, if Sd 
and his reward was three milch cows. He was alſo to be attended for 


three days, and ſupplied with all kinds of neceſſaries; and to be waited 
on by three attendants, on n all feſtivals and public meetings. 


(h) It was thus with the Engliſh Minſtrels during the middle ages. * Not only all our Kings, 
but almoſt all our nobility and men of fortune, had bands of ſecular muſicians or minftrels in their 


ſervice, who reſided in their families, and even attended them in their journies, for their amuſement, 


Theſe domeſtic minſtrels, beſides their board, cloathing and wages, which they received from their 

maſters, were permitted to perform in rich monaſteries and in the caſtles of the Barons, upon occa- 
ſions of feſtivity, for which they were handſdmely rewarded,” (HE AR v's Hiſt, of Great Brit. 
vol. 5.)—And for which, I may add, SyHaxesrtart calls them! Feaſt finding Minſtrels,” in his 
Rape of Lucrece; When the Iriſh Filidhe during their peregrinations, compoſed panegyrics for thoſe 
who entertained them, they were obliged, by an ordinance of their order, to cevore one ſtanza 


at leaſt, to their own tribe, Vide OHL L. Hiſt. of Irel. v. 1. p. 200. 


1) The Fochlucan required only to be maſter of the elements of knowledge, loch as che Greeks | 


ned to their grammatica, The Mac-F uirmidh aroſe to an higher claſs ; and fo on to the 
imh. O co N OR, | | 


3. The 


2 

Ivy 

* 
* 
* 
2 


1 


N 


derived the Latin Sacer-dos, a BY The 3 were 3 ſomehow concerned in this. 


O'BRIE x's Jriſi Dia, 
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3. The DOSS (k) was to repeat fifty ſtories, if required: And his 


rewards were variable, according to the nature of the poems or com- 
poſitions he recited. Thus, one cow was his reward for that ſpecies of 


compoſition called BoMHAN ; a chariot of the value of three cows, for 


the ſpecies of poem denominated Ax uuRN ACH; and five cows for 
that which was ſtiled NA THA. He was to be attended by four learned 
. men, and he and 1 attendants ſupplied with all kinds of neceſſaries. 


th The CANAITH (1) was to repeat a certain number of fakes alſo : 
and his reward was in ſome meaſure regulated by the nature of the 
compoſitions he recited, as was before mentioned of the Doſs. He was 


to be attended by ſix men on all public occaſions, and ſupplied with 
all kinds of neceſſaries for eight days; and protected from, all accuſa- 
tions on account of debts or. ny other charge. "tk 


0 The 3 of the CLI (m) was five cows and ten heifers. He 


was to be attended by eight ſtudents in poetry, or in the ſcience he 
himſelf profeſſed, and entertained for ten days; and he and his atten- 
dants ſupplied with all ores He was alſo to be protected from 
| all acculatjns of re kind. 


6. The ANSTRUTH (n) was to repeat for the Aſſembly half as 


many tories of tin. es paſt, as an Ollamh; two-ſevenths of Kories on 


(% The Doſs, in the order of the Druids, were operators oF executioners of a facrifice,, whence is 


office. VALLANCEY, 
( The Canaith or Cana, - were probably kind of Choriſters. Canad/ and Canuim, to ro 
(m) Cli==hence Clerk. EE 


(n) Anſtruth was ſo named from ak knowing, 2 and an good, es. Sruth 3 in ſthe 
modern Irtſh, ts a man in religious orders, VaLLaxcey, 


How other 


- 


3% 


* 
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other ſubjects, and five- ſevenths of prime ſtories: His reward was twen- 
ty kine. He was to be attended by twelve ſtudents in his own ſcience ; 


to be. entertained for fifteen days, and to be protected from all accuſa- 
tions during that time ; and he and = attencants * with 15 


manner of neceſſaries. 


a oy 
[1 | 


7. The OLLAMH, or Chief Doctor of the Seven Degrees in all the 
Sciences, was to be ſkilled in the four principal branches of poetry, 
and to ſtudy in each of them for three years. He was to have in me- 


mory ſeven times fifty ſtories, to entertain the Aſſembly. His reward 
was twenty milch cows, and he was to be attended by twenty-four 
men on all occaſions, either at home or abroad; who were alſo to protect 
him, if occaſio required. And he and his attendants were to be ſup- 
plied with all kinds of neceſſaries for a month. 8 Hol 


At this parked thee flouriſhed a Bard named Feircheirtne, who 
evinced in the manner of his death, a ſtrength of affection for his 


patron, and a ſublimity of ſoul, unparalleled ; in the hiſtory of any na- 
tion. Feircheirtne was Ollamh-Filea to Conrigh, a celebrated chief- 
tan, who lived in ſplendour on the banks of the Fionnglaiſe, in the 


county of Kerry. This warrior was married to Blanaid, a lady of tran- 


ſcendent beauty, who had been the meed of his proweſs | in ſingle com- 
bat with Congculionne, a Knight of the Red Branch. But the lady 
was ſecretly attached to the Knight; and in an accidental interview 
which ſhe had with him, from the battlements of her caſtle, offered to 
follow his fortunes, if he would at a certain time, and on receiving , a 


certain ſignal, (both of which ſhe mentioned, ) ſtorm the caſtle, and put 


her huſband and his attendants to the ſword. Congculionne promiſed 
to obſerve her directions; and did ſo, inundating the caſtle with the 
blood of its inhabitants. However, F eircheirtne eſcaped the laughter. 


— * 
1 
33 
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and purſued, at a diſtance, Blanaid and her raviſher to the court of 
Concovar Mac Neſſa, determined to ſacrifice his perfidious. miſtreſs to 


the manes of his patron. When the Bard arrived at Eamania, he found 
Concovar and his court, together with the amorous fugitives, walking 
on the top of a rock called Rinchin Beara, enjoying the extenſive 


proſpect which it commanded. Blanaid happening to detach herſelf 


from the reſt of the company, ſtood wrapt in meditation on that part of 
the cliff which overhung a deep precipice. The Bard ſtepping up to 
her, began an adulatory converſation ; then ſuddenly ſpringing for- 


ward, he ſeized her in his arms, and throwing himſelf with her head- 
long down the precipice, both were daſhed to pieces (0). 


The conduct of the Bards continued irreprehenſible from the death 


of Concovar until Fiachodh mounted the throne of Ulſter. Then, and 
once in the reign of Maolchabba, who governed the ſame province 
| the hand of the monarch was raiſed to chaſtiſe them : but they were 
| ſhielded from the impending ſtroke by thoſe generous princes, who 
invited and kindly received them into their dominions (P). 8 


Anno Mundi 2649, 2 great revolution was occaſioned in Ireland by 


the united powers of female poeſy and muſic. Cobthaigh having 
waded to the throne through the blood of his brother Leoghaire, and 
his nephew Oilliol-Aine, only ſpared the life of his grand-nephew Maon, 
| becauſe the natural weakneſs of his frame ſeemed to indicate a ſpeedy 
diſſolution. But Maon was deſtined by the Deity to be the inſtrument of 
His vengeance on the barbarous uſurper. Being privately conveyed to 
the court of the King of South Munſter, he continued there in ſecret 
for ſome time, Here his health was gradually eſtabliſhed, while he i im- 


proved his mind with unremitted diligence. During his continuance 


| (o) KEATIxG. 
(p) Ibid. 
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; 

in this court he became enamoured of the beauteous Moriat, the 
King's daughter. Nor was the princeſs inſenſible of his merit and 
perſonal attractions; but ſhe carefully concealed her paſſion. His 


friends growing anxious for his ſafety, he went, at their ſolicitations, 
to France, where he was honourably received, and promiſed protection 
by the then reigning King. Averfe from a life of inactivity, he led 
ſome of his protector's forces into the field, and ſi gnalized himſelf in 
ſeveral actions. The fame of his valour reached Moriat, and awaken- | 


ed her paſſion for him. Love, which has been often NY 


Spirero nobil ſenſi a rozzi petti ; 
Raddolciro delle lor lingue il ſuono— 


made a poeteſs of the princeſs, She compoſed an ode, in "which the 


extolled the valorous exploits of Maon, urged him to revenge the 
murder of his father and grandfather, and exhorted him to make an 5 


effort to recover the throne of his anceſtors. With this ode, and pro- 


per directions, Craftine, a celebrated Harper, was diſpatched to the 
French court, Seizing a favourable opportunity, he began to ſing it 
in the preſence of the Prince, whoſe attention was ſoon caught by 
the ſweetneſs of the numbers, and the melodious accompaniment of 
the muſician : but when he heard the ſubject mentioned, he eagerly 


enquired the name of the author, and had his curioſity as ſoon grati- 
fied. It was now his turn to obey the reſiſtleſs power of love. Im- 


mediately and ſucceſsfully ſoliciting the aid of the French King, to 
ſupport his pretenſions to the Iriſh Monarchy, he ſet fail for Ireland, 
and vreſted the ſceptre from the hands of Cobthaigh. Soon as he 
Was ſecurely ſeated | on the throne, he adorned. it with the lovely 


Moriat (q). 


(q KEATING, O'HALLORAN, MWinuss. 
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Cormac O Conn, who was proclaimed Monarch Ann. Dom. 254, 


demands our particular notice not as a brave and victorious Prince 
but as a friend and patron of the fine arts. Soon after his acceſſion, 


he eſtabliſhed three academies at Tara: — the firſt, a military academy, 


for inſtructing the young nobility in the uſe of arms; the ſecond, an 
hiſtoric one, where the Seanachaidhe aſſembled from time to time, to 


examine the public records; the third, an academy, for the Breitheam- 
hain (or Brehons) to meet in, to ſuperintend, explain and render law 
and juſtice compatible (r). 


Though Cormac lived in all the ſplendour of an Aſiatic prince, his 


domeſtic regulations were deemed ſo excellent, that they were uni- 
formly adopted by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors. Theſe were, (iſt.) a Prince 


of the blood for a companion. (adly.) A Brehon, to conſult in all 


|  eritical caſes. (3dly.) A Druid, to direct his conſcience. (4tfily.) A chief 
Phyſician to ſuperintend his health. (5thly.) An Ollamh-re-Seanacha, 
to conſult in points of hiſtory and chronology. _ (6thly.) An Ard-Filea, to 

\ rehearſe his own praiſes, and thoſe of his anceſtors. (7thly. ) An Ollamh- 
re-Ceol, with a band of muſic to ſoften his pillow, and ſolace him in 
times of relaxation (s). And (Sthly.) three Stewards of the Houſe- 
hold (t). The nature of each department of theſe different officers is 
elegantly {et forth in a very ancient Iriſh poem, beginning thus, 


 Trambair na riogh, rath C or mac, &c. (o) 


O Kearins, O'HarLonran, WARNER, 
(„) © The ancient uſe of muſic was to compoſe monarchs, when by reaſon of the cares of empire, 


2 they uſed to paſs whole nights in reſtleſs inquietude,” WARBURTOx's Notes on Love's Labour Loft, 


When the Cham of Tartary is ſeated at dinner, no man is ſo hardy as to ſpeak to him, except it 
be muſicians to ſolace the Emperour,” Sir J. ManpeviLLe's Travels, ch. 48. 
(t) O'Hartonran, perhaps thoſe ſtewards of the houſhold aQed as Seneſchalls at publie n 


| feſtivals, We find ſuch an officer in the houſhold of the Engl nobility in the rwge of Henry 8th, 
_ Vide STowe's Survey, p. 315. ed. 1599. 


W This poea may be found inKeatinG's Hi. of lrel, 
NV Cormac 
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Cormac having loſt an eye, in an hoſtile invaſion of the province of 
Connaught, was obliged to reſign the reins of government; for no 
Monarch who had either a perſonal or a mental defect, was allowed 
to fill the throne of Ireland (v). From the ſummit of human glory, 
he deſcended to a little rural retreat at Anacoil, in the neighbourhood 


of Teamora. Here he called forth the powers of his mind, and exer- 
ciſed them in ſuperviſing A TREATISE on THE Laws AvD OBE- 


DIENCE DUE To PRIN CES; and in writing Ap vICE TO A Kin, a 
work in which he treats of the Laws of Poets, Philoſophers, Antiqua- 
ries and Druids (w). In this peace ful retirement he learned to deſpiſe 


the pomp of Kings, and diſcovered, by deep reflection, the abſurdity 
of Druidiſm (x). And here too he died. The character of this Prince 
has been thus laconically drawn by an Iriſh writer : : Budb righ, yy 


phatdh, budh Ae budb e cean a caoimb-j ne. 


In the reign of this Monarch, ſuch of the Filidhe as had paſſed 
the ſeven gradations of their order, and received by diploma the degree 


of Ollamh Filea, were raiſed to a diſtinguiſhed place in the legiſlative 


Fes of Teamor, which was re-eſtabliſhed by Cormac. For this ho- 


nourable ſituation they were well qualified; for every Ollamh Filea was 
obliged to learn by rote the Breith-nimhe, in order to be able to aſſiſt 


V) This was the caſe in Wales. „ Jonveth, ſurnamed Drwydwn, or with the broken noſe, . 
_ the father of Llywelyn, was the eldeſt fon of Owain Groynedd, but was not ſuffered to * his 
right, on account of that blemiſh. 5 Evaxs' $ ſpec. of } 7 I Poet. p. 31. note. 


(wv) O'HATLTORNAx. 


(x) The opinions which Cormac had formed in his retirement of Druidiſm 1 Hvolged, leſ- | 
fened conſiderably the influence which the Druids, thoſe Jeſuits of Ander, had over ro minds of 
the people, 
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the memory of the Brehon, on whom he uſually attended in court; 


ſo that they muſt have been poſſeſſed of much legal knowledge (y). 


Let us now turn to Fin, the brighteſt ornament of Cormac's court, 


and the pride of Iriſh heroes (z). This great commander was ſon of 


Cumhal, who was lineally deſcended from Niah Neacht, King of 


Leinſter (a). His exploits, and the victories obtained by the Fiann (or 
Militia) which he commanded, are recorded by ſo many of our hiſto- 


rians, and ſo often ſung by our Bards, that it is not neceſſary we 


ſhould, nor indeed is it our buſineſs, to enlarge on them here. Howe 
ver, there is one circumſtance in his life which we will take leave to 
mention. Cormac, at the head of the Fian, and attended by our hero, 
failed into that part of North Britain which lies oppoſite to Ireland, 
where he planted a colony of Scots, (the name which the Irith then 
| bore) as an eſtabliſhment for Carbry Riada, his couſi in-german (b). 
'This infant colony, which the Iriſh Monarch foſtered with the ſolicitude 
of a parent, was often protected from the oppreſſive power of the 
Romans by detachments from the Fian, under the command of Fin, 
occaſionally ſtationed in the circumjacent country. Hence the claim of 


(y) Colle#. de rebus Hib. No. 10. pref. to p. 13. Aſter the complex character of Legiſlator and 
Bard had ſeparated in the Grecian ſtates, the Bard was employed to aſſiſt the magiltrate in the high 


taſk of governing the people. Bxown's Diff. on Peet. and Muſic. p. 99. 


(7) Though Cucullin flouriſhed about 200 years before the reign of Cornac, Mr. Macpherſon 


bas made him cotemporary with Fin, whom he calls Fingal. 


(a) Vide Letters on the Poems of 0 by * OH Arronax, in che Dub Mag. for Jan. | 


1763. 


(b) In proceſs of time this colony gave Monarchs to the kingdom of Scotland, and 1 poſterity 


- reign at this day over the Britiſh empire, O'Conox,—Mr., Mack LIx, with his ufual humour, 
alludes to this circumſtance in his Love a la Mode, where he makes Sir Call. O'Brallaghan ſay, 


** Why, little Terence Flaherty O'Bralla han was the man who \ went over from Carrickdergas, and 


the 
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7 * . . . : 
the Scots to Fin, whom one of their writers has dignified with the title 
of © King of woody Morven:“ and hence the many traditional tales 


concerning him and his militia, which a are ſtill current on the weſtern 
coaſt of Scotland (c). 


The ceremony, which (if Mr. Macpherſon is to be credited) was 


uſed by Fin when he prepared for an expedition, ſtrongly marks the 
manners of theſe gloomy times. A Filea, at midnight, went to © the 
hall of ſhells,” (where the tribes feaſted on ſolemn occaſions, ) raiſed the 


war-ſong, and thrice called the ſpirits of their deceaſed anceſtors to 


come & on their clouds” to behold the actions of their children. He | 
then hung a ſhield on a tree, ſtriking it, at times, with the blunt end 
of a ſpear, and ſinging the war-ſong between. Thus he did for'three 


ſucceſſive nights. In the mean time, meſſengers were diſpatched te to 
ſummon together che ſeveral tribes. 0 


Fin fell, A. D. 294, in an engagement at 11 on the banks 
of the River Boyne, near Duleek (e). In conſequence of this event, 


the 

(e) © If, therefore, we may reaſon from a part to the whole, it is juſt to conclude, that all the 

< ſongs preſerved in the Highlands relative to the Fingalians, are alſo Iriſh, They are wholly con- 

'* fined to the Weſtern coaſt of the Highlands, oppoſite Ireland, and the very traditions of the country 
< themſelves acknowledge the Fingalians to be originally Iriſh.” HIL L's Aucient Erſe Poems. 


See alſo Mr. PIVXKERTOx“'s elegant and ingenious Eſſay on vhs Origin of Tag Pretry. (. 43. * 
prefixed to his valuable collection of Ancient Scottiſſi Poems, 


(d) Note en Temora. B. 4. This poem in afew years ſwelled from a ſmall fragment i into a large | 
epic poem of ſix books, Vide Offian's Poems, in n . in FF and in two vols. - 


nns, publiſhed in 1773. 


le) Oo von. — The manner of Fin's death is variouſly related. In the 2 of 8 
at is ſaid, he was ſlain at Rathbrea (to which place he had retired) by the ſtroke of the gaff of Athiach 
Dubdrein, a fiſherman, On this occaſion an ancient poet wrote the following lines: 

| Reſoly'd in peace to fpend his future days, 
Retir'd from labour, and in tranquil eaſe : 
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the name of Rathbrea was changed into that of Killeen, or Cill-Fhin, 
that is, the burying-place of Fin. Fin's death was Immediately fol- 
lowed by the diffolution of the Fian. 


Our hero was ſometimes called Fin Almhain, from his palace which 
tiood at Almhain, (or Allen) i in the county of Kildare (f). He was 
not deficient in any accompliſhment of his time: but he was pre- 
eminent in poetry and muſic; arts of which none of the Fiann were 
allowed to be ignorant. In a poetical dialogue between Oiſin and 
St. Patrick, (which was probably the production of a Bard of the 
middle ages) we find Oiſin thus extolling the vocal powers of his 
father —* When Fin fat upon a hill, and ſung a tune to our heroes, 

which would enchant the multitude to ſleep: O! how much ſweeter 
was it than thy hymns.” —Fin was twice married. His firſt wife 
- Graine enn, a daughter of Cormac, intrigued with Dermid 6), one of 


No more wht toils the foreſt to beſet, 
No more for war h's heroic arms to whet. 
But thus intent a quiet life to lead, 
_ Falſe Athleach Duddrein's ſon did him behead, 
Thus fell the famous, warkke hero Fion, 
| _ His mother Murin's darling, fav'rite ſon. | | 
The foregoing lines are preſerved i in the Annals of Innis-fallen. The verſion which I have given 
of them, was taken from a nnen of that valuable . now preparing ſor the Ne by a young 
gentleman of this city, 
() Mr, Mack RSON always. changes Almbain i into Albain, that i is, e for m and F 
are commutable in the Gielic or Iberno-Celtic language, a KL WI of which he takes adyan- 
tage. . ap 7 e „ . 
() Mr. O'Conox informs me (in one of his letters) that he heard this dialogue recited at one of 
our weddings.. The paſſage I have inſerted in the text, I took from one of thoſe prone which were 
collected by Mr. HIL. among the Scottiſh Highlands, " "oe © "a 
(h) Mr. Macrurnxsox, who exerts an arbitrary power over names, has changed Graine i into 
N in the tranſlation of an elegant little poem on the loves of that amorous lady and Fi in, 
which he attributes to Colgan, chief Bard to Cormac. 
(i) Mr. Suirn has freely and elegantly tranſlated a poem on the death of berni, entitled, | 
Mar marb Diarmod ar Torne nemha, Vide Gavie Antig. 5 


his 
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his ſubordinate officers, in conſequence of which he repudiated her, 
and wedded her ſiſter Aibbhe. By theſe wives he had ſeveral chil- 
dren, the moſt celebrated of whom was 


Ot1s1N, an intrepid hero, and one of the moſt eminent poets of 
his age. To this great man ſeveral fugitive pieces of Iriſh and Erſe 


poetry have been attributed (k): but only a few fragments of his 
works, and thoſe much mutilated and ill-authenticated, have come 
down to us. Indeed had his productions reached us in a ſtate of ori- 
ginal perfection, our beſt Iriſh ſcholars would have found much difficul- 
ty in tranſlating them. For there are many paſſages in Iriſh poems, of 
the fifth and ſixth centuries, which ſeem at preſent, and probably 
ever will remain, inexplicable (). Yet, we are told, that the poems 


of Oiſin are recited and ſung, at this day, by ignorant Scottiſh hinds, 
though the characters of the language in which they were compoſed, 
are as unintelligible to the modern Scots, as the eee of the 


e 


At this diſtant period it is impoſſible to aſcertain the time of Oiſin' $ 


birth, or the part of Ireland in which he was born : and it is equally 


impoſſible to aſcertain the place of his reſidence, for the life of a mili- 
tary man is erratic. But it is certain, that in the county of Donegal 
there is © a cloud capt” mountain called Alt Offoin, around which (ac- 
cording to a learned writer) is the whole ſcenery ſo finely deſcribed 


by Mr. Macpherſon in his Oiſin's Poems: And to the northward of 


* « Since the order of che Bards has ceaſed, fays Mr. Smith, almoſt all the ancient Gielic poems 
are aſcribed to Oſſian.“ Ibid. 
(1) O'Conor, See a curious note on this ſubje i in wie vindicated. p. 20. See alſo tha ns? 
pec. of Welſh Poetry, Note on No. g. 
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Lough-Derg are the mountains, caverns and lakes of Fin (m). Here 
the peaſant as he hies to his field the images impreſſed on his youth- 
ful mind, being awakened by the ſcenes around him—* hums to 
himſelf the tale of other times ;” and, ſhould he unexpectedly hear 
the ſoft tread of an approaching foot, or a ruſtling amidſt the buſhes, 
he ſtarts, and tremblingly turns around, expecting to behold the airy 
form of ſome Finian hero. In an extract made by Camden, from an 
Account ory THE MaNnNERs OF THE NATIVE IRisH, in the 16th 
Century, they think (ſays the author) the ſouls of the deceaſed are | 
in communion with the famous men of thoſe places, of whom 
« they retain many ſtories and ſonnets; as of the Giants Fin Mac- 
. Huyle, Oſker-Mac-Oſshin, or Oſshin-Mac Owin ; and they lay 
* through illuſion, that they often ſee them (n). 1 


Oiſin lived to lament the death of his ſon Ot, (the child of his 
beloved wife Evarallin ,) who was killed by the hand of the Iriſh Mo- 
narch, Cairbre Liffecar, in the battle of Guara, A. D. 296. Nor is it 
improbable, that the venerable Bard continued after this melancholy 

event, to advance in the vale of life, until * the miſt of years cloſed 
upon his light (o).“ How beautifully has Mr. Macpherſon made him 
lament the loſs of his ſight, in an apoſtrophe to the Sun, in the poem 
of Carthon (pi Eo thou that rolleſt above, round as the ſhield of my 

G fathers! 


(m) C led. de rebus Hib, No. 12. ek p. 96. Wich all due deſerence to my learned friend, I 
will take leave to obſerve, that the whole ſcenery of Macpherſon's poems cannot le immediately 
arcund Alt-Oſſoin, as the ſcenes of many of his heroes” battles lay in Scotland. | 

() Ginson's Ed. of Camden's Brit. publiſhed in 1695. p. 1048. 

(0) Mr. PLAYFAIR, in his Chronology, makes Oiſin flouriſh about A. D. 300. 

(p) A young lady, on whoſe veracity I have the firmeſt reliance, informed me, that her ſather 
had a labourer, who was in poſſeſſion of two volumes of Iriſh MS. Poems, which, in her infancy, 
ſhe often heard him read to a ruſtic audience in her ſataer's fields, The bold imagery, and marvellous 


air 


r . 
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fathers ! Whence are thy beams, O Sun! thy everlaſting light ? Thou 
comeſt forth, in thy awful beauty, and the ſtars hide themſelves in the 
ſky ; the moon, cold, and pale, ſinks in the weſtern wave. But thou 


thyſelf moveſt alone: who can be a companion of thy courſe ! The 


oaks of the mountain fall : the mountains themſelves decay with 
years: the ocean farinks and grows again : the moon herſelf is loſt 
in Hcaven; but thou art for ever the ſame, rejoicing in the brightneſs 
of thy courſe. When the world is dark with tempeſts ; when thunder 
rolls, and lightning flies ; thou lookeſt in thy beauty, from the clouds, 


and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Oſſian, thou lookeſt in vain ; for he 


beholds thy beams no more ; whether thy yellow hair flows on the 


eaſtern clouds, or thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt. But thou 


art, perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon, and thy years will have an end. 
Thou ſhalt ſleep i in thy clouds, careleſs of the voice of the morning.- — 


Exult then, O Sun, in the ſtrength of thy youth! Age is dark and 
unlovely; it is like the glimmering of the moon, when it ſhines 
through broken clouds, and the miſt is on the hills; the blaſt of the 
north is on the plain, the traveller ſhrinks in the midſt of his jour- 
ney. 


J» 


But Oiſin was not Fin's chief Bard, or Ollamh- re-Dan. This ka. : 


nourable ſtation was filled by Fergus Fihbheoil (of the ſweet lips) 


air of theſe poems, ſo 3 her at fancy, that they naked for ſome years trongly in- 


preſſed on her memory. When Mr, Macpherſon's Offian's Poems were put into her hands, ſhe was 


ſurpriſed to find in them, her favourite Irith tales, decked with meretricious ornaments ; and her 


bluſtering heroes Fin, Con, Cuchullin, &c. fo poliſhed in their manners, In the poem of Carthon, 


(with the original of which ſhe had been particularly delighted) ſhe thinks Mr, Macpherſon kept 
very cloſe to his original; but ſhe can only diſcover faint traces of the other tales here and there in 


his Epic Poems. What pity that thoſe precious volumes are irrecoverably loſt !—at leaſt to this 
kingdom, Since the literary curioſity of my fair informant was awakened, the has made ſeveral vain 


enquiries for them. —Perhaps they were picked up by ſome Scorch GLEANER of Iriſh Poems, — 


for ſuch perſons have been ſeen in this kingdom, 


another 


. 
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another ſon of the great Finian commander; a Bard on whom ſuc- 
ceeding poets have beſtowed almoſt as many epithets, as Homer has 
given to his Jupiter. In ſeveral poems ſtill extant he is called, Ar-glie 
(the truly ingenious) ; fathach (ſuperior in knowledge); fecal-geur 
(ſkilled in the choice of words) &c. &c. So perſuaſive was his clo- 
quence, that, united with his rank, it acquired him an almoſt univerſal 
aſcendency. : 


But it was in the field of battle that Fergus' eloquence proved of 
real utility. In a fine ancient heroic poem called Carn-Fin-TRAGHA, 
(The Battle of Fintry) Fin is often repreſented as calling on Fergus to 
animate the drooping valour of his officers, which the Bard never fails 
to do effectually. In this battle Oiſin was beginning to yield in a 
ſingle combat; which being obſerved by Fergus, he addreſſed ſome 
encouraging ſtrains to him in a loud voice. Theſe were heard by 
Oiſin, and his foe fell beneath his ſword (q). 


Several admirable poems attributed to Fergus are ſtill extant. We 
will enumerate them here. — DAR 60, a poem, written on occaſion 
of a foreign Prince of that name, invading Ireland. Dargo encoun- 
tered the Fenii, and was ſlain by Goll, the ſon of Morni. CarTy- 
GABHRA (The Battle of Gabhra). This battle was fought by the 
Fenii againſt Cairbre, the Monarch of Ireland, whoſe aim in provoking 
it, was to ſuppreſs the formidable power of that Legion. Cairbre's life 
fell a ſacrifice to this bold attempt. 'Theſe poems. abound with all 
the imagery, fire and glowing deſcription of the ancient Gäelic, and 
juſtify the praiſes beſtowed on Fergus. Each poem concludes with 
Fergus' atteſtation of his being the author. Beſides theſe, there arc a 
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(q) O'HatLonan, Hiſt. of Irel. vol. 1. p. 275. 
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PAN®GYRIC on Goll, the ſon of Morni, and another on Uſgar. In 
the latter, the poet has interwoven an animating harangue to the 
hero, who. is the ſubject of it, in the battle of Gabhra. The dition. 
of theſe panegyrics is pure, nervous and perſuaſive. And to each, the 
name of Fergus, the Poet, ſon of Fin, is prefixed as author (r). 


The number of Bards that flouriſhed at this period muſt have been 
very conſiderable ; for each Cath of the Fenii, had not only a band 
af muſic attendant on it, but alſo a certain number of Filidhe to re- 
hearſe their deeds, and excite them to feats of glory (s). 


Diod. Siculus informs us, in his account of the Gauls, that when 
armies, were ready to engage, if their Bards but came between them, 
they immediately put an end to the battle; as if their warriors were ſo 
many wild beaſts, which they had charmed by the power of their ſongs. 
This extraordinary power was poſſeſſed in an eminent degree by the 
Iriſh Bards. We will ſelect one inſtance from many. In the celebrated 
contention for precedence between Fin and Goll, near Fin's palace, at 
Almhain, the attending Bards obſerving the engagement to grow very 
ſharp, were apprehenſive of the conſequence, and determined, if 
poſſible, to cauſe a ceſſation of hoſtilities. To effect this, they ſhook 
the Chain of Silence, and flung themſelves amongſt the ranks, extolling 
the ſweets of peace, and the atchievements of the combatants' anceſtors. 
Immediately both parties laying down their arms, liſtened with at- 
tention to the harmonious lays. of their Bards; and in the end, re- 
 warded them with precious gifts. T his circumſtance has been cele- 


(r) For theſe obſervations on Fergus' Productions I am indebted to Mr. T. OFLanni GAN, (a : 
Student of Trinity College, Dublin), the brilliancy of whoſe genius will, I men, thed a luſtre on 
ſome of our Bardic Remains, which he 1 is now about to tranſlate, 

(5). OHayronan, 


brated 
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brated in an ancient Legend called, BrxutGAan BEACG NA H' ALMUINE, 
in the following words (t): — I. an fin do eirgbe an Fili fir-glie fat- 
hach, foeal-geur, agus an deagh-fhear-duaſmhar-Dana, iogbion FEAR Gus, 
Fili Mac Fin, agus aos Ealaidheana na Feine mar aon fris, agus do gbab- 
| badar Duaine, agus Dreacht, agus deagb-Dbana dona Laochra ſin, cum 
à ceoſg, agus a. cceannſaidhe ; agus an fin. do ſguireadar da'n oirleach agus 
dan Athchuma-re cheile, agus re cantain na Filidbe do leagadar na V airm 
ar lar agus do thogbbadar na Fi * ad, agus do e Greim Sitbe 
agus reitigh eatora (u). 


IV. HAVING thus groped our way through the dark ages of 
Paganiſm, we will henceforth proceed with that ſteady ſtep and con- 
_ fident air, which a benighted traveller aſſumes, on obſerving the miſts 
of the morning tinged. with the glowing radiance of the riſing ſun, 


| (t) A copy of this poem is in the poſſeſſion of the Rev. Dr. Younc, F. T. C. D.—A ſimilar 
Inſtance of the influence of a Britiſh Bard is thus related by DRAVTOU, in his Polyolbion ; 
| And, as you were moſt drad, 
So yee (before the reſt) in ſo great reverence had 
Your Bards, which ſung your deeds, that whe ſterne hofts have ſtood 
With lifted hands to ſtrike (in their inflamed blood) | 
One Bard but comming in, their murd'rous ſwords had taid- 75 
In his moſt dreadful voice as thundring Heaven had ſaid, 
Stay Britans: When he ſpake, his words ſo powreſul were. 
Song 6. 
We find the Iriſh Clergy in the 11th century. poſſeſſ ing the ſame influence on a contending armies, 
i O'HaLLoRan's Hf. of Irel. v. 2. p. 297. 
(u) Through this Legend, (like Hiſt. de las civiles guerras 4 Granada, ſo honourably noticed by 
Biſhop Pe xcy in his delectable Reliqures, v. 1. p. 337) a great number of heroic ſongs and ſhort 
poems are interſperſed, to illuſtrate and diverſify the narrative, There are ſtill extant, ſeveral 
hiſtoric narratives in the Iriſh language, conſtrued in the ſame manner, 


like 
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When the light of the goſpel firſt dawned on. this iſland, the dark 
myſteries of the Druids were revealed, and their whole order melted, 
like a viſion, into air (w). But the order of the Bards continued for 

N many ſucceeding ages, invariably the ſame (x) ; with this difference, 
| however, that inſtead of raiſing pzans to falſe Gods, they oftentimes 
attuned their Harps to the praiſes of the Moſt High. Dubthach Mac 
Lughair, an eminent Bard, and Ard-Filea to Leogaire(y), Monarch of Ire- 
land, who was converted to Chriſtianity from the errors of Heatheniſm, 
* turned (ſays Jocelyn) (z) his poetry, which in his youth he had employ- 
ed in the praiſes of falſe Gods, to a better uſe, and now changing his 
“ opinion and language, compoſed more elegant poems, to the honour 
© of the Omnipotent God, and the praiſes of his Saints.” Feich, or 
Fiach, a Bard, who had flouriſhed at the ſame period, (and had been 
a diſciple of Dubthach) was appointed Biſhop over the church of Sletty, 
by St. Patrick, in whoſe praiſe he wrote an hymn in Iriſh, which has 
been publiſhed with a literal tranſlation into latin, by Colgan. In | 
an ancient MS. called the RoMaNncE oF CEAR BHALL (a), we find 


(w) 5 The laſt place we read of them (the Druids) in the Britiſh dominions, is Ireland, where 


they continued in full poſſeſſion of all their ancient power till the year 4 32 after Chriſt, when St. 
5 Patrick undertook the converſion of that iſland,” 


BoRLASE's Int. of Cornwall. p. 155. 
(xX) Bucnanan, ſpeaking of the Bards, ſays, * many of their ancient cuſtoms yet remain ; yea, 
there is almoſt nothing changed of them in Ireland, but only ceremonies and rites of religion, 
| _ Hift. of Scotl. B. 2. 
? : (y) It was in the prefence of I eogaire that St, Patrick diſputed with the Druids, | 
| (z) HaxRIs's Ed. of Wares Works, v. 2. p. 126. 
(a) In the poſſeſſion of Col. VaLLancey. Vide Collect. de rebus. Hib, No. 13. p. 37. The 
| Grecian as well as the Iriſh heroes, ſometimes ſolaced their private hours with the Harp. The de- 
5 legates ſent by Agamemnon to Achilles found him playing on that inſtrument : 
| | LE OS Amus'd at eaſe, the godlike man they found, 
b Pleas'd with the ſolemn Harp's harmonious ſound. 
With this he ſoothes his angry ſoul, and ſings 
N h Th' immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 


1 ” 
—— retres a» | r * _ n 
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this, paſſage, agus ro boi Cearbhall an tan fin ag orphideadb d Aoſar cum- 
+ tha idir anaa codblat ; that is, —and at that time Cearbhall was playing 
on his Harp, to the Almighty Aoſar (God) after his firſt ſleep.” 


Nor is it to be wondered at, that the order of the Bards ſhould eſ- 
eſcape the fate of that of the Druids, on this great revolution in re- 
ligion, For, it was through the means of the Bards only that the 
Prince or Chieftan could hope for immortality to his fame: Without 
them too, the feaſt, however luxuriouſly ſpread, would prove in- 

ſipid (b). So ſtrong was the attachment of the Celtic nations to 
their poetry and their Bards (ſays the elegant Blair) (e), that amidſt 
« all the changes of their governments and manners, even long after 

„ the order of the Druids was extinct, and the national religion altered, 
the Bards, continued to flouriſh; not as a ſet of ſtrolling ſongſters, 
“like the Greek A/ or Rhapſodiſts, in Homer's. time, but as. an 
« order of men highly reſpected in the ſtate, and ſupported by a pub- 
i eſtabliſhment. We. find them, according, to the teſtimonies of 
« Strabo. and Diodorus, before the age of Auguſtus, Ceſar; and we 
find them remaining under the ſame name, and exerciſing. the ſame: . 
functions as of old, in Ireland, and in. the north of Scotland, almoſt 
+ down. to our own times,” 


(b) It was thus with the Greeks, Amongſt that people there was no convivial aſſembly without 
a Bard: NT . | | 
I ſee the ſmoke of ſacrifice aſpire, 
And hear, what graces ev'ry feaſt, the Iyre, 
| Oaby/. b. „ 
In ancient times, no grand ſcene of ſetivity in England was Complete without a Minſtrel, Pe xc v's 
Reliques. v. 2. p. 170. 

(e) Dif. on the Poems of Offin 
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* After the introduction of Chriſtianity, ſome. of our Bards acted in 
the double capacity of Bards and Clergymen (d). So late as the 13th 


century we find Donchad O'Daly, Abbot of Boyle, excelling all the 
other Bards of his time in the hymnal ſpecies of poetry (e). 


Soon after St. Patrick (e) had eſtabliſhed Chriſtianity and his own 
Supremacy in this kingdom, Dubthach and Roſa, two celebrated Bards, 
recommended to him the examination and correction of the Iriſh Chro- 


nicles and Genealogies (f). But he modeſtly declined undertaking, 
ſingly, this arduous and honourable office, alledging in excuſe, his 
| ignorance of the antiquities of the iſland, and the pedigrees of the 
different families: however, he deemed a teviſion of the national re- 
_ cords abſolutely neceſſary, and offered his aid. At his deſire, there- 


fore, Leogaire convened a committee for this purpoſe at Teamor, con- 


ſiſting of three Kings, three Prelates, and three Senachaidhe :—the 


Kings were, the Monarch himſelf, Daire King of Ulſter and Con- 


naught, and the King of Munſter ; the Prelates, St. Patrick, the pious | 
Binen, and the judicious Cairnach ; and the Seanachaidhe, Dubthach, 


Feargus, and Roſa. This reſpeQable committee expunged from the 


national records, whatever ſeemed improbable and doubtful, and 


purged them of their corrupt connections with Paganiſm. The records, 


thus purified and authenticated, were tranſcribed into the SEANACHAS 


(d) Hence (according to Mac PHERSON) they had the name C//tre, which is probably derived 
ſrom the Latin Clericus, Note on Temora, b. 6.— The Engliſh Minſtrels too were admitted to ſome 


of the inferior honors of the clerical character. Vide Notes on Pexcy's EV. on the anc. Eng. 


Minifl. p. 40. 

(e) O'Conor's Diſſ. on Hiſt. of bak. p. 73. and ſee alſo Azcnpali s Mu maſiem Hibernicun 
(p. 602.) a late valuable acceſſion to the ſtock of Iriſh literature. 

(f) Mr, O'HALLORAx thinks that St. Patrick introduced amongſt us the Roman alphabet, Hi 


of Trel.v. 2. Lord LyTTLEToON ſeems to be of the ſame opinion, Hit of the Life a 4, N. 3. 
b. 4. The Iriſh character now, for a time, fell into diſuſe, 


Mokx, 
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More, (or great Book of Antiquity). Of this venerable RIVER many 
copies were taken, and by the unanimous conſent of the committee, 
intruſted to the care of the Biſhops, to be by them depoſited in their 


ſeveral churches and monaſteries, for the benefit of poſterity. Moſt of 


theſe copies were deſtroyed, during the ravages of the Danes and 
Engliſh ; but ſtill, ſeveral ineſtimable fragments of them are to be found 
in public libraries, and in the hands of the curious. Amongſt theſe frag- 


ments are, LEABHAR-ARDAMACHA,—P$8ALTAIR CHAISIL,—LEARB-: 


HAR GHLEN-DA-boSH,—LEABHAR-IR8t. CHLUAN a-Mic-Nois,— 
LEABHaR FloNTAIN CHLUANA BH AIGHNIGH,—LEABHAR DUBH 
Muor AR, —LEABHAR GABALA, and LEABHAR NA HuAaIlDHOHAN= 
GABTHALA (g). 


But the wiſdom. of our Apoſtle was not merely exerciſed on the 
records of the kingdom. He alſo reviſed and corrected the ' Breith- 
Neithme. It was probably at this period they were turned into proſe.. 


Several of theſe laws, with tranſlations and. illuſtrations, have been 
lately given to the public, by a gentleman, to whom the literary world 
in general, but the Iriſh antiquaries in particular, have many and great 
obligations. In a ſumptuary code of thoſe laws (which had been con- 


firmed by Mogha Nuadhad, who: was killed at the battle of Moylean 
A. D. 192) I find the following curious articles reſpeQing the Bards (h). 


« The lawful value of a filver bodkin to a King, or Profeſſor, 


= (a Bard, or en is e heifers, if the fame be made of refined 


filyer.” 


(8) St. Patrick, in the exceſs of his zeal, committed to the flames ſeveral hundred volumes, relat- 
ing to the affairs of the Dtuids in particular, and the kingdom in general. This literary conflagration 
occaſioned a wide chaſm in our annals, | : | 

(h) Collect. de rebus Hib. vol. 1. | 5 5 | 
1 i _— I „The 


/ | 
| 
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ef The lawfol price of cloaths for holydays, is alike to all Airech 


ſebes, and they are to pay for the ſame in three gales: but if any ſkir- 


miſh or diſpute ſhall happen on this payment, on the Convention days 
of the States, or holydays of the Ollamhs, the perſon found guilty of | 


ſuch a fray ſhall forfeit his Eric.” 


00 The en value of cloathing to a Poeteſs, or to the Wife of a 


Bard, according to the old law. If he be of long ſtanding in the tribe, 


it is proper he ſhould be made free. Three milch eows' is the value of 


a free Poet's cloathing and of his Wife's : it is the ſame from the Chief 
Bard of a Flaith (petty Prince) to the Ollamh, or Poet Laureat; and 


the value of their wives cloathing is the ſame. 


The lawful price of the cloathing of an Ollamh, or Poet nit, 
and of the Anra, or ſecond Poet, is five milch COWS. go 


Dr. Lenting after Swing ſome 1 time on the happy effect of St. 


Patrick's Miſſion, and the miracles performed by him, takes a retroſ- 


pective view of the Pagan ages, and collecting the moſt celebrated 


Bards of thoſe times into a body, thus enumerates them chronologi- 
cally, but without marking the æra in which each Bard flouriſhed ;— 
Amergin Glungeal ; Sean Macaighe ; Brigh Banughdar, (from whom the 
word Brighe in the Iriſh language is become proverbial) ; Conla Caoin 
Bhreathach, the famous Antiquary of the province of Connaught; Sean- 
chan Mac Cuil Chlaoins; and the learned Faethna his ſon; Seanchan, the 
| ſon of Oiliolla; Moran, the ſon of Maoin; Feargus Fianaidhe in Kerry; 


Luachra Feircheairtine, a celebrated Poet; Neidhe, the ſon of Aidhna 
Aitherne, the ſon of Amhnas; Feargus, a Poet of note, the fon of 
Aithirne ; Neara, the ſon of Fionnchuil from Sioduibh; Seadamus, the 
ſon of Moruinn, Fearadhach Fionnfathach, the principal author of the 


WIS DON 
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Wispom or THE King or IRELAND; Fithall Feargus, a good Poet; 
Roſa, the ſon of Tirchin; and Dubthach 0 1 


The fourth century was 1 with Torna Kerns, Olamh-Filea 
to Nial the Great. Several of this Bard's productions are extant, viz. 
a Poem beginning thus, | 


Dail Catha, it ir Gere, an Ni all ; &c. 


another poem aſſerting the pre-eminence of the Northern Line; and a 
few ſweet lines on Relic-na-Riogh, near Cruachain, a royal ceme- 


tery (i). 


A negative proof of the great reverence in which the order of the 


| Bards was held, and of the ſacredneſs of their perſons, even in the midſt 


of ſlaughter, occurs in this century. Eochaidth, the then Monarch, 


was defeated by Eana, King of ' Leinſter, at the battle of Cruachan. 
In this engagement, Eana killed Cetmathch, Laureat-Bard to the Mo- 
narch, although he fled for refuge under the ſhields of the Leinſter 


troops. For this baſe deed, ſo enen and ſo abhorred, as to be deemed 
almoſt a deed without a name, the ruthleſs King was ſtigmatized 


with the epithet Cinſealach, (the foul or reproachful nu} which name 


e to His 1 WF 


Fhis relpe d for the perſon of the Bard we Gifoover't in Grecian flney:; 


Homer, whoſe works are the mirror of the age in which they were 


written, exemplifies it in the following addreſs of Phemius to the 
vengeful Ulyſſes, in order to ente his wrath :- — | 


(i) KrAT ING. O'Conoxs. OHALLO RAM. KE ATINGd has preſerved his poem on Relic- 
na- Riogh. | | | | | 

(k) O'HaLLonan, 3 281 
„ 55 H 2 O King, 


G 
| 
| 
| 
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O King, to mercy be thy ſoul inclin'd, 

And ſpare the Poet's ever gentle kind : 

A deed like this, thy future fame would wrong, 
For dear to Gods and men, is ſaored ſong. 
Self-taught I ſing, by Heav'n and Heav'n alone 
The genuine ſeeds of poeſy are ſown ; 

And, what the Gods beſtow, the lofty lay 

To Gods alone, and God-like worth, we pay. 
Save then the Poet, and thyſelf reward, 
"Tis thine to merit, mine is to record (I). 


| The Iriſh Bards were deemed of ſo much conſequence in the State, 

' that they were ſometimes accepted of as hoſtages. Of this, an inſtance 
preſents itſelf to us in the next century: Aodh-Dubh, King of Mun- 
ſter, would not conſent to the inveſtiture of Aodh-Caomh, till he 


delivered up hoſtages to him, in order to ſecure to himſelf his own 


ſucceſſion, or that of his ſon's, after his (Caomh's) deceaſe. This 
was agreed to; and Breanuin, Abbot of Clonfert, and Mac Lenin, 
Caomh's favourite Filea, the father of. St. Colman, were delivered up 
as ſureties to Aodh Dubh, for the performance of the covenant. 


Inveſted with honors, wealth and power; endowed with exttaordi- 
nary privileges, which no other ſubjects preſumed to claim; poſſeſſed 
of an art, which, by ſoothing the mind, acquires an aſcendency over 
it; reſpected by the Great for their learning, and reverenced, almoſt 


(1) Oprss. book 22. We find a beautiful inſtance of reſpect for the perſon of a Bard i in Mr. 
Smit n's Fall of Tura, which may have a foundation in truth, or at leaſt in tradition. The Bard 
* with his Harp, goes, trembling, to the door, His ſteps are like the warrior of many years when he 
© bears, mournfu], to the tomb, the ſon of his ſon, The threſhold is ſlippery with Crigal's wandering 
blood]; acroſs it the aged falls, The ſpear of Duarma, over him is liſted ; but the dying Crigall 
tells, I. is the Bard,” Be 


2 10 
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to adoration, by the Vulgar, for their knowledge of the ſecret compoſi- 
tion, and hidden harmony of the univerſe, —the Bards became, in 
the reign of Hugh, intolerably inſolent and corrupted, and their order 


a national grieyance (m). They arrogantly demanded the golden 


buckle and pin, which faſtened the royal robes upon the Monarch's 
| breaſt, and had been for many generations the aſſociate of the 
Crown (n); they lampooned the Nobility, and were guilty of ſeveral 
immoralities; and not only grew burthenſome to the State, which 

munificently ſupported the different foundations to which they be- 


longed, but increaſed ſo prodigiouſly, (the order at that time conſiſting 


of one-third of the men of Ireland !) that the mechanic arts languiſhed 
from want of artificers, and agriculture from want of hnſbandmen. 


Hence the Monarch convened an Aſſembly of the States at Drom-Chille, 


in the county of Donegal, (A. D. 580) principally to expel the Bards 


from the kingdom, and to aboliſh totally the whole order. But at the 


interceſſion of St. Columba, who was ſummoned from Scotland to at- 
tend this Aſſembly, he ſpared the Order ; but reduced its numbers, al- 
lowing only to each Provincial Prince, and to each Lord of a Cantred, 


one regiſtered Ollaimh, who was ſworn to employ his talents to no 


other purpoſe but the glory of the Deity,—the honor of his country—of 
its heroes—of its females—and of His own patron (o). On theſe 


Ollaimh, 


() Mr. Sur ſuppoſes chat the Bards did not become licentious till aſter the i of the 
order of Druids. It was not till after the Druids became extin&, that the Bards, ſurviving every 
check under which they were held by that ſuperior order, forfeited this high eſteem, by conferring 
: pruiie or cenſure where it was not due, as either intereſt ſwayed, or paſſion influenced them. 


Hiſt. of the Druids. p. 7. 
(n) The Welch Bards alſo grew ſo inſolent in their manner, and ſo unreaſonable in their 


- requeſts, that in the time of Griffudd ap Cynan, it became neceſſary to controul them by a law 


which reſtrained them from aſking for the Prince's horſe, hawk, or grey hound. Vide Joxxs's 
Muf. and Poet, Relicks of the Welſh Bards, a very curious work. 


(0) The names of the principal families which ſupplied thoſe hereditary Barils were, viz. Mac 
Cortina, Mac Carthy, O'Donoghne, Fitz-Gerald and O Daly. — The latter were the hereditary Bards 
5 of 


| ! 
| 
' 
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Ollaimh, he ordained, that their patrons ſhould ſettle an hereditary 
revenue (p). He alſo, by the advice of the Saint, erected new Filean 
Seminaries, in the nature of Univerſities, liberally endowing them, 
but limiting the number of ſtudents in each. Of theſe Seminaries, the 
reigning Monarch's chief Bard, was always, in future, to be Principal, 
or Preſident (q), and to be authorized to appoint Inſpectors, to examine 
into their ſtate at certain periods, and to make what reforms in them 
he judged neceſſary: he alſo had the right of nominating the Ollaimh 
entertained by the Princes and Lords. Theſe ordinances were reli- 
giouſly obſerved till the diſſolution of the Monarchy (r). 


Soon as thoſe wiſe regulations had paſſed into laws, Dallan Forgail, 
the Monarch's Ollamh-Filea, began to exerciſe his newly acquired 


of O'Leighlin, of Burrin : but by means of a train of fortunate circumftances, they roſe'to affluence 
and power; and inſtead of being retainers themſelves, they entertained domeſtic Bards, and were 
viſited by itinerant Minſtrels, About the cloſe of the laſt century, a wandering muſician preſented 
to the head of this ſamily a Dan or panegyric, which the old gentleman having read, turned to the 
poet and ſaid, Friend, I admire your compoſition, and thank you for the honor you do me. As 
%a reward I will give you ſome advice, The profeſſion of à Bard is now but a very precarious means 
of ſubſiſtence : relinquiſh it, therefore, for a more profitable one. We, ourſelves, (meaning his own 
family) purſued the profeſſion only while it was attended with any emolument.“ 
248 Early in the Chriſtian æra, Oliol Ollum, King of Munſter, ſettled on Carbre Muſe, his 
Ollamh-Filea, the barony of Carbre, in the county of Cork, ſo called from him, This circumſtance 
is alluded to by the“ gently warbling De LA Cour” in his Epiſtle to Lord Shannon on ab, & 
the fine arts, Aſter lamenting his being obliged to remain in Ireland, 
Far from the great and all poetic pow'rs. 
He vroceeds, 4 - Sr nr 
: | Where no encouragement attends the Muſe, 
Such as of old imperial Patrons uſe, 
When pens unflattring royaliz'd regard, 
And met a Province for their juſt reward, 
(a) Colleges of Poets were early eſtabliſhed in Germany ; and the Arch-Poet preſided over this 


order of men. SELDE N's Honors. 


(r) KeaTinG, Warner, Mac Cuartin, O'HalLokan, 


power. 
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power. He recommended Hugh Eigeas to Crioch Brearg, and ap- 
pointed Meath Urmaol the Ard-Ollamh in the two provinces of Lein- 
ſter and Munſter; Seanchan he allotted to the province of Connaught, 

and Firb to the province of Ulſter; and nominated an Ollamh to 
_ Prince and Chief in the 6 kingdom (s). 


St. Silbe having thus ſaved the Bards from the royal vengeance, 
and procured ſalutary and honourable regulations, and noble eſtabliſh- 
ments for their order, might have addreſſed them in the following 
well-known lines of Lucan— 


You too, ye Bards, whom ſacred raptures fire 
To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre, 
Who conſecrate in your immortal ſtrain, 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain, 
Securely now the tuneful taſk renew, 
And nobler themes i in deathleſs ſongs purſue 0. 


It has been aſſerted by ſome writers, that the Bards were PEAR ; 
h baniſhed at this period, by a reſolution of the Aſſembly of Drom- 
Chill, to Scotland, where they diſſeminated ſeveral of their poems, 
which have been ſince adopted by the Scots. But this was not the 
caſe. _ Hugh, indeed, threatened to expel the whole order from the 
kingdom ; but he only exiled ſome to Dalraida, in Ulſter. Now part of 
the weſtern coaſt of Scotland is denominated Dalraida.— Hence, pro- 
bably, the miſtake.— That many Iriſh poems (ſays Mr. O'Halloran 
in a Letter to the author) have been preſerved in Scotland, cannot he 


(s) Rus tine. 
(t) Pharſalia, B. 1. 


doubted ; 
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e douhted ; but by no means from a ſuppoſition that our Bards were 
© baniſhed there. The Highlanders were deſcended from the great 
« houſes of Ireland; thither they tranſmitted the laws, cuſtoms, 
% manners and language of the mother country; moſt of which they 
e preſerye at this day. The exploits of Cucullin, Connal, Cearnach, 
„% Morni, Fin, Oiſin, and Oſgar, were as dear to them, as to the 
mother country, ſince they were the exploits of their own anceſtors, 
as well as thoſe of Ierne, that they recorded.“ 


We are warranted by reaſon to aſlert, that the national muſic of 
Ireland began 7o ſmell of the Church in the early ages of Chriſtianity. 
In the ſixth century the famous monaſtery of Benchoir or Bangor (u), 
was founded, in which a perpetual full choir was kept up for many 
ages. It was probably about this period that choirs, and with them, 
the plain chant of the Greek church, were introduced into all the 
abbies, monaſteries and churches of note in the kingdom (w). And 
as in thoſe days the Iriſh were remarkably obſervant of religious duties, 
their ear muſt have been formed by the church muſic which it 
was conſtantly imbibing. The national muſic of a country (ſays a 
great maſter) (x) is good or bad, in proportion to that 'of its church. 


(u) Beanchoir, ſo called, ſays Mr. O'Hartronan, from the melody of its mufic : Bein-Chor, 
| Tweet muſic, This gentleman aſſerts, that when the Abbey of Niville, in France, was founded, 

the wiſe of Pepin ſent to Ireland for Doctors to inſtrut in Church diſcipline, and for Muficians 

and Chorifters for the Church muſic. Miſt. of Irel. v. 2. p. 92. The Abbey of Mungret, near 
Limerick, contained at one period (ſometime in the roth century) 1500 religious perſons, of 

whom 500 were killed in ꝑſulmody, to ſerde continually in the chair. AxchDUÄL Ls Mn. Hib. 

(* The reader wilt find the ſubject of our Church muſic moſt ably treated of by my very learned. 

and' ingenious friend, Dr. LE DWicn, in No. II. of the Appendix. 


(z) Dr. BV ANV. State of Mufic in Germany, vol. 1. p. 227. 


fervice.“ 
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ſervice.” Hence we may conclude, that at this time the Iriſh muſic 
began to loſe its influence over the paſſions ; for church muſic has 
nothing to do with them (y): Devotion, indeed, it warms, and opens 
to the religious enthuſiaſt, the vault of Heaven.— 


There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full-voic'd Quire below, 
In ſervice high, and anthems clear, 
As may with ſweetneſs, through m mine ear 
Diſſolve me into extacies, 
And bring all Heav'n before mine eyes (2). 


The ſciences and polite arts continued to move progreſively to per- 
fection in Ireland, till the invaſion of the Danes, at which time, ac- 


cording to Dr. Prideaux (a), it was the prime ſeat of learning in 


Chriſtendom. This event checked their progreſs. While the kingdom 


was torn with inteſtine broils, and our ſeas were dyed with blood, 
the light of ſong” was eclipſed, and learning, and all the liberal arts, 


languiſned. Amongſt a people ſolicitous about their perſonal ſafety, the 
cultivation of the mind is neglected. But during the uſurpation of 
Turgeius, the Iriſh were compelled into ignorance. A profeſſed 


enemy to learning himſelf, he forbade them to have their children 


taught to read; ordered every book that could be found, to be either 


torn or burned; allowed none but Danes, admiſſion into the chapels, 
churches, and monaſteries ; and either razed to the ground, or devoted 
to the devouring flames, all our Theological and Filean colleges. 


687 vide, an n elegant Di. on ; Scortifh Muſee, prefixed 1 to the Puttical Remains of 2 I. p. 2. . 
(2) MIL Tox's Penſeroſo, 


(a) PID EZAUE' Connex. ln ca ie later from Dr. Same Jonnron to our venerable hiſto- | 


rian, CHaxLEs O'Conox, (now lying before me) I find the following paſſage : © Dr. Leland begios 
his hiſtory too late; the ages which deſerve an exact enquiry, are thoſe times (for ſuch times there 
4 were) when Ireland was the ſchool of the Weſt, the quiet habitation of ſanQity and literature.“ 


© | fs Againſt 
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Againſt the profeſſors of learning and of muſic too, his Goth- like fury 


| was directed. Driven from their ſeminaries, and the caſtles of their 
N patrons, ſome lay concealed in woods, ſome in wilds and amongſt 
mountains, while others were led into captivity; and the harps of the 
| perſecuted Bards, like thoſe of the Iſraelites on a ſimilar occaſion (b), 
were unſtrung, or ſtruck to a lamentable ſtrain in a ſilent valley, or 

beneath the ſhelter of a rocky cavern (c). 


The Iriſh had juſt begun to breathe, after the perſecution of the 
Danes, when the pious, the learned, and the heroic Cormac was 
proclaimed King of Munſter. This Prince united the pontifical and 
regal dignities: he was at the ſame time, Archbiſhop of Caſhel and 
King of Munſter (d). He was likewiſe a Poet, 


— he he. 
a Himſelf to ſing, and buil'd the lofty rhime. 


To his induſtry and genius, we owe the completion of the Pralter 
of Caſhel, of which he thus diſpoſes in his poetical Will: 


| ED 5 My Pſalter which preſerves the ancient Records 

| 2 And Monuments of this my native Country, 
8 Mbicb are tranſcribed with great fedelity, 

ll I leave to Ronal Caſpell, to be preſerved 

1 To after times and ages yet to come (e). 


| 5 (b) Pſalm 137, The exquiſite charms of the 8 alluded to, tempt me to tranſcribe it here. 

4 By the waters of Babylon we ſat down and wept, when we remembered thee, O Sion. As for our 
„ Harps we hanged them up, upon the trees that are therein. For they that had led us away captives, 
required of us then a ſong, and melody in our heavineſs : Sing us one of the ſongs of Sion. How 

„ ſhall we ſing the Lord's ſong, in a | ſtrange land ? if I forget thee, O Jeruſalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning.” “ 

(e) © Caverns of rocks, as well natural as artificial, have been from time immemorial, places of 

40 * refuge | in the time of perſecution ; but moſt ee in the Eaſt.” 


Lourn' Notes n Iſaiah, P. 27. 
(d) WIAIII. O'HalLLokan. 


te) This Will may be found at full length in KR Ar ING's Hiſt. of rel. 
N Cormac 
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Cormac had ſlept almoſt two centuries in the narrow houſe,” when 
Malachy the Second, became Monarch of Ireland. It is conjectured 
by Mr. O'Conor, that ſome time before the diſſolution of the mo- 

narchy, which followed the death of this Prince, a ſeparation took 
place between the arts of poetry and muſic. The learned writer 
grounds this conjecture on the diſuſe of the ancient lyric meaſure; and 
the multiplication of rythmical numbers in the remains of that age: 
© They form a muſic of themſelves, (he obſerves) independent of the 
air or inſtrumental accompaniment ; ſuch as a definitive number of 
ſyllables, harmonized by a variety of concords, correſpondencies, 
unions and other attributes, which, being peculiar to Iriſh verſe, can- 
not be expreſſed in any modern language. It ſeems to me, (he con- 
tinues) that the muſician muſt be confined in his art, had he been 
conſtrained to adapt his compoſitions to ſome of the invariable mea- _ 
| ſures of the latter Bards (f).“ This variation in the genius of the 
muſic, indicates a change in the manners of the people. For we have 
ſeen (to borrow the words of Dr. Brown) that muſic was the eſta- 
| bliſhed vehicle of all the great principles of education: therefore a 
change in muſic muſt bring a change in theſe (g). 


But the fan of ſcience, which had been fo long ie; aroſe with 
added ſplendor on the acceſſion of Brien Boiromh to the throne, of 
Ireland. This great Prince repaired the ravages of the Babes, and 
reſtored tranquility to the kingdom. He re-edified the Theological 
and Filean Colleges ; ; opened new Academies; erected public Libraries 
for the uſe of indigent Students ; animated timid merit by well- 
grounded hopes; and | patronized with ſteady zeal all Profeſſors of the 
liberal Arts (b). 


<< Dif. © on „ . of Ire! p. 73. | 
(g) Di/. on Poetry and Mfc, p. 45. quarto ed. 8 
(h) Keating, Mac Cuartin, O'HaLLornan, Warns, | 
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To muſic he was much addicted (i). But he not only loved, 
but he honoured this divine art. This is in ſome degree evident, from 
the exquifite workmanſhip of his Harp, (delineated below), which, 
after having paſſed through a variety of hands (j), came into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of that munificent and truly patriotic Iriſhman, the Right Hon. 


WILLIAM CONYNGHAM, who, in the year 1782, generouſly depoſited 
it in the Muſeum of Trinity DE Dublin. 


f S. Weller. del." 


This inftrument i is thus accurately deſcribed by Colonel Vallancey, 
in the 13th Number of COLLECTANEA DE REBus HIBERNICIS — — 


« This Harp i is thirty-two inches high, and of extraordinary a 
* workmanſhip : the ſounding board is of oak: the arms of red-ſally : 


* the en of the uppermoſt arm in front, is capped with ſilver, 


extremely 


(i) Va LLANc Iv. Brien is a depitted 3 in the attitude of leaning on an Harp, in alinhon, | 
It 1s ſaid, to his fondneſs for muſic. 


(3) The antiquity of this Harp is certainly very high ; but I cannot think that it is ſo high as 
the age of Brien, It was preſented to Col. Conyngham by my worthy friend Ralph Ouſley, Efq; 


of 
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« extremely well wrought and chiſſelled: it contains a large chryſtal, 
« ſet in ſilver, and under it was another ſtone, now loſt : the buttons, 
or ornamental knobs at the ſides of this arm, are of ſilver. On the 
front arm, are the arms of the O'Brien family, chaſed in ſilver, viz. 
the bloody hand ſupported by lions. On the ſides of the front arm, 
within two circles, are two Iriſh wolf-dogs, cut in the wood : the 
e holes of the ſounding board, where the ſtrings entered, are neatly 
e grnamented with ſcutcheons of braſs, carved and gilt: — the large 
e ſounding holes have been ornamented probably with ſilver, as they 
have been the object of theft. This Harp has twenty-eight keys, and 
« as many ſtring holes, conſequently there were as many ſtrings. 
© The foot-piece, or reſt is broken off, and the parts to which it was 
« yn are Fry rotten. The whole bears 1 of an expert artiſt.” 


* 


* 


La, 


« 


* 


of Limerick. The following ancedotes concerning this . which appear in che Calfedoncs, 
p. 32. were furniſhed by Chevalier O'Gorman. 
| 4 Brien Boiromh being ſlain in the eighty-ninth year of bis age, at the cloſe of the moſt 8 
* and renowned victory he had gained, over all the united powers of the Danes, on the plain of Clon- 
* tarf, near Dublin, on Good Friday, in the year of our Lord 10143 his bow fons by his ſecond 
« wife, viz. Tiege and Donogh, ſucceeded to their father as Coregnants on the throne of the two 
Munſters (Thomond and Deſmond), Tiege being treacherouſly ſlain at the inſtigation of his brother 
Ponogh, anno 1023, Donogh took upon himſelf the ſole government of Leth-Mogha, and ſoon after 
became chief King of all Ireland; but, after great loſſes and humiliations, he was dethroned by his 
nephew Turrlogh, ſon of Teige, anno 1064. He then went to Rome, to crave the remiſſion of ſins, 
* particularly of the murder of his brother Tiege, and carried with him the Crown, Harp, and other 
* regalia of Brien Boĩromh, which he laid at the feet of the Pope, The holy Father took theſe pre- 
* ſents as a demonſtration of a full ſubmiſſion of the kingdom of Ireland, and one of his ſucceſſors 
* Adrian IV, (by name Brakſpeare and an Engliſhman) alledged this circumſtance. as one of the prin- 
_ © cipal titles he claimed to this kingdom, in his Bull of transferment to King Henry II. Theſe regalia 
« were depoſited in the Vatican tilt the reign of Henry VIII. when the Pope ſent the Harp to that 
Monarch, with the title of Defender of the Faith, but kept the Crown, which was of maſſive gold. 
Henry ſetting no value on the Harp, gave it to the firſt Earl of Clanrickarde, in whoſe family it re- 
* mained till the beginning of this century, when it came by a lady of the De Burgh family, into that 
of Mac Mahon of Clonagh, in the county of Clare, aſter whoſe death it paſſed into the poſſeſſion of 
« Counſellor Macnamara, of Limerick.” | 
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A 


A Dan or "Phan of his, on the vile: Sons of Konkady: Gon of | 


Lorcan, is ſtill extant, and allowed by a very competent judge (k), to 
have much merit. | 


v. HERE there occurs an hiatus in our hiſtory, which we will 


occupy with Ax Account. OF THE STATE OP MustIc amongſt the 
ANCIENT IR15H. 5 


A muſical taſte, (fo early do we diſcover it), ſeems to have been in- 


nate in the original inhabitants of this iſland, and to have gradually 


ſtrengthened and refined with the progreſs of ſociety. This we can 
only attribute to the early introduction of the Bardic order amongſt 
them. But the ſtudy of the ſcience of muſic was not long confined | 


to that order; every hero, every virgin could touch the Harp, long 
ere the uſeful arts got foot in this country. At * the feaſt of ſhells” 
this inſtrument was handed round, and each of the company ſung to 


it, in turn: not to be capable of ſweeping it in a maſterly manner, 


was deemed a diſgrace even to royalty (I). This attention to the 
cultivation of the muſical art, evinces a degree of refinement of man- 


ners and of ſoul amongſt the Iriſh, that foreign writers, and even thoſe 
of a ſiſter country, are unwilling to allow them. If a man, natural- 
ly rough, (obſerves a lively writer) becomes ſoftened for the time, by 


() Mr, T. O'FLANNAGAN, Let, to Auth, See alſo OHarionan' s Hiſt, ** rel v. 2. 
. 

(1) This was the caſe amongſt the Anglo-Saxons and the Welch, ' Vide Pexcy's Ewa on i; anc. 
Eng. Minſ. and 8. Wal.xz's tranſ. of Dif. de Bardis—In Greece, muſic was conſidered not only ; 
as an accompliſhment, but as an eſſential part of manly education. Vide Mr LMO rn's Remarks on 
Cicero's Eſſay on Old Age. p. 185. Dub. ed. Pindar, in his iſt Olymp. Ode, deſcribes Hiero taking 


down his Lyre “ from he glitt'ring nail,” to e pay on it at an entertainment, WzsT's Otes of 
Pindar, | 


| muſic ; 
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muſic ; if thoſe times are continually renewed, habit will take place of 
nature, and that man's character will, to a certain degree, change (m).“ 
So well convinced were the Grecian legiſlators of the ſoftening power 
of muſic, that they employed it to counteract the effects of a ſteril 
| foil, in their people. © Tous les Arcadiens (ſays the learned Winckel- 
mann) etoient obliges par leurs loix d' apprendre la Muſique & de 
« PFexercer conſtamment juſqu'” a leur trentieme annẽe. Le but de cette 
© loi Etoit de rendre les ames plus humaines & les mæurs plus douces. 

Le legiſlateur avoit jugẽ que, ſans cette precaution, la duretẽ natu- 
relle d' un ſol montagneux auroit paſſẽ juſques dans les ames. Le 
e ſucces prouva la bonte du remede. Les Arcadiens Etoient les plus 
polis & les plus ſinceres de tous les Grecs (n).“ In the temples of 
the Egyptians and the Chineſe, muſic was uſed © pour modirer & adou- 
* cir l' imagination dereglee de leur peuple (o); a cuſtom condemned 
by Diod. Siculus, becauſe it ſerved (in his opinion) to enervate the 
ſoul, as wreſtling enervates the body (p). But the heroiſm of the Iriſh, 
through every period of their hiſtory, is an illuſtrious proof, that muſie 
may ſoften, without enervating the foul, 


Now, in kc to give the reader the beſt idea of the: ſtate of eds 
amongſt the ancient Iriſh, that our ſcanty materials will afford, it will 
be neceſſary to conſider it under the following heads; viz. 1ſt. The 
Genius of the Iriſh Language for muſical modulation. 2d. Notation. 
ad. The characteriſtic features and the Genera of the Iriſh Muſic. 
4th. The muſical Inſtruments of the Iriſh, with their progreſſive im- 
e marked out. 5th. Where and by whom the ſcience of 


"in I RLOCK'S > Lotions an ſeveral Subject, vol. 2. lett. g. Mr. SM1TH, in a fine train of 
reaſoning, proves the poſſibility of the manners of a barbarous people being gradually ſoftened by.the 
prevalence of the practice of muſic, Vide D. iff. on Auth. of C ſtan' Prems, 

(n) L'Hiſtorie de! Art. vol. 1. p. 44, See alſo L'Eſprit des Loix de Mo urs Gir v. . 4. e. 8. 

(o) Recherches — fur les Feyptien and Chinois, 

(v) Ibid. 


muſie 
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adds was n taught in Ireland. 6th. T he War-Song. And 
7th. Muſical Conteſts. 


iſt. THE GENITIUSs OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE FOR MUSICAL. 
MopurArrox. 


The muſic of every nation; ſays the eloquent Raynal, muſt be 
ſubſervient to its language. Now it is the opinion of Vallancey, that 
the Iriſh language can be better modulated to muſic than any other 
in Europe; becauſe, it not only poſſeſſes all the qualities les plus con- 
venable au chant, which Roſſeau attributes to the Italian language (q), 
but, by a peculiarity of its own, the harſh conſonants can be ellipſed. 


2d. NoTATION. 


The ancient Iriſh had certainly no muſical notation, tho' fo 
much addicted to the ſtudy of muſic ; but it is probable that their 
Bards, like the early Chineſe muſicians (r), had ſome characters 
which ſerved to regulate the tones of the voice, while exerciſing 
their art. However, ſoon after their converſion from Paganiſm, 
the Chriſtian clergy introduced the poetical accents of the Greeks 
and Latins, by which they modulated the choral part of the 
church ſervice. Theſe accents were ſoon after adopted by our 
Bards, as appears from ſeveral of their poetical compoſitions, ſubſe- 
quent to that period (s). About the eleventh century, it is thought, 


60 Lettre fur la M ufeque Francoiſe, | 
(5 vide Deſ. Geograpli. de 7 Empire de la Chine jar Do Sos, 


(5) This ſubject is handled with great ability by Mr. BeauronD in No. III. of the Appendix. 
8 This gentleman informs me, he lately met with a perſon from Connaught who underſtood and could 
ſing he's accents, 


that 
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that the Iriſh had a muſical notation, which they derived from the ſame 
quarter (t). 


23d. Tye CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES AND> (GENERA OP THE 
IRISH Mus1c. 


The wildneſs of the ancient Iriſh muſic, carrying it beyond 
the reach of art, precludes the poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing it from the 
early muſic of other nations. Yet an ear formed in Ireland, would 
inſtantly recognize the native muſic of the country. To ſay it was 
compoſed in the Chromatic genus, is giving little ſatisfaction, as that, 
from its ſimplicity, is the genus in which the early ſongs of the Greeks 
and of ſeveral other nations, were compoſed (u). We muſt therefore 
only endeavour to deſcribe it, as we do the Sun, by its effects. 


The Iriſh muſic is, in ſome degree, diſtinguiſhed from the muſic of 
every other nation, by an inſinuating ſweetneſs, which forces its way, 
irreſiſtibly, to the heart, and there diffuſes an extatic delight, that 
thrills through every fibre of the frame, awakens ſenſibility, and agi- 
tates or tranquillizes the ſoul. Whatever paſſion it may be intended 
to excite, it never fails to effect its purpoſe. It is the voice of 


(t) Mr. O'Halloran informed me, that the Triſh had technical terms for the Notes, but he 
could not furniſh me with any of them. But from Mr. Beauford I obtained the Iriſh names of the 
notes for the Harp, viz. Uan fuaighel, (ſingle harmony) Fuaidhghel mor, (great harmony) and 
Fuaidghil bheag, (little harmony). © I am not certain (ſays my kind informant) whether theſe terms 
relate to the notes anſwering to our Minum, Crotchet, and Quaver ; to the movements as Adagio, 
Andante, and Allegro, or to different ſpecies of Counterpoint; but me Iriſh Harp could of itſelf 
-_ have little Counterpoint,” 80 c 


; (u) © The melody that pleaſes in in one country does not equally please i in another, though there are 
certain general principles which univerſally mer! it, the ſcale of muſic being the ſame in all coun-, 
tries.” On: REGORY'S Comparative < iew, 


K Nature, 
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Nature, and will be heard (w). We ſpeak of the muſic of the ancient 
Iriſh; for muſic, like language, the nearer we remount to its riſe a- 
mongſt men, the more it will be found to partake of a natural expreſſion. 
And though muſical notation was not known amongſt the Aborigines 
of this iſland, Remains of their muſic have been handed down to us by 
tradition, in its original ſimplicity (x). This we owe to the fondneſs 
of the Iriſh for their national peculiarities : for the great Iriſh familics, 
even to the laſt century, entertained in their houſes Harpers, who were 
the depoſitaries of their beſt pieces of muſic. Theſe remains, which 
we conſider as claſſics, have obtained for Ireland the honourable title 
of -A SCHOOL FOR MUSIC. 


Perhaps the CEANAN, (or IRISH CRY, as it is commonly called) 
is the moſt ancient of thoſe remains extant, as from frequency of uſe, 
it had the beſt chance of preſervation. Indeed its high antiquity is 
unqueſtionable, from the circumſtance of its obſtinately refuſing the 
eee ent of a baſe. No kind of baſe accompaniment (ſays 


(w) © Moſt of the modern Italian compoſitions only trifle with the ear; the Welch, the Scotch 
and the Iriſh muſic reaches the heart,” ArmsTRONG's Works, v. 2. p. 153. Nothing can argue 
a greater inſenſibility to pure melody in the Engliſh, than their diſreliſh for Irith muſic ; amongſt 
that people our beſt airs, ſo admired by foreigners, are hardly known. Sir Joun Hawxins, in 
a letter with which he honored me, ſays, © I know of no Irith airs ſo much celebrated in England 
as the Scotch have been, excepting that known by the vulgar name of the Black Foke, which I think 
a very fine one, but believe it to be of modern compoſition.” Yer, fine an air as this is, it is ad- 

mired only amongſt the Canaille, in England. The inimitable HocarTH, in his Rakes Progreſs, 
| (Finer 3 introduces a ragged ballad · ſinger ſqualling i it to a company of harlots. 


(A) This, to a ſceptic in Iriſh hiſtory, may be a matter of ſurprize : but his e muſt 
ceaſe when he is reminded, that the Chineſe preſerved ſeveral of their ancient melodies for many 
ages, without the aid of muſical notation ; and that ſome of thoſe airs which were taken down by 
Father Pereira while a muſician ſang them, and are given by DV HaLpe, on! (as that author re- 
marks) de quoi plaire m&me aux oreilles Europeans, Deſc. Geog. de] Emp. de la Chine par Du 
HALDE, ' | 


Dr. 
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Dr. Burney) was known to the ancients.” Each province had a 
Ccanan, differing from thoſe of the other provinces according to the 
genius of the people inhabiting each (y). 


The ancient Iriſh cultivated three ſpecies of muſical compoſition, 
anſwering to the three muſical modes (z) which the Greeks bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians. Theſe were, the Gollttra: dheacht, the 
Geanttraidheacht and the Suanttraidheacht. 


The GoLLTTRAIDHEACHT was adapted to feſtive entertainments, 
either to elevate the ſoul to martial aRion, or excite therein che 
more humane diſpoſitions to Love, Mirth, and Dance. 'This is pro- 
bably the ſpecies which Selden calls the Jprigity Phrygian, to which, 
he ſays, the Iriſh were wholly inclined (a). 


The 8 i tha dolorous; wherein was 
lamented, the loſs of active virtue, in the deceaſe of great men, or 
the bad fortune of unſucceſsful heroes, once the ornaments of ſociety. 
After the invaſion of the Engliſh, the Iriſh were very much con- 
fined to this _ of muſic, for reaſons which will appear elſewhere, 


The SoANTTR AIDHBACHT Was el for compoſing the fowl 1 to 
reſt, and ſuſpending the mental labours len might ſucceed the 
corporal tolls of the day. 


5 Mr. Kio FORD > thinks that the Ceanan (perhaps more e properly tha Gul) i is ſo old as the gth 

| century, which is probably too modern an zra for it, Yet it is an era, thuch earlier than the Low- 
land Scots pretend to give their moſt ancient muſic. Mr. Pix K ERTO ſeems to think, that not one of 
the Scottiſh popular airs is ſo ancient as anno 1548, Vide Difſ. en the Comic Ballad, prefixed to Sel 
Scettifh Ballads. v. 2. 

(.) The Scots too have three FO of ate, vhe Marchal, Paſtoral, and Feftive, Vide . | 
-_ Brit, Art. Mufic. 

| (a) Notes on DnavTton Polyolb, Song 6. | 

„„ Mr. 


\ 
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Mr. O'Conor (in a letter now before me (b), which I have followed 
in the above explanation of the nature of our muſical modes) obſerves, 
In every concert the ABRAM or ſong, accompanied the inſtrumen- 
% mental muſic, and the Ode was invariably adapted to the ſpecies 
intended; whether the heroic, the dolorous, or the ſomnife- 
* rous. By this looſe deſcription, (continues the learned Hiſtorian) 
you find that our ancients in Ireland were far from being 
** ſtrangers to the powers of harmonized ſound, in directing, as well 


£6: 


5 


and modified, ſo as to produce extraordinary civil and political 
effects, no the minds of men whom we account barbarous, becauſe, 


they held no intellectual commerce with the more FER people 
te of Greece and Rome.” 


c 


cc 


4th, Tag MUSICAL [NSTRUMENTS | OF THE Iaisk, wITH. THBIR 
A | PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENTS. 


he HARP deſerves the firſt dale of oli inſtrument the Iriſh 


had four ſpecies, viz. 1. Clar-ſeh, or Clar-ſeach. 2. Keirnine, 3. Cio- 
nar Cruit. 4+ Creamhtine Cruit. | 


iſt. The CLAx-sRH or CLAR-SEACH, commonly denominated the 
IRISH HARP, is of fo remote antiquity in this country, that Vin. 
Gallilei (c) does Jubal (d) the injuſtice to aſcribe the invention of it to 
the Iriſh. But though the Iriſh did not invent this inſtrument, they 


(b) To the Rev, Mr. Archdall. 
(e) Hawxins” Hift, of Muſic, v. 3. 
(d) A grave writer, ludicrouſly enough, calls Jubal, Father of the Fidlers. ——Then he proceeds 


to tell us, that he was the inventor of muſical ne, as the harp and organ. Vide 
T. ELLWwoops' Sacred Hiſt, p. 8. 


enjoyed 


as exciting, the human paſſions. Sounds were therefore cultivated 


d 
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enjoyed the uſe of it much earlier than any of the other weſtern na- 
tions. © The Clar-ſeach (ſays Mr. O'Conor) was introduced hither by 
{© the Celto-Phcenician colony called Mileſians, which arrived from 
“Spain before the Chriſtian Æra (e).“ This aſſertion of the venera- 
ble hiſtorian it would not be ſafe to controvert; nor do we mean to 
attempt to controvert it: to his authority we are ever willing to yield. 
However, having no ſyſtem to ſupport, and being deſirous to let in 
light on my ſubject from any quarter whence I think a pure ſtream 
might proceed; I received moſt thankfully from my learned friend 
Dr. Ledwich, INQUuIRIEs CONCERNING THE ANCIENT IRISH Harp, 
in which he brings. down the introduction of this inſtrument into 
Ireland, to a period much later-than the invaſion of the Mileſians. To 
theſe Inquiries I aſſigned a. place No. I. in my Appendix; and to them 
I will refer the muſical antiquary. At the ſame time, I will promiſe the 
mathematical reader much fatisfation, from the peruſal of an Essar 
ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND CAPABILITY OF THE IRIgn HARP, IN 
ITS PRISTINE AND PRESENT STATE, by the i ingenious Mr. Beauford, 
which Rands No. VIII. in Tv: Appendix. | 


180 nai the discuſfon of the antiquity and powers of our thine 
; to thoſe gentlemen, I will proceed to- ſhew, that it pol. from this 
een into the a nations. 14459 


nde affirms, that the Welch had this alen from the 
Triſh (f). This ſome. writers will not admit, becauſe the Welch do not, 
| like the nn ſtring their Harp with braſs chords. But the Welch 


(e) Lond. to > Auth, | | 
(f) Wrnne's Hif, of Wales, p. 5 Tbe * has fallen into diſuſe in Wales, as mY as in 


Ireland, A late traveller ſays, that the only Harp he heard in te Principality, was at Conway. 
4 Gent. Tour i in Malu. p. 163. 
Harp 
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Harp'has not been always ſtrung with gut. It appears from the firſt 
Book of TE IN TRODUCTION of KNOWLEDGE, publiſhed by Borde, a 


Welch poet, A. D. 1542, that the Welch * at that period, was 
ſtrung with horſe-hair.— 


For my Harp is made of a good mare's ſæyn 
The /trynges be of horſe heare, it maketh a good dyn. 


Now it is very probable, that the firſt innovation which the Welch made 
in the ſtringing of the Harp, on their receiving it from this country, 
was the ſubſtituting hair for wire, But Vallancey brings an argument 
in ſupport of Caradoc's aſſertion, that muſt bear down every riſing 
doubt. The Iriſh Teadbloin, pronounced Tealoin or Telin, is cer- 
*« tainly the etymon of the Welſh Teylin, a Harp: a word I can find 


gn no derivation of, in that language; and I think, proves from whence 
they borrowed both the inſtrument, and its name (g).“ 


If it be allowed that the Harp was in uſe among the ancient Caledo- 
nians, it can hardly be denied that they borrowed it from the Iriſh. 
The ſame paſſion for harſh warlike-muſic which induced them to adopt 
the bagpipe of the Romans, would urge them to reject with ſcorn, the 
melting Cythara of that adventurous people. * Probably the Highland 
muſic, (ſays Mr. Robertſon) (h) was at firſt, as in all rude nations, 
chiefly of a warlike kind ; and the Harp may have only been intro- 
duced in the courſe of a barbarous civilization.” This conjecture is 
ſupported by Maitland : «© The Harp, it is ſaid, was anciently in uſe 
among the Giel; if ever it was, I am of opinion it could not be long ; 


(s) Colle de rebus Rib, No. 13. p. 36. 
ch) Inquiry into the fine Arts. v. 1. 
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ſor that being an inſtrument only fit for the chamber, its ſoft ſtrains 
were ill adapted to the martial genius of ſo fierce a people as our an- 
ceſtors ; whoſe delight being in war, (continues the. hiſtorian) they 
would naturally chuſe the bagpipe (1), as more ſuitable to the field, 
and their warlike inclinations ; for the muſic of the Harp was an en- 
tertainment only fit for the effeminate and voluptuous (k).“ Let us 
then ſuppoſe, and ſurely there are good grounds for the ſuppoſition, 
that the Harp, an inſtrument always found in the armies of the ancient 
| Iriſh, was introduced amongſt the Gael (or ancient Scots) ſoon after an 
intercourſe took place between the two nations; at leaſt, when the 
ferocity of the latter, was a little tempered by their connexion with 
the former. In fact, the Scots have never affected extraordinary {kill 
on the Harp: ſo ſenſible were they of their inferiority to the Iriſh, in 
in the practical knowledge of this inſtrument, that their Princes and 
Nobility were content to. invite Harpers from this kingdom, to ſerve 
them in the capacity of chief Muſician (I). Theſe Harpers generally 
repoſed in the chambers of their patrons, in order, we preſume, to 
tranquilize their minds, when diſturbed with the viſions of the night; 
or to lull them to reſt with their melting ſtrains, for they beſt knew, 


Fa. 
* 
* 


That opiate china which Julls corporeal ſenſe (m). 


2d. Kriz 


(i) It is very ex: traordinary, that the bagpipe, the Rok martial inſtrument of the Scots, i; 
neither mentioned nor alluded to in the Erſe Poems 3 by Mr. Macpherſoa. 
"(k) HA. of Scotland. 
(1) Ethodius, the twenty-fiſth King of Scotland, was killed by an Iriſh Harper, who lay in his 
b d-chamber. Buch Ax. Even in modern days, Iriſh Harpers are favourably received, and 
munihcently rewarded by the Scots. Vide Anec. of O'Kane, the famous Iriſh Harper, 1 in Bos WELL's 
entertaining Journal of a-Tour to the Hebrides, p. 393. Dub. ed. 


(m) Mas on's Caractacus. We find the Caliph's Minftrel's imilarly RAY in THOMPSON'S 
Caſile of Indelence : 


When 
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24. Krinnine, This word is tranſlated by Vallancey, a ſmall 
Harp. Perhaps this inſtrument was ſacred to Karneios or Apollo, 
(whence Granneus, an Iriſh name for our favourite Deity) and borne 
by the Dancers at the Kearnaire, or ſacrifice to that Deity (n) In 
Arabic, keren implies the rays of the Sun, with which the Poets tell 
us, Apollo's lute was always ſtrung. Theſe rays or beams are called 
in poetry, Apollo 8 N hair. Thus Shakeſpeare: 


As ſweet and muſical 
As bright Apollo's lute ſtrung with his hair. (o) 


'The Keirnine, according to Vallancey, was the Kanun of the Per- 
ſians, a ſpecies of Dulcimer, Harp or Sackbut, the ſtrings of which, 
from fifty to ſixty in number, reſt upon two bridges, and are touched 
with both hands, without making uſe of any kind of plectrum or bow. 
As this conjecture reſts ſolely on etymological . we ſhall not 
pretend to ſay how far it is to be e on. 


When ſleep was coy, the Bards in waiting there, 
| Cheer'd the lone midnight with the muſe's lore ; 
Compoſing muſic bade his dreams be fair, 
And muſic lends new gladneſs to the morning air. 


Biſhop GrosTHE AD informs us, that 
Next hys chamber, beſyde hys ſtudy, 
| Y Hys Harper's chamber was faſt the by : 
| Becauſe | 
| The virtue of the Harp, ws Kin and right, | 
Wynn deſtrye the fendys might, 
(n) Colle, de rebus Hb. No. 12. p. 528. 
(o Loves Labour Lofl, Act. 4. 5 | 
e zd. The 
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3. The CloxAR Cxurr had ten ſtrings, and was played on with a 
bow or plectrum (p'. As no drawing of this inſtrument has reached us, 
we can only ſuppoſe it reſembled the Haſhur of the Hebrews, of which 
ſuch frequent mention is made in the Pſalms by the name of the ten- 
ſtringed inſtrument. lt is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
and to ſing praiſes unto thy name, O moſt High—upon an inſtrument 
of ten firings, and upon the pſaltery.” According to Don Calmet, the 
figure of the Haſhur was pretty nearly that of the capital Delta [a] of 
the Greeks (q), which bears ſome reſemblance to the form of our Clar- 
ſeh.—In the Cionar Cruit, we have the Canora Cythara of the Latins 
of the middle Ages, and the origin of the modern Guitar. 


LE 


4. The CxeammTHINE CrviTt was the Crifth of the Welch. It con- 
tained ſix ſtrings, four only, however, could be termed ſymphonic, 
and theſe were ſtretched over a flat bridge, on a finger board : the 
two lower ſtrings projected beyond the finger board, and were not 
touched by the bow or plectrum, but occaſionally with the thumb, as 
a baſe accompaniment to the notes ſounded on the other ſtrings (r). 
This inftrument—the parent of the violin was uſed as a tenor accom- 
paniment to the Harp at feaſts and convivial meetings: Creamhtine 
Crut or Cream Crutin, by the name (ſays Vallancey) imports the Harp 
(or Cruit) uſed at potations or carouſals ; whence Creamh-nual a noiſy 
drunken company (s)“. The Viol in the times of early muſic in 
France, was ſimilarly employed. Thus an old French Poet 


+ (p) WES Lett, to Auth, f 
(a) Dig. of the Un. 
(r) BZAUr ORD. Lett. tw Auth. Big 
(s) Colled. de relus Hib. No. 13. p. 35. 
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Quand les tables otées furent. 
Cil jugleour in pies eſturent 
: S' ont viols & harpes priſes 
Chanſons, ſons, vers et repriſes 
Et de geſtes, chantẽ nos ont (t). 


Colonel Vallancey diſputes with Mr. Barrington and Mr. Evans, 
the claim of the Welch to the origin of the Crith (u); in fact, two 
of their own hiſtorians confeſs, that Gruffydh ap Conan brought it 
over into Wales from this kingdom. The Colonel is even inclined to 
rob them of the invention of playing on this inſtrument with the bow. 
« I believe the only honour they can have, (ſays he) is the invention 
« of playing on this inſtrument with the bow: yet this ſeems to have 
„been known to the Iriſh alſo, for in our common Lexicons we find 
„ Cruit, a Harp, a Fiddle, a Crowder (w).“ ; 


But the Welch were not the only people who, we imagine, bor- 
rowed the Crith from the Iriſh : Our neighbours the Scots were in all 
probability under the ſame obligation to us, though a trace of that in- 
ſtrument cannot be found in any of their hiſtorians (x). The in- 
genious and learned Mr. Barrington informs us, that there is a repre- 
ſentation of an inſtrument, which bears an exact reſemblance to the 
Welſh Crith, amongſt the outſide ornaments of the Abbey of Melroſs 


(t) Buxney's Hift. of Mufic. v. 2. 

(u) Colle. de rebus Hlib, No. 13. 

( id. 

(x) As it is not denied that the creambtine Quit was the parent of the violin, it only remains to be 
admitted, that the Scots borrowed this inſtrument from the Triſh, in order to account for the Violin 
being in ſuch general uſe in the Weſtern Iſles, MART YM, ſpeaking. of the inhabitants of the Ifle 
of Lewis, ſays, © They are great lovers of muſic ; and when I was there, they gave an account 
of eighteen men who. could play on the violin pretty well, without being taught.” Deſcript. of the 


Weftern Iſlands of Scotland, p. 14. This entertaining traveller found playe.'s on the violin in almoſt 
every iſle he viſited. 


in 
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in Scotland, which, to the beſt of his recollection, is ſuppoſed to have 
been built about the time of Edward the Second (y). From an inſcrip- 
tion on this Abbey, (which was founded A. D. 1136) it appears that 
the architect was a Pariſian ; who, it is natural to ſuppoſe, borrowed 


his ornaments from his own country (z). Perhaps, then, Mr. Bar- 
rington has miſtaken a French Viol for a Cröth? As a French Viol 


is not unlike a Crith, it might beguile the ſudden view of a Welch- 


man. But however that may be, as the Scots had little intercourſe 


with the Welch, but frequent with the Iriſh, it is more conſonant 
with reaſon to ſuppoſe, they derived the Crwth from the latter than 
from the former. 


There a are ras old Iriſh airs Kill extant, which appear to have 
been Sie for the Creamthine Cruit. 


The BAGPIPE i is certainly an inſtrument of high antiquity in Ire- 
land, and mentioned by ſeveral of our hiſtorians under different 
names. Mr. O'Conor informs us, that one of the inſtruments in uſe 


amongſt the Scots or ancient Iriſh, was the AbnARCATIDRH Cui (a), 


that is, a collection of pipes with a bag, or rather, a muſical bag. He 


alſo informs us, that the Rinkey or field dance, of the ancient Iriſh, 


was governed by the CulsLEY CIVIL (b), perhaps a more ſimple kind 

of Bagpipe than the former; which he conſiders as having been moſt 
fit for the purpoſe, as it was a loud inſtrument, and confined to a bare 
octave. In the deſcription of the Hall of Tamar, (tranſlated from 


an ancient MS. and publiſhed in the 12th No. of CoLLECT. DE 


00 Py v. * 
(z) PenxanT's Tour in Scotland. v. 3. p. 266 
(a) Dif. on Hiſt. of Irel. p. 7. 
Lett. to Auth. 


1. REBUS 
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EES His.) we find a place allotted for the Cuiſlinnaigh ; a word 
which, etymologically conſidered, evidently implies Bagpipers. At 
this day the Pipers call their bellows, Bollag na Cuiſli, the bellows of 
the Cuiſli, or veins of the arm on the inſide, at the firſt joint; and as 
this joint on the outſide is denominated Ullan or Uilean (i. e. Elbow), 
Vallancey concludes that Ullan Pipes and Cuiſli Pipes are one and the 
ſame. In Ullan Pipes we have, perhaps, the woollen Bagpipe of 
Shakeſpear, to which he attributes an extraordinary effect (c). 


But let us endeavour to inveſtigate the antiquity of the Bagpipe amongſt 
the Iriſh :—-The invention of this inſtrument has been given to the 
Danes (d). This opinion we cannot implicitly aſſent to; nor can we 
ſafely controvert it, for the Bagpipe has been lately found amongſt an un- 
civilized people (e), who never had any connection with the Europeans, 
conſequently with them it muſt be an original inſtrument—and why 
not with the Danes ? But there appears on a fine baſſo relievo of 
Grecian ſculpture now in Rome, a man playing on an inſtrument ex- 
actly reſembling the ancient Highland Bagpipe, which ſeems to 


cvince its Grecian origin (f). Now Mr. Pennant has determined, by 
means of an antique found at Richborough in Kent (g), the introduo- 


(cY And others, when the bagpipe ſings i' th' nofe 
Cannot contain their urine, 3 Merch. of Ven. AQ 4. Sc. 1. 

A late learned and ingenious commentator on Shakeſpear, reads un for woolen bagpipe. Vide 
Maso x's Comm. on the laſt Ed. of Shakeſpear's Plays, This may be the right reading, but we are 
not certain that it is: it does not, therefore, preclude conjefture, Mr. Ritſon reſtores the original 
reading. Remur is on Text and Notes of the laft Edition 4 Shakeſpear. p. 54: | 

(d) PENNAN T's Tour in Scot. v. 2. P. 302. 

(e) M. SonntraT informs us, that the Tourti of the Eaſt Indians i is a . of Bagpipe, gus 
fait Peſtet du boſſin. Vide V:yage aux Indes orientules et a la Chine, 

(f) Burxey, PENNANT:. 

(s) Tour in Scotland. v. 3. Additions. p. 3 3. MonTrFAvcoN ſpeaks of the antiquity of the 
| Bagpipe, and ſeems to think it is alluded to in ſome verſes attributed to Virgil. Tom. 3. p. 188. 
e mt, T Antiq. ext li iquee. See alſo Appendix No, IV, | 


tion 
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| tion of the Bagpipe by the Romans (who owed every thing to the 


Grecians) into Britain, at a very early, but at an uncertain period. 
It is therefore very probable, as the ingenious traveller obſerves, that 
the Danes borrowed the Bagpipe from the Caledonians, with whom 
they had ſuch frequent intercourſe. The ancient writers indeed 
prove, that the Northern nations were animated by the Clangor tuba- 
rum (h), but are profoundly ſilent with reſpect to the inſtrument in 
queſtion. | 


We cannot find that the Bagpipe was indigenous to the Iriſh, To 
the Caledonians, we believe, they muſt be content to owe it. We got it, 
as it were, in exchange for the Harp. The early hiſtory of this inſtru- 
ment in Scotland, is inveloped in the miſt that hangs over the dark ages. 


According to Ariſtides Quintilianus, it prevailed in the very firſt times 


in the Highlands of Scotland. The genius of the Highlanders ſeems 
to favour this opinion. Ever a warlike people, ardent in the field 


of battle, and impatient of control in times of peace, the ſound of the 


Bagpipe muſt have been peculiarly grateful to their ear. Hence their 
haſty adoption of it, on its introduction amongſt them by the Romans. 


A Scottiſh writer ſpeaking of this inſtrument, ſays, ** it is the voice of 


uproar and miſrule, and the muſic calculated for it, ſeems to be that of 
real nature and of rude paſſion (i). Even i in very late times, the Scots 


uſed : 


(h) Sir WILLIAM un ros deſcribes an W found in the ruins of Pompeii, which be 
thinks was intended to produce a ſpirited Clangor Tubarum. Arch. v. 4. p. 161. 


(i) Rog ERT SON. Inquiry into the Fine Arts. v. 1. The learned author of the Divine Legatian | 


tells an humorous ſtory of a Scotch Piper, which reflects little honor on the muſic of his inſtrument.— 
As a Scotch Bagpiper was traverſing the moutains of Ulſter, he was one evening encountered by a 
„ hunger-ſtarv'd Iriſh wolf. In this diſtreſs, the poor man could think of nothing better than to 
« open his wallet, and try the effects of his hoſpitality : he did ſo, and the ſavage ſwallowed all that 
„vas thrown him with ſo improving a voracity, as if his apetite was but juſt coming to him, The 
« whole ſtock of proviſion, you may be ſure, was ſoon ſpent, and now, bis only recourſe was to 

| the 
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uſed the Bughipe to rouſe their courage to battle, to alarm them when 
ſecure, and to collet them when ſcattered (k) ; purpoſes, to which 
they taught the Iriſh to apply it. The muſic of the Iriſh Kerns, in the 
reign of Edward the 'Third, was the Bagpipe, which, as Aulus Gellius 
informs us, was alſo that of the Lacedemonians (1) 


Though the Bagpipe was the ſolace of the Scotch Chieftain (m), and 
though the Scotch Piper received his muſical education in a College 


of Pipers (n), yet this inſtrument never received any conſiderable 
improvements from the Scots. It was reſerved for the Iriſh to 


take 1t from the mouth o), and to sive it its preſent complicated 
form; 


1 virtue of the Bagpipe; which the monſter no ſooner heard, than he took to the mountains with 
* the ſame precipitation that he had come down, The poor Piper could not ſo perfectly enjoy his 
e deliverance, but that, with an angry look at parting, he ſhook his head, and ſaid, A,] are theſe, 
your tricks ? Had I known your humour, you ſhould have had your muſic before ſupper,” === 
Remarks on ſev. occaſion. Refle#t 
10 PennanT's Tour in Scat. v. 1. p. 195. james Reid, who had acted as Piper to a rebel 
regiment in the rebellion 1745, ſuffered death at York on the 15th of November, 1746, as a rebel. 
On his trial it was alledged in his defence, that he had not carried arms. But the Court obſerved, 


that a Highland regiment never marched without a Piper, and therefore his Bagpi pe, in the eye of che 
law, was an inſtrument of war, Scots Mag. v. 8. p. 543. 


(1) Suirn's Hiſt. of Cork, v. 2. p. 43. See alſo HoRNIUs' Geo. 
(m) Every morning, in peaceable times, the Piper played under the Chieſtain's window, PRI 
with ſtately ſtep, backwards and forwards ; and at meal-times, he regaled him and his gueſts. Vide 


Eſſay on Influ, of Poet. and Muſ. on the High. Vide alſo Jounson' l Journ, to the Weſt. V, P. 165. 
Dub. ed. 


(n) Ibid. George Mackie, the reformer of the Lowland Bagpipes, | is ſaid to have attended ſeven 
years in a college of Bagpipers in Skie. Ency. Brit. Art. Baris. 
lo) Ihe oldeſt (Bagpipes) are played with the mouth, the loudeſt and net; ear-piercing of any 
wind-muſic ; the others, played with tho fingers only, are of Iriſh origin.” PEN NAN T's Tour in Scot. 
v. 1. p. 195, In an ancient painting diſcovered by STRUT, there is a poſture maſter ſtanding upon 
the ſhoulders of a man, playing on the Bagpipe with his mouth, Mar. and Cuſt. of the Eng. 
Having conſulted Dr. Bu xx v on ſome muſical points, that gentleman, with the liberality of ſen- 
timent which ever — the hniſhed ſcholar, moſt 2 afforded me his aid, though in- 


tending 
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form; that is, two ſhort drones and a long one, with a chanter, all of 
which are filled by a pair of ſmall bellows, inflated by a compreſſi ve 
motion of the arm : the chanter has eight holes, beginning with the 
lower D in the treble; the ſhort drones ſound in uniſon to the fun- 
damental E, and the large drone an octave below it. The Bagpipe 


did not long retain its original form amongſt the Iriſh, for the chord of 


drones which they gave it, is ſuppoſed to have been the chorus of 


Cambrenſis. Being conſtructed in the chromatic ſyſtem, it is the only 
inſtrument ſince the diſuſe of the Harp, on which the native Iriſh. 


muſic (all of which is in that «trons can be played to advantage. 


The Bagpipe has been always obliged to yield, in point of conſe- 


quence, amongſt the Iriſh, to the Harp ; but it has ever been a favou- 


rite inſtrument of the vulgar (P)- Nor has it been held 1 in more than 


ordinary 


tending to treat of my ſubject in his Genera! Hiſtory of Mufee, That part of his letter which relates to 


our Begpipe is ſo appoſite, and ſo. curious, that I muſt beg his excuſe for preſuming to tranſcribe it 


here. Of the antiquity of your Bagpipe I have little evidence. There is a drawing in my firſt 
vol. copied ſrom a piece of ancient Greek ſculpture, which ſhews the common kind of Scots Bagpipe 
to be of very high antiquity ; but that at preſent in uſe in Ireland, is an improved Bagpipe, on which 
I have heard ſome of the natives play very well in wo parts without the drone, which I believe is 
never attempted in Scotland. The tone of the lower notes reſembles that of a Hautbois and Clarinet, 


and the bigh notes that of a German Flute ; and the whole ſcale, of one I heard lately, was very well 


in tune, which has never been the caſe of any Scots Bagpipe that I have yet heard.” 
(p) The Bagpipe ſtill continues to be a favourite inſtrment with the lower claſs of people i in Ire-- 


land. An anonymous traveller, in his account of an excurſion through this country in the year 1751, 


(Vide Gent. Mag. vol. 21. p. 466.) ſays, © Every village has a Bagpiper, who, every fine evening, 
« after working hours, collects all the young men and maids in the village about him, where they 


* dance moſt cheerfully ; and it is really a very pleaſing entertainment to ſee the expreſſive, though | 


© aukward attempts of nature, to recommend themſelves to the oppoſite ſex,” Mr, Derrick in 
his Letters tells a ſtory to our purpoſe. (Lett. 12, vol. 1). He and his fellow traveller being driven 
by a ſhower of rain into a hut near Killarney, entered into converſation with their hoſts, a poor old 
couple We aſked the woman (ſays he) how ſhe intended to ſupport her family, Some of them, 
** ſhe anſwered, as they grow up, ſhall go out to ſervice, , and one or two help me, in and about my 
1 e 
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ordinery eſtimation by other nations. Pan, the meaneſt of the Grecian 
Deitics, 1s often repreſented as playing on it (q). It roſe into faſhion 
in Italy in the days of Nero (r), who was himſelf an admirable performer 


on it; but after his deceaſe, it was again committed to the handsof the vul- 


gar, where it has continued in that country ever ſince. Boccaccio, in his 


admirable account of the Plague of Florence, (A. D. 1348) (s), acquaints 


us, that the ladies and gentlemen who retired from the city, and are the 
relaters of the tales in the DRC AMRRON R, among other recreations in 


the intervals of their diſcourſes, intermixed muſic, ſeveral of them 


playing on the lute and viol; but the Cornamuſa (or Bagpipe) he gives 
to Tindarus, a domeſtic of one of the ladies. Dove con freſchiſſimi 


ae at home: as for Donough, my eldeſt boy, who was blinded by the ſmall-pox, we have 
got a man to teach him the Bagpipes, with which and begging, there is no fear, under God, but 
„he may get an honeſt livelihood, and live very comfortably : at any * it is better than being 
« a ſorry tradeſman.“ 

LON Manor, in his Eghgue as r2y fron le noms de Pan et Robin, makes mention ge) the nuſette of 


Pan. 
(r) A „re of the Utricularius or Bagpipe is preſerved on one of Nero's Coins. Inſtead of a 


Bagpipe, WALL E puts an Harp into Nero's hands, while he is enjoying the conflagration of Rome, 
Vide Verſes On my Lady Iſabella playing on the Lute. 
() Giorn, 7. Novel, 10. At this day it is in uſe amongſt the Abruzzeſe, and the itinerant per- 


- formers, who play at Chriſtmas in the ſtreets of Rome and Naples. SWI V BUIANE“'s. Travels in the 


Two Sicilies, vol. 1. It is alſo found in ſeveral of the Italian and Grecian Iſles.—Shakeſpear (with 
his uſual attention to e introduces a company of Bagpipers, playing, by Caſſio's direction, 
before Othello's palace, in the Iſle of Cyprus; and makes his clown exerciſe his wit on them and 
their inſtruments : (Othello, AQ. 3, Sc. 1.) 

Clown. Why, maſters, have your inſtruments been in Naples, that they ſ peak i Ty ch noſe thus? 
Muſ. How, Sir, how! | 

Clown. Are theſe, I pray you, wind inſtruments > 
- Muſ. Ay, marry are they, Sir. 

Clown. O thereby hangs a tail. 

Muſ. Whereby hangs a tail, Sir? 

Clown, Marry, Sir, by many 4 a wind inſtrument that I know, &c. 

* wa; 


* 
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“ vini, e con confetti la fatica del picciol cammin cacciata via, intorno 
della bella fontana di preſente furono in ſul danzare, quando al ſuono 
* della cornamuſa di Tindaro, e quando d' altri ſuoni carolando.“ 
eee, in eee his Miller, ſays, : 


A Baggepipe well couth he blowe and ſoune (t). 


The author of HupinRas ane to have entertained a very deſpica- | 


ble opinion of this inſtrument : 


Then Bagpipes of the loudeſt drones, 
With ſnuffling, broken winded tones, 
Whoſe blaſts of air in pockets ſhut 
Sound filthier than from the gut, 
And make a viler noiſe than ſwine 
In n weather, when they whine (a). 


However the Bagpipe, in the hands of a good performer, is not un- 


worthy the ear of royalty (W). We have found the refined Cam- 


(t) Miller's Tale. 


(u) Hudib, Part, 2. Cant. 2. Buren ſeems, in this paſſage, to have had the Lincolnſhire 


| Bagpipe | in his mind, of which SHaKESPEAR makes ludicrous mention, in the Firſt Part of Hen, 4th, 
Fal. Sblood, Iam as melancholy as a gib-cat, or a lugg'd bear. 

P. Hen, Or an old lion, or a lover's lute, | 

Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincoln/hire Bagpipe. 


The Bagpipe was formerly a 2 inſtrument in England. The Shepherd whom Alfred viſits 


in dif guiſe, declares, that his 


- Bagpipes ſhall 
Sound Weir once a year 


in praiſe of his“ renowned King.” Evans” Old Ballads. v. 1. No. z. and 87 U st 's Perigot 


played on that inſtrument; en, Calendar : Arzl. as did alſo his Colin Clout, Fairy Queen, 
B 6. ch 10; f. . 


(vy) I have been informed that George UI. was ſo much delighted with the perſormance of an 
Iriſh gentleman on the Bagpipes, that hg ordered a medal to be ſtruck for him. 


M " brenn 
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brenſis admiring its muſic, though neglecting, or purpoſely avoiding, to 
mention its name. 


KORN in the Britiſh, (ſays Mr. Pegge) is an horn, but in the Iriſh, 
a drinking cup (x). But, with all due deference to the opinion of 
that learned gentleman, we muſt obſerve, that the CEARN or CORN 
of the Iriſh, was held by them in a more reſpeQable hght. It was 
uſed as a mark of religion and ſanctity, and was often dedicated to 
certain Deities, and hung upon the creann naombtha, or holy trees of the 
groves (y). As this inſtrument was facred to Ana, or Anu, an infe- 
rior Iriſh Deity, who preſided over the produce of the Earth and 
Waters (2), and whofe name it ſometimes bore, it was uſually, in the 
days of Paganiſm, to be found chained to a ſtone at almoſt every ſpring. 
Each Sub-Druid conſtantly wore an ANU, of which, it is probable, 
he madea muſical uſe in religious ceremonies ; ; or carried it for a ſum- 
moni, or perhaps, a martial purpoſe (a). 


"in the carly ages of Chollenity. ic is likely, that the Corn received 
a more elegant form and finiſhing, and was ſometimes uſed as a pledge 
in transferring inheritances, as in England (b). Of this nature was the 


(65 en, V. 3. P- 4. 
(y) Colle, de rebus Hib, No. - 
(2) Our Anu, and the Anaitis of the Scots, ſeem to be one andthe ſame Deity. Vide Boswe L's 
We of a Tour to the Hebrides, p. 263 to 268. Dub. ed. 
(a) Amongſt the Hebrews the Horn was uſed in religious ceremonies : It was the office of the ſons 
of Heman, the Levite, © to lift up the Horn.“ Chr, 1. ch. 25. v. 5, The ſacred trumpet was 
always blown in the field of battle by the Britiſh Druids, either to collect the ſcattered forces, or 
awake the martial fury of the troops, This cuſtom probably paſſed down from the Druids to the 
Chriſtian Clergy, It appears from a paſſage in Gizart. CamBxrens1s” Top. (p. 747) that St. 
Patrick wore an Horn, which was deemed ſacred, and was only to be blown by himſelf. Giraldus 
has accompanied this relation with a tale rather too ludicrous for inſertion, 
(b) Vide Archæol. vol, 3. Nos. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5 and 7. 


Charter 
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Charter Horn, lately preſented to Trinity College, Dublin, by Thomas 
Kavanagh, Eſq; of Ballyborris, in the county of Carlow; and is 
now depoſited in the Muſeum of that learned Seminary. A deſcrip- 
tion and a fine engraving of this Horn, may be found in the thirteenth 
Number of COLLECTANEA DE REBUs HIBERNICIS, page 26. 


The ancient Iriſh had various kinds of TRUMPETS, VIZ. Stuie or 
Stoc, ane Beann, Adharc, * Corna and Gall-trompa. 


The STUIC or STOC, was a 0 tube, with a mals on 
one fide, ſo large, that no muſical note could be produced from it. 
This inſtrument was uſed as a Speaking Trumpet on the tops of our 
round towers, to aſſemble congregations, to proclaim new moons, 
_ quarters, and all other feſtivals {c). Nor is it unlikely, that this office 

was performed by the Sub-Druids. Amongſt the Hebrews we find the 
Levites, (an inferior order of the nn alone employed to blow the 
Trumpets, whether in peace or in war: And the ſons of Aaron, the 
Prieſts, ſhall blow with the Trumpets : and they ſhall be to you for an 
ordinance for ever, throughout your generations (d).“ The inſtrument 
in queſtion, is thus deſcribed by Mr. O'Halloran, in one of his Letters 
to the Author. It is formed ſomewhat like a cow's horn, but ſeveral 
much larger. In its concave part is an opening from end to end. 
* never ſaw a mouth - piece to any of them; ſo that how they could 
divide ſound, now remains a myſtery probably there might have 
* been ſome ſlider to confine and collect the ſound. This conjecture 
is equally ſpecious and ingenious ; but ſuppoſing the Stoc to have 
been only a Speaking Trumpet, it is not neceſſary to ſupply it with 
a ſlider. Several Stocs have been lately found in our op : the 


(e) Collect. de rebus Hib. No. 1 * 
(d) Numb, Ch. 10. v. 8. | 1 
5 M 2 figure 
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figure of a repreſented 1 in the Trophy, was taken from one in Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. (e) 


Exact deſcriptions of the BUABHALL, the BEANN and the 
ADHARC, are not to be found; however, we may venture to ſuppoſe, 
that they reſembled, or were rather different names for the CORNA, 
or BUGLE-HORN, which was winded at the hunting matches of the 
ancient Iriſh, or ſounded in the field of battle, to animate the troops 
and drown the cries of the dying (f). Dante has given us a ſublime idea 
of the ſound of this inſtrument in the 41ſt Canto of his In yer no. 


Ma io ſenti ſonare un' alto Corno, 
Tanto ch' avrebbe ogni tuon fatto fioco, 
Che contra ſe la ſua via ſeguitando 
Dirizzd gli occhi miei tutti ad un loco: 
Dopo la doloroſa rotta, quando 
Carlo Magno perdè la ſanta geſta, 
Non ſono si terribilmente Orlando. 


(e) Dr. MoLynevux, in his Nat, Hit. of Irel. has given the figure of a Stoc, which differs from 
the one mentioned in the text, in having two rings near the ſmall end to ſuſpend it by. The preſent 
| Farlof Drogheda has one with four brafs pins or ſpikes within the mouth, or greateſt end, ſeemingly 


to hold faſt a ſecond joint, that terminated, probably, i in the form of our ſpeaking trumpets, Collect. de 
rebus Hib. No. 13. p. 47. 


(f) Mr, O'Co NOA forms me, | that the ancient 7 armies had battle Horns, a kind of a 0 
Trumpet i in every battalion, wich notes peculiar to the different battalions ſor the more preciſe xnow- 
ledge of the duty required of each. This was ſormerly the caſe in Scotland. Fx oISSAR r in deſerib- 

ing the battle of Otterburn, between Perey and Douglas, tells us, that the Scotchmen had their Horns, 
which they blew in different notes. — It is no wild conje dure, that with us, as with the Greeks, 

before the uſe of "Trumpets was known in our armies, it was the buſineſs of thoſe herald Bards who 

had Stentoric lungs, to ſound with the voice, the alarm, and call the ſquadrons together, lliad, b. 5.— 


This, as well as making proclamations at tournaments, was one of the offices of the berald Minſtrels 
amongſt the Namn By xxnEY'S FP of 5 v. 2. 


| But 
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But now the Trumpet, terrible afar, 

Pour'd thro' the Stygian world the blaſt of war; 

Not Roland's horn in Ronceſvalles field, 
Startled the air with half ſo loud a train, 
When Gallia's Heroes preſs'd the bloody plain, 
And Charlemagne reſign'd the lilied ſhield (g). 
„„ by BO Y p. 


The conſtruction of the Corna was extremely ample It's form, as 

well as that of the Stoc, is offered us in the cow's horn, of which it 
was formerly made (h); latterly, when the mechanic arts got foot in 
this country, it was conſtruded of braſs, but the original form was 

_ preſerved. Our Corna and the crooked Cornet of Pliny, were perhaps 
one and the ſame inſtrument (1)- 


But the Iriſh — 55 was not entirely devoted to martial purpoſes. 
In the heroic ages, our anceſtors quaffed Meadh (k) out of them, as 


(s) This wonderful Horn is noticed by Ax103To, CexvanTtes, and Serns: n,—Bacon 
accounts for the loudneſs of the Hunter's Horn. Nat. Hit. cent. 2. p. 379. 

(h) The Corna which appears in the Trophy, and which is now in my pofleſſion, is ſimply a 
cow's born, with a wooden mouth-piece. It formerly belonged to the White Boys, and was 
blown on many a mutinous occaſion.—l am confidently aflured, that the ſe. horns have becn often 
heard of a ſtill night, at the diſtance of fix miles, 

(i) HoLLAND's Pliny, p. 189. The ſatyr in Fi rcur nn Pail/;ful Shepherd fs 1 a 
wreathed horn, with which, when neceſſary, he ſummons Fairies, 

(k) © Ir is remarkable, ſays Dr. WarTron, (Dif. 1. Hiſt. of Eng. Poet.) that Mead, the Nor- 
thern Nectar, or favourite liquor of the Goths, who ſeem to have ſtamped it with the character of 
*© a poetical drink, was no leſs celebrated among the Welch”—and, I may add, among the Iriſh, 
who called it Miad or Meadi, The ſongs of our Bards are replete with the praiſes of this 
liquor. In the houſehold of the Iriſh, the Bac, BACULamnaL or Cup Bearer, was an 
high office, Vide Campun's Brit. p. 1043. fo. ed. of 1695, and Def. of Tamar Hall in Colle, 


No. 12. p. 53. He held the Bachla at feaſts, as was Cuſtomary in Wales. Vide Evans's Spec. of 
Mel I Poet, No. 1. 


the 
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the Daniſh hunters do their beverage at this day; and the Engliſh did 


their's in the time of Chaucer— 


Janus ſit by the fire with double berde, 
And drinketh of his bugle horn the wine (J). 


In order to make theſe inſtruments retentive of liquor, a lid muſt 
have been faſtened by an hinge to the embouchere, to open and cloſe at 
pleaſure. Mr. Pennant deſcribes one of thoſe ox-horn-cups, (as he 
terms it,) which he ſaw at Dunvegan (m). 


When the Bugle-horn ceaſed to be uſed in the armies of the Iriſh 
and the other European powers, it was either ſlung, as an ornament, 
at the ſide of domeſtics, or employed at hunting matches, to call toge- 
ther a ſcattered pack of hounds. While Arioſto's Angelica is cheering 
the vanquiſhed Sacripant, the attendant of Bradamant . with a 
crooked horn at his ſide. 


Mentre coſtei conforta il Saracino; 

Ecco col corno e con la taſca al fianco 
Galoppando venir ſopra un ronzino 

Un Meſſaggier, che parea afflitto e ſtanco (0). 


In Shakeſpear's Mexchaxr or Venice, blind Lancelot ſays to Lo- 
renzo, tell him (i. e. Lorenzo) ther's a poſt come from my maſter, 
with his horn full of good news (o)“ The elegant author of © Taz 


(1) Prank. Tale, v. 2809, In the will of Prince Zthelſtan, the eldeſt ſon of King Etheldred I. 
wie find him bequeathing his drinking horn, along with his martial accoutrements, See GROSE'S 
Treat, on anc. Armour. 


(m) Tour in Scot. v. 2. Þ. 5 See alſo Dr. Jounson' $ Journey to tne We flers PIE p- 108. 
| Dub. ed. | 


(n) Orl, Furioſo. Canto. 1. 
(o) Ac 5. S. 1. 


HRERMIIT 
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HERMIT oF WARKwoRTH” (who is remarkably faithful to the man- 
ners of the times) diſguiſes his Henry in an hunter's garb, — gives 


him a horn 


The youth was clad in foreſt green 
With bugle horn ſo bright (p). 


In Ireland ſome few centuries ſince, Cuthcaire and Cracoire no Cornaire 
(huntſmen and horn-blowers) were united characters (q). 


In the Gothic Romances, we ſometimes find the Bugle-horn break- 
ing an enchantment with a ſingle blaſt (r). Sometimes we diſcover it 
hanging over the entrance of caſtles, on the blowing of which, by an 
haſty courier or a wandering Knight, the porter appears on the battle- 
ments, and enquires, whence the ſtranger— his errand— and the nature 


of his buſineſs. 


He hies him inſtant to the gate, 
And, as the born did found, 
Lord Galvan's porters us d their ſpeed, 
And inſtant gather'd round. 
Soon to the courteous queſtion they 
An anſwer courteous gave, &c. (s). 


May we not ſuppoſe that the Bugle- horn was ſometimes ſuſ- 
pended over the entrances of thoſe ſtately caſtles which are now 


(p) Fit the Firſt. 

(g) Colle&. de rebus Fil. No. v2. p. 533. 
(r) Farie Queen. B. 1. ch. 8. 

(s) Edwy and Edilda, a beautiful Gothic tale, by the Rev, Mr, WHALLE v, of Briſtob Part. 2. 


See allo Do us! Poem of King Hart. C. 1. St. 33. 


« nodding 
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„ nodding to their fall” in many parts of this kingdom? For the 
fictions of romantic chivalry, have for their baſis, the real manners of 


the feudal times (t),—and ſuch times undoubtedly there were in 
Ireland. 


The DUDAG, Vallancey ſuppoſes from its name, was a very ſhrill 
Trumpet of braſs, dud ſignifying the tingling of the ear, whence the 
poetical compound dudaireachd, the noiſe of Horns and Trumpets (n). 
Perhaps the Dudag was a ſpecies of Clarion or octave Trumpet, called 
by the Latins, Lituus, and uſed by the cavalry (w). This is all very 
ſpecious. But the want of a repreſentation of this inſtrument, leaves 
wide room for conjecture. Now, O'Brien tranſlates the word Dudag, 
a Trumpet, or Horn Pipe (x). Why then not ſuppoſe it to have been 
the Pibgorn, or Horn Pipe, once ſo generally uſed in the iſland of 
OT 00 8 


GALL-TROMPA implies the foreigners Trumpet, probably the 


Engliſh Trumpet (z). It ſhould properly, therefore, be placed in a 
later period in this work ; as ſhould alſo the DRUM, which we had 
either from the Engliſh, or from the Holy Land, by means of ſome of 
our Quixote-like adventurers, who turned their arms againſt the 
Pagans. The Drum, according to le Clerc, was an Oriental invention; 
a circumſtance which ſeems to make for the latter conjecture. 


(1) Vide Lett. on Chival, and Romance, RoBERTSON'S Hiſt. of Char. 5th, View of the State of 
Europ. Sect. 1. e Ho | 

(v) Collect. de rebus Hib. No. 1 3. 

(w) BuRNE vs Hift, of Mufic. v. 1. Þ 518. 

(x) 1ri/h Did, 

() Vide Baxz1nGTON's Memoir on the Cx Vn Crwth in Arch, v. 3. Jonz 85 25 and . 
Relics of the Welch. p. 41. | 
(2) Colle dt. de rebus Hib. No. 13. 


The 
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The CIBBUAL or CORABAS, was compoſed of ſeveral ſmall 
plates of braſs, or ſhingles of wood, faſtened with a thong, that was 
held in one hand, and ſtruck on the palm of the other; now vulgarly 
called a Clapper or Rattle. This (ſays Vallancey) was the ancient 

_ Syſtra of the Egyptians, named in Scripture menabnabim, agreeable to 
the Hebrew idiom, ſignifying the ſhaking-/haking inſtruments, tranſlated 
by LXX «wCzxe, Cymbals (a).“ This inſtrument, among others, was 
ſounded by order of David, before the ark of the Lord, when he 
fetched it from Keriath Jearim: © And David, and all the houſe of 
Iſrael, played before the Lord, on all manner of inſtruments made of 
fir-wood, even on Harps, and on Pſalteries, and on Timbrels, and 
on Cornets, and on Cymbals (b).“ The Cibbual was uſed by the Iriſh 
in their choruſſes, at feſtivals, at funerals, and on other public occa- 
ſions; as was the baſe inſtrument called, 


CORNAN or CRONA N, a word formed of cor muſic, and an or 
anan a baſe (c). They had alſo another inſtrument of a ſimilar na- 
ture named, 


TACHDAR-CHANNUS, which was the Latin Cantus Baſſus. 


(a) Called. de WW Hb, No. 13. 


(b) Sam. 2. ch. 6. v. 5. Cymbals were employed by the rl to drown the cries of human 
ſacrifices ; (Sa x DVS! Travailes, p. 186. Farad. Loft, b. 1.) by the Turks, (BAR ON ve Torr Mem. 
v. 1.) by the Britiſh Druids, (Bo R LAS Es Hiſt. of the Druids) and, I fear I muſt add (and I write it 
with horror !) by the Iriſh Druids, for a ſimilar purpoſe !—Both Lady Mo ix A and Mr. Lepwicu 
ſeem to be decidedly of opinion, that human ſacrifices were offered in this kingdom, during the 

Druidic hierarchy. Vide Archeoleg. v. 7. p. 91. and 317. 


(e) Collect. de rebus Hib, No. 1 3. At this day, a tune Lamas | in a ; low key, is called a Crondn 
in many parts of Ireland: and the monotonous purr murmurred by a cat, while watching for her prey, 
is alſo ſo named. The Iriſh Crongn ſeems to anſwer to the Engliſh Drumb/e, Vide MaLone's 
Supple, to laſt Ed. of Shakeſpear's Works, v. 2. p. 687. N 


a * . The 
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The CORABASNAS likewiſe, was a chorus: inſtrument of the 
ancient Iriſh, of a complex form. It conſiſted of two circular plates 
of braſs, connected by a wire of the ſame metal twiſted in a worm- 
like manner, which jingled round the ſhanks, when the plates were 
{truck upon by the fingers. It was uſed for the purpoſe of keeping 
time. The word Corabaſnas is compounded of cor muſic, Saſuas of 
bes, exact, keeping time, and naſe a ring, a circle, i. e. an inſtrument 
wherewith to mark che time in muſic (d). 


When ORGANS firſt found their way into this country, we have not 
been able to diſcover. A learned friend thinks they were introduced 
ſoon after their invention. They were certainly in general uſe in 
Italy and France, in the 5th and 8th centuries, about which time the 
Religious of Ireland and of thoſe countries, had frequent intercourſe. 
Yet we find no mention of an Organ in our Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, till 
the year 1 641 ; at that time, indeed, we are informed, there was an 
Organ and a Choir in the Friary of Multifernan, in the county of 
Weſtmeath (e). According to Maitland, Organs were hardly known 
in Scotland before the reign of James I. who introduced them 
into the churches of that kingdom (f). 


It is not recorded that the Flute was known to the ancient Iriſh, 
though an inſtrument, with the model of which we are preſented in 
the ſhepherd's reed. Vet it is highly probable, that this inſtrument, 
or one of the ſame nature, was in uſe amongſt them. For in no na- 


(d) Ibid, Six of thoſe inflruments were found (1781, in digging up part of the Park of Slane, 
the ſeat of the Right Hon. Mr. Conyngham ; one of them (repreſented in 155 Trophy) is in che 
Muſeum of Trinity College, Dublin. 

(e) Vide ARcHDALL's Monaſt. Hib. p. 727. 


0 cub of Scot, 
tion 
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tion did muſic ſway the paſſions more deſpotically, than in this: and 
how could © that placid ſucceſſion of lengthened tones, which ſwell 
on the ſenſe, and inſinuate themſelves into our inmoſt feelings (g), 
be produced, but by means of the human voice, or ſuch an 
inſtrument ? This could not have been wholly effected by the Harp, 
the Horn, or the Bagpipe. Beſides, the TABOUR was always a favou- 
rite inſtrument amongſt the Iriſh, of which the Flute, or an inſtrument 
of the ſame ſpecies, has ever been the aſſociate. Perhaps then the 
Iriſh READAN, FIDEOG or LONLOINGEAN were Flutes (h), or 
rather Recorders, which are ſtill more ſimple in the conſtruction, 
but extremely ſoft and ſweet (i). We find Hamlet calling for a 
Recorder, and thus encouraging Guildenſtern to play on it:. —“ *Tis 
© as eaſy (ſays he) as lying. Govern theſe ventages with your fingers 
and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will diſcourſe 
* moſt eloquent muſic (k).“ As Shakeſpear was a religious obſerver 
of coſtume, it may be conjectured from the foregoing quotation, that 
the Recorder was a Daniſh inſtrument. And as the Danes remained 
awhile in this country, we may infer from thence, that they intro- 

duced the Recorder here, though that inſtrument is unnoticed (at leaſt 
under that name) by our hiſtorians, and though it is not now in uſe 
amongſt us, 35 Ci 


It is however more probable, that the Triſh had the Recorder from 
the Danes, than that they owed to them the BLAOSG, or Concha 
Marina, as has been advanced. We are inclined. to think, that the 


(8) Wen on Poetry and Mufic. p. 16. Dub. ed. 

(bk) VaLLANCEY; | 
(i) ** Flutes and /ofe Recorders,” 
1 75 MIL To N. 


(k) Hamlet. Act. 3. 


— Concha 
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Concha Marina, as well as the Bagpipe, came to Ireland from the 


bleak regions of Scotland, where the Romans might have left it in 


ſome of their hoſtile viſits (1). The Buccina, which, according to 


Caſaubon, was the ſhell of the Murex, was certainly one of the martial 


inſtruments of the Romans for many ages (m); and as Virgil gives this 
inſtrument to his Friton, it is not unlikely that the Murex was peculiar 


to the Italian ſeas ; indubitably it is never found either in the Northern, 


or in our ſeas, Now our Concha Marina, and that of the Scots, anſwer 
exactly to the form of the Buccina, and appear to be made of the ſame 
kind of ſhell. Both in Scotland and in Ireland, Mead was formerly ſerv- 
round at feaſts, in this inſtrument : hence, probably, the frequent 
epithets in the Erſe and Iriſh poems, of © the feaſt of Shells ” and 
« the Hall of Shells.” This cuſtom is not yet entirely exploded in Scot- 


land. When Mr. Boſwell and Dr. Johnfon were at Mr. M*Sweyn's, 
in the Ile of Col, in the year 1973, whiſkey was ſerved round in a 
' ſhell (n). Some of thoſe Blaoſgs till remain in Ireland: one of them 
exactly reſembling a Triton's moll ko), was lately ſeen in the hand of a 


peaſant in the county of Waterford. If Virgil does not exaggerate 
too much, the ſound of this inſtrument muſt be terrific: 


| =— Cerula Concha 
Exterrens freta. An. 10. l. 209. 


Frowning he ſeems his crooked ſpell to ſound, 
And, at the blaſt, the billows dance around. 


DRY DEN. 


(1) Mr. BAR ETI makes the following remark on the word Cocca in Fae 22 7˙8 epie poem, written 
after the manner of Dante: Cocca, viciouſly pronounced inſtead of Concha, that is, the bark of 


* Charon, made in the form of that ſhell-fiſh which the Latins and Italians call Concha and Conca.“ 
Italian Library, Hiſt. of the Ita. Tong. p. 45. | 


(m) Kr NN 's Roman Antig. p. 208. 
(n) BoswELI's Journal of a Tour to the Heb. p. 359. Dub. ed. 


(o) Vide Antichi Monumenti di Ercolano, a ſplendid and curious work in 6 Tom. publiſhed by 
order of the preſent King of 85 


Small 


F r 
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Small BELLS—(ſuch, we mean, as were appended to the tunic of 
the Jewiſh High-Prieſt (p), and afterwards employed by the Greeks 
and Romans for various. religious purpoſes (q), but particularly to fright- 


en ghoſts and demons from their-temples)—were undoubtedly intro- 
duced with. Chriſtianity into this kingdom, being univerſally then, as 


now, tingled occaſionally at the altars of the Roman- Catholics, by the 
ofticiating Prieſt. Their uſe amongſt the Chriſtian Clergy, is ſuppoſed 
to have been coeval with their religion; and the Miſſionaries who 
were ſent to convert the Pagan Iriſh, would not omit bringing with 


them, an appendage of their e. which is till thought ſo 


neceſſary (r). 


But the period at which Large Bells, for Belfries, were firſt uſed here, 
is not ſo eaſily determined. Primate Uſher informs us, that Bells were: 


uſed in the Churches of Ireland in the latter end of the 7th century. But 
as he does not. aſcertain the ſize of the Bells, nor ſpeak of Belfries, we 


may conclude, he only means the ſmall Bells alluded, to above. Sir 


John Hawkins, on the authority of Polyd. Virgil, aſcribes the inve n- 
tion of ſuch Bells, as are ſuſpended i in the towers or ſteeples of churches, 
to Paulinus of Nola, about the year 400 (s); but W. Strabo aſſures. 


us, that large ſuſpended Bells were in his time (the gth century) but 


a late invention. Now as the perſecuted Chriſtians, in the infancy of 


the Church, dared not openly to avow their profeſſion, much leſs 
publicly ſummon a Congregation by the ſound of a Bell, we are in- 


clined to lean to Strabo's aſſurance, So that we cannot venture _ 


(p) Exod. ch. 28. verſes 33. 34. 

(g) Vide PoTTERS' Grecian Antig.. | 

('r) In Laoi na Seilge, an Iriſh poem which was written at a very early period, white books' and 
Bells, are mentioned. as appendages of the prieſthood. 


(s) Hift. of Myfic, v. 4. p. 153. 
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give an higher antiquity to large ſuſpended Bells in this kingdom, 
than the calm which immediately ſuccceded the expulſion of the 
Danes; at which time, according to Walſh, the Chriſtian Clergy 
converted the Round Towers into fteeple-houſes, or belfries ; © from 
„Which latter uſe of them, (continues he) it is, that ever ſince, to 


« this preſent time, they are called in Iriſh Cloghteachs, that is, belfries 
* or bell-houſes ; c/oc and clag ſignifying a "Ws and teach a houſe, in 
« that language (t). 


The practice of ringing Bells in change, is faid to have originated in 
England, and to have been peculiar, for ſome time, to that country (u). 


This practice was unknown in Ireland, till the cloſe of the reign of King 


William III. when PRALs were firſt brought over from England by Mr. 


John Dodfon, an eminent Brewer of Dublin, and a Captain of the Mi- 
litia, which was raiſed in the fucceeding reign. This gentleman (w) 


(J have been told) bequeathed a conſiderable legacy to St. Patrick's 


Cathedral, Dublin, for the purpoſe of purchaſing a large Bell (x). 


To Mr. Dodfon, probably, as he was a celebrated Ringer, we ought 


to aſcribe the inſtitution of Societies of Ringers, in Dublin; for of ſuch 
Societies there were ſeveral i in London, at the time he viſi ted it, con- 


ſiſting of men of the firſt rank ( y). 


(t) Freſpec of the State of Irel. p. 416. 417. 
(u) Hawkins” HA. of Mufic. v. 4. p. 153. © 
(w) Capt. Dodſon was interred in St. Patrick's Church-yard, Dublin, 
() Doubting the authenticity of this information, though not the veracity of my informant, I | 
begged of the Rev. Mr. James Verſchoyle, Librarian to the Cathedral, to have the Records of the 
Chapter ſedulouſly ſearched for ſuch a bequeſt. The ſearch was carefully, but vainly made. 
Though this enquiry was not attended with the expected ſucceſs, it afforded me a convincing 
proof of Mr. Verſchoyle's politeneſs, and of his willingneſs to promote any literary undertaking, | 
(Y) According to Biſhop Burnet, Sir Mathew Hale, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, 
was, in his youthful days, a member of a Society of Ringers, To ſound the Bells, was conſidered as 


a neceſſary accompliſhment in the education of a Jougleur. Vide Mrs. Dozson's Hiſt. of the 
Troubadours, p. 201. | Es | | 


6. WHERE 


85 Wuzx, AND BY WHOM, THE SCIENCE OF Moste WAS ORI- 
GINALLY TAUGHT IN IRELAND. 


Colonel Vallancey, in the reſearches he kindly made for the author, 
diſcoyered traces of a COLLEGE OF. CHORISTERS amongſt the 
ancient Iriſh, It is probable, there were ſeveral of theſe muſical ſemi- 


naries in the kingdom, each of which, we may. venture to conjeQure, 


was a kind of Hall, belonging to the different Colleges of the Bards (z). 
Here, it is natural to ſuppoſe, the Bards and Oirfidigh were in- 


ſtructed in the ſcience of muſic. Nor is it improbable, that the 


_ Minſtrels or vagrant Muſicians, ſo often mentioned by our hiſtorians, 


were muſical geniuſſes, diſcovered by diſcerning people, amongſt the 
lower claſles of ſociety, and recommended by them to the Principals 
of thoſe Colleges, who admitted them, and had them maintained and 
educated (like the poor Scholars in the Jeſuits' muſic ſchools in Ger- 


many) (a) at the expence of the foundation (b). The Principal of the 


College of Choriſters was called - SEIR-TONN, a term which is thus 


explained, an ti bhios re Seir; i. e. he who is over the muſic, or Ollamh- 


re-Ceol. It is worthy of remark, that the Song. of Solomon is called 
the Seiri of Seir's (e). 


In theſe ſerainaries, the different ſpecies of muſic were taught by 
means of a muſical circle called DRAIEACHT or DROCHAID, to 


(2) © In the reign of James VI. (ſays the elaborate Mair TAN PD) an at was paſſed, relating to 
the inſtructing youth in the art of muſic and ſinging ; ordaining, that the Magiſtrates of Boroughs 
and Patrons of Colleges, where ſong-ſchools were founded, do forthwith appoint proper maſters for 


that purpoſe,” Hiſt, of Scot. By this paſſage we are taught, that ſong-ſchools were ſometimes 


appendages of learned ſeminaries in Scotland ; an uſage analogous to the conjeRtural one in. the text. 
(a) Buxrnevy's State of Mufic in Germany. v. 1. p. 147. 
(b) This conjecture, if admitted, will account for the nember of vagrant muſicians, with which 
Ireland formerly abounded. 8 
(e) VatLancey. Lett. to the Author, 
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diſtinguiſh”, 
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: 

diſtinguiſh it from Ogham, the Proſodiacal Circle: hence Draiocht 
means a tune, a poem, or ſong. And hence our muſical modes were 
denominated, Gollttraidbeacht, Geanttraiaheacht and Suanttraidheacht. 
But we will wave any further account of theſe circles, as one of our 
ableſt antiquaries is preparing a Treatiſe on them for the public 
eye (d). | 

th. Tus WaR-SonG. 


Selden in ſpeaking of the War-Songs of different nations, ſays, that 
the one in uſe amongſt the Iriſh Kerns was called PHARROH (e). 
This ſong—(of the nature of the OR THAN Sons of the Greeks) (f), 
—the Roland of the Normans (g)—and the UN BENIAETH PRy- 

DAIN (h) of the Welch—(recited the actions of an ancient hero called 
Pharroh or Pharrogh (i), and was probably ſet to that kind of muſic 
denominated Phrygian, which, according to Ariſtotle, had a mad- 


dening effect. While an army was preparing for the onſet, this ſong 


(d) The Scotch Pipers were originally taught the rudiments of mufic by means of ſtakes ſtuck in 
the ground. (Bzavrorp,)—Hence, I preſume, Car, a mark, or bar in muſic, Vide Syaw's Gaelic 
Diddl. . 
5 (e) Notes on DRAVvTOR's Polyolb, yy 6, 
() Mad. B. 11. v. 13. 
(g) Hift. Univ. par VOLTAIRE, p. 69. Bunnev's Hf. of Muſee. v. 2. 
(h) BARRINGTON Obſery. upon ihe Statutes. p. 292. 
(i) The vulgar Iriſh ſuppoſe the ſubject of this ſong to have been Forroch, or Ferragh, in eaſy | 
corruption of Pharroh) a terrible Giant, of whom they tell many a marvellous tale. Perhaps Pharroh 
was another Orlando, Vide Orl. Innam. del Bo VAR DO, and Orl. Furio. del Ax los To. While 
green SER Was writing his Fairy Queen in the romantic caſtle of Kilcoleman, (on his own eſtate in the 


county of Cork), the fame of Forroch reached his ears, and he determined to find a place bor him | in 
his 9 Accordingly we diſcover 


the bold Sir Ferraugh hight,” _ 


| figuring in B. IV. c. 2. ſ. 4.——PFerragh is W 1 noticed by Spenſer. Vide his State of Ireland. 
It is rather extraordinary, that we ſhould find a Sir Ferragh among Arioſto's Knights, 


was 


** — rr 
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was ſung at the head by a Filea, to the harſh, but © ſpirit-ſtirring ” f 
accompaniment of the different martial inſtruments; a cuſtom well 
calculated to kindle valour in the breaſts of the ſoldiery. The ſub- 
ſtance of the Pharroh may be found ſcattered through ſeveral Iriſh 
manuſcripts; but the- muſic to which it was adapted has been loſt 
for ages. Latterly, the name of this ſong, like the WAR-Wuoor of 
the Indians, was ſhouted by armies as they ruſhed to an aſſault. 


We find, that after the invaſion of the Engliſh, each Chieftain had 
a War-Cry peculiar to his Tribe, which was probably the name of an 
obſolete war-ſong. Several of theſe cries are become mottoes to the 
arms of the ennobled Deſcendants of thoſe brave warriours : CRoM-aBu, 
for inſtance, is now the motto of the Duke of Leinſter's Arms (k). 


(h) Harris Ed. of Warx's Works. v. 2. p. 163. The Scots boaſt much of their Pibrach, or 
Cruineachodh, a ſpecies of martial muſic, peculiar to the Highlands, which is ſaid to have a moſt 
extraordinary effect, even at this day, on the native Highlanders, in the time of action. The victory 
at Quebec in 1780, is attributed by them to the effect of this muſic, © Eſſay on Influ. of Poet, and Muf. on 
the Highl,=Perhaps Mac Alliſdrum's March is of the nature of the Cruineachohd of the Scots. 
There is a very odd kind of Iriſh muſick, (ſays Dr. Su1TH) well known in Munſter by the name of 
% Mac-Alliſdrum's March, being a wild rhapſody, made in honor of this commander, to this day much 

_ * eſteemed by the Iriſh,” Hit. of Cork, v. 2. p. 159. Mac-Alliſdrum, alias Mac-Donell, was an 
Iriſh General of great bravery, who was baſely murdered in cold blood, at Knockrinoſs, near 
Mallow, by a eee of Lord Inchiquin s forces, — the PER of the Engliſh in 
1646-7. 

«© The troops being aſſembled together by this means, as ſoon as they came whhia ſight of the 
enemy, they ſet up the war-cry, the Cx10M-anBu, two words of Chaldee origin 123) E21vn 
* chiromubau ; the firſt ſignifying, bellum, internetio; the ſecond, exultare, and then ruſhed on, to 

« Catha, Chaldee . See Job xxxviii, 23. In latter ages, each tribe had their 
« particular Abu; but the ancient general term is ls preſerved 1 in the Leinſter family, by. the motto, 
„ CrRoM-aBu,” 


Called, « de rebus Hib, No. 13. p. 50. 


a 3 O - oth. Mu- 
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-th, Musical CoNnTEesrTs. 


We have good reaſon to believe, that the ancient Iriſh had 
MUSICAL CONTESTS ; but, as we want the authority of hiſtory 
to ſupport us, we will not venture to aſſert that they had. Yet it 
muſt appear very extraordinary to our readers, that in a nation 
abounding with muſicians, many of whom were uſually employed to 
aſſiſt on every public occaſion (I), there ſhould be no tryal of ſkill : 
Keating, indeed, gives us room to think there was. According to 
this hiſtorian, the Bards were obliged to aſſemble annually at Tamar, 
in order to exhibit their muſical, as well as poetical compoſitions ; 
and thoſe approved by the Aſſembly, were ordered to be taught in 
the Schools. This implies a Conteſt (m). 

While 


(1) It is extraordinary, that amongſt the Games ſaid by Mr. O'HALLOINAN to have been exhi- 
bited at the Aonache or meeting on the 1ſt of Auguſt, o on the Plain of Tailtean in Meath, muſic is 
_ unnoticed, Vide Hiſt. of Irel. v. 1. 

(m) In the Dublin Evening Poſt of July, 1784, there ene che following adyertiſement, 
which was re-publiſhed in July, 1785. 
| | JJ p. | 
'TO encourage the national muſic of Ireland, the following prizes will be given at Granard, on 
Monday the 1ſt of Auguſt next, to Performers on the Iriſh Harp, under the deciſion of Judges to be 
appointed by the company then preſent, 
Seven Guineas to the beſt Perſormer. 
Five — to the Second. 
Three — to the Third. 
Two — to the Fourth. 
N Mr. A. Buxxovcns, 
Mr. Cox NH, 1 Stewards. 
Mr. EpetwonrrH, 
This Adreriifamect naturally awakened my curioſity, At brſt, 1 thought that this muſical conteſt 
was a revival of an ancient one; then, I concluded that it was intended to commemorate ſome remark- 
able event, But my curioſity at length inciting me to write, for information on the ſubject, to two 
ingenious gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Granard, J received from them ample ſatisfaQtion. 
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While treating of the muſic of the ancient Iriſh, we muſt not forget 
the SUPERNATURAL SOUNDS, which, their Poets inform us, 
were ſo often heard amongſt them. Theſe ſounds were emitted 
either in plamtive cries or loud ſhrieks, by Spirits conjured up 
by ſuperſtition, in the darkneſs of Paganiſm. Sometimes thoſe Spirits 
were heard ſoftly ſighing along vallies ; ſometimes roaring through 
foreſts : Now they were ſeen in the fancied forms of departed Bards 
or fallen Heroes, failing on clouds; at another time, they were ob- 
ſerved, riding on tempeſts. But as theſe airy Beings were generated 
from natural cauſes, we need only conſult for ſatisfaction on this 
head, the Author of THE SEAsON s, whoſe eye not only glanced from 
Earth to Heaven, but penetrated into the inmoſt receſſes of Nature. 


Along the woods, along the mooriſh fens, 
Sighs the ſad Genius of the coming ſtorm ; 

And up among the looſe disjointed cliffs, 
And fractur'd mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave preſageful, ſend a hollow moan, 

Reſounding long in liſtening Fancy's ear (n). 


To a mind weak from ignorance, and filled with idle tales, this mu- 
Heal and melancholy ſound, ſo like the ſwell of an Folian Harp, 


Mr. Dungan, a native of Granard, ſettled in Denmark ſome years ago, where he realized a large 
| fortune, part of which he determined to employ, annually, in charities to the country which gave him 
birth, or in ſome other way that might contribute to its welfare. About two years ſince, he 
obſerved in an Engliſh paper, an account of a prize having been offered in Scotland to the beſt 
Player on the Highland Bagpipe. He was pleaſed with the idea, and immediately wrote to a friend 
in Ireland, empowering him to offer the prizes ſpecified in the above Advertiſement, to the beſt 
Performer on the Iriſh Harp.— The conteſt was held at the appointed time. The company was 
large and brilliant; but the performers were only m2diocres, and the mufic common, and ill ſelected. 
(n) Winter, | 


O0 2 might 
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might? ſeem to be the voice of a Spirit, to which the creative ima- 


| | gination would ſoon give a form (o). Spirits of a leſs gentle nature, 
| were likewiſe often ſuppoſed to be heard, when 


—— round the rocking dome, 

3 For e entrance eager, howls the ſavage blaſt, 

, Then too, they ſay, thro' all the burthen' d air, 
Long groans are heard, ſhrill ſounds and diftant ſighs, 
That, utter'd by the Demon of the night, 
Warn the devoted wretch of woe and death. (p). 


On the deceaſe of an Hero, it was ſaid, the Harps of his Bards emitted 
mournful ſounds (q). This is very probable; for the Bards, while 

ſorrowing for their Patron, uſually ſuſpended to trees their neglected 
Harps, from whoſe looſened ſtrings, the paſſing gales might bruſh ſoft 
plaintive tones. Here we have the origin of the BENSHI, an in- 
viſible Being, which is alledged to be till heard in this country, and 

in the Highlands of Scotland, crying moſt piteouſly, on the death of 
the Deſcendant of an ancient Houſe (r). 


4 — 
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(o) Sanvys (Vide his Notes on Ovid's Metam.) tells us, from Archippus, that the fable of the 


Sirens took its riſe from the delightful harmony cauſed by the finging of the winds and the beating 
of the billows in a certain Bay, 


(p) Winter, 


(g) Ovi feigns that the Harp of Orpheus, aſter he had been torn to pieces by the female 
Bacchanals, ſounded mournfully as it floated down the Hebrus : 


A doleful tune ſounds from the floating lyre. 


os GanxTH's Ovid, vol. 2. p. 162. 
(r) PennanT's Tour in Scot, v. 1. p. 186. 


VI. BUT 


— —ͤ * 
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VI. BUT to reſume the thread of our little Hiſtory :—From the 
death of that greaf Mogarch Brien Boiromh to the invaſion of the 


Engliſh, the page of Iriſh hiſtory is defiled with domeſtic blood. The 
dogs of war were let {lip in every part of the kingdom. Chieftains re- 


__ belled againſt their Princes, or quarrelled amongſt themſelves ; and 


hoſtilities were carried on with ſavage ferocity on both ſides. The 
Sun of Science again withdrew his beams, the darkneſs of ignorance 
| ſpread itſelf over the face of the country, and the people once more 
relapſed into barbariſm. During this period, the pious intention of reſ- 
cuing Jeruſalem from the hands of the Infidels, was conceived in 
Chriſtendom. The Iriſh not leſs ſuperſtitious, nor leſs adventurous 
than the other European nations, croſſed for this wild expedition ſeve- 
ral of their Princes and Chieftains, who ſailed for the Holy Land at 
the head of their ſubjeQs and vaſſals (s). We find Taſſo enume- 
rating them with the forces of Goffredo, but in a manner not very 
flattering to their country: _ 


Queſti de ralte ſelve irſuti manda 
La diviſa dal mondo ultima Irland (t). 


Yet Fuller ſpeaks doubtfully of the Iriſh having been concerned in the 
Holy War; but endeavours, at the ſame time, to do away his doubts, by 
an inference very honourable to the muſic of Ireland : © Yea, 
„ (ſays he) we may well think, that all the concert of Chriſtendom 
« in this Warre could have made no muſick, if the Triſh Harp had 


8 been wanting (u)”. 


(s) Canra's Hift. of Eng. vol. 1, 
(t) Geru, Lib, Canto, 1. 
(u) Hiſt, if the Hip Were. B. 5. ch. 23. 
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Argidſt- this clang of arms, the ſweet voices of poetry and muſic 
were drowned. The fhrill tones of the Corna, alone, were heard, to 
reverberate from hill to hill, and from rock to rock, through every 
part of the kingdom. However, the Muſes were courted in ſecret. 
The votaries of muſic, in particular, were aſſiduouſly attentive to 
her. Soothed by this attention, ſhe ſometimes ventured to warble 
ſoft ſtrains, reſponſive to her Harp. Thus, though ſhe made no 
proficiency in her art, her voice and hand retained their {ſkill (w). 
This is evinced by the ſtate of muſic in Ireland, when Giraldus 
Cambrenſis viſited it in the train of Henry II. He ſpeaks with rap- 

ture of the inſtrumental muſic of this country, and ſcruples not to 
prefer it to that of all other nations around. His words are too re- 
markable to be omitted : “ In muſicis inſtrumentis, commendabilem 
« invenio iſtius gentis diligentiam; in quibus, præ omni natione 
« quam vidimus, incomparabiliter eſt inſtructa. Non enim in his, 
* ſicut in Britannicis (quibus aſſueti ſumus) inſtrumentis, tarda & 
« moroſa eſt modulatio; verum velox et preceps, ſuavis tamen et 
« jucunda ſonoritas. Mirum, quod in tanta tam præcipiti digitorum 
e rapacitate, muſica ſervatur proportio, et arte per omnia indemni, 
inter criſpatos modulos, organaque multipliciter intricata, tam ſuavi 
velocitate, tam diſpari paritate, tam diſcordi concordia, conſona 
redditur et completur melodia, ſeu Diateſſeron, ſeu Diapente chorde 
concrepent, ſemper tamen ab molli incipiunt, et in idem redeunt, 
ut cuncta ſub jucundæ ſonoritatis dulcedine compleantur. Tam 
ſubtiliter modulos intrant et exeunt: ſicque ſub obtuſo groſſioris 
chordæ ſonitu, gracilium tinnitus licentiùs ludunt, latentiùs de- 
lectant, laſſiviùſque demulcent, ut pars artis maxima videatur, artem 


cc 
ce 
ec 
cc 
te 
40 


(e 


(w) Brompton in the reign of Hen. II. ſays, that the Iriſh Harpers taught in ſeeret, and com- 
mitted their leſſons to memory. 


« velare, 
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s yelare (x). The attention of this people to muſical inſtruments 
] find worthy of commendation ; in which their ſkill is, beyond 
all compariſon, ſuperior to that of any nation I have ſeen: For in 
* theſe, the modulation is not flow and ſolemn, as in the inſtruments 
* of Britain, to which. we are accuſtomed ; but the ſounds are rapid 
and precipitate, yet at the ſame time, ſweet and pleaſing. It is 
wonderful how im ſuch precipitate rapidity of the fingers, the mu- 
“ ſical, proportions are preſerved ;. and. by their art, faultleſs through- 
out, in the midſt of their complicated modulations, and moſt 
* intricate arrangement of notes, by a rapidity ſo ſweet, a regularity 
* ſo irregular, a concord ſo diſcordant, the melody is rendered har- 
©. monious and perfect, whether the chords of the Diateſſeron or 
1 Diapente are ſtruck together, yet they always begin! in a ſoft mood, 
« and end in the ſame, that all may be perfected in the ſweetneſs of 
delicious ſounds. They enter on, and again leave their modula- 
tions with ſo much ſubtilty, and the tinglings of the ſmall ſtrings 
© ſport with ſo much. freedom under. the deep notes of the baſe, de- 
light with ſo much delicacy, and ſooth ſo ſoftly, that the excellence 
* of their art ſeems to lie in concealing it.“ 


But ſuch was the celebrity of the Iriſh PR in the century preceding 
the arrival. of Cambrenſis, that the Welch Bards condeſcended to re- 
ceive inſtructions in their muſical art, from thoſe of Ireland. Gruf- 
fydhap Conan, King of North Wales, when he determined to regulate 
and' reform the Welch Bards, brought over with him from Ireland. 
many Iriſh Bards: for this purpoſe. © Gruffydh ap Conan, ſays Powel, 

brought over with him from. Ireland divers cunning muſicians into 
„Wales, who, (he boldly aſſerts): deviſed. in a manner all the inſtru- 


(x): Topeg. Hib. ditint. 3. c. 11, 
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mental muſic that is now there uſed : as appeareth, as well by the 
* bookes written of the ſame, as alſo by the names of the tunes and 

* meaſures uſed among them to this daie (y).“ This aſſertion of 
Powell receives ſupport from the learned and amiable Selden: Their 
* muſique {fays he, ſpeaking of the Welch) for the moſt part came 


% out of Ireland with Gruffydh ap Conan, Prince of North Wales, 
about King 88 s time 1 15 


8 The Iriſh Bards had not been long in Wales, when there occurred 
an opportunity of diſplaying their ſkill. At Chriſtmas, in the year 
1176, a great feaſt was made in the Caſtle of Cardigan by Rhys ap 
Gruffydh, to which all the Poets, or Bards of Wales, were invited. 
Here poetical conteſts were held, in which the Bards of North Wales 


(amongſt whom it is natural to ſuppoſe our countrymen were N 
eminent) won the prizes (a). 


It was in a Congreſs of Maſters of Muſic, held Gruffydh ap 
Conan, for the reformation of abuſes amongſt the Welch Minſtrels, 
that the Welch tunes in the collection of the late Mr. Morres, of 
the Tower, (London), were ſettled in their preſent notation (b). 

this Congreſs we may conclude, conſiſted principally of the cunning 
Muficians brought over from Ireland into Wales, we may hence infer, that 
the notation of the muſic then ſettled, was afforded by thoſe Muſi- 
cians, they having been already ſaid to have deviſed 1 in a manner at this 
time, all the inſtrumental muſic of the Welch. As this notation muſt. 
have arrived gradually, even to the rude ſtate in which we find it, 


(y) Hiſt of Camb. p. 191. edit. 1584, 
(2) Notes on DAT. Polyolb, Song. 


(a) Wrnwne's Hiſt. of Wales. p. 200. LyTTLEToON's Hift, of Hen. II. 
(b) Bux v's Hift. of Muſic. v. 2. p. 
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and as the tunes which it has been the means of preſerving, are ſet 
in full harmony for the Harp (c), we may venture to aſſert, that 
the Iriſh had been long in poſſeſſion of muſical characters, and of a 


ſlight knowledge of Counterpoint ; for both of which, it will appear 


elſewhere, they were probably indebted to the Greeks (d). 

But we are in poſſeſſion of an irrefragable proof of our claim to the 
notation of the Welth tunes above-mentioned ; that is, a Pſalm tune 
in the ſame notation, which we will here exhibit. 


Palm lun 


5 18 
"AM. a | oh 
Shad %% ENNNTY EE 
CuT MY, 5 5 C 

E eee 


This muſical curioſity was given to Mr. Beauford, (the kind commu- 


nicator) by a Popiſh Prieſt, who took it from a MS. perhaps a Miſſal, 


which had been for many generations in one of the families of the 


Cavanaghs. Mr, Beauford accompanied this communication with the 
following remarks: This is evidently ſet for the Cruit (or Pſaltery, 


« as the name imports), and appears to be a pſalm tune. The charac- 
« ters in Which it is written, are the Latin or Etruſcan of the middle 
_ © ages, found at this day on a number of ſepulchral monuments in 


(c) Buxxev's Hit. of Mufic. v. 2. 


P Britain 
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12 Blikin and Ireland; and were uſed in this ifland in the 16th 
century, as appears from a variety of inſcriptions on tombs, &c. The 
muſical notation therefore before us, can probably claim no higher an- 
tiquity than the 15th or 16th centuries, and might, perhaps, be a ſpe- 
cies of notation uſed by ſome Monk in his private hymns. Nor doth 
the Welſh notation given by Dr. Burney appear to be older; and 
neither of them are the aboriginal characters of the Bards.” Perhaps 
Mr. Beauford brings the Era of this notation a little too much for- 
ward; yet Dr. Burney ſeems to favour this opinion. But we will 
leave this controverſial point to the diſcuſſion of future muſical anti- 
quaries, and“ purſue our purpos'd theme.“ 


te 
10 
cc 
cc 


(C 


VII. THOUGH the Engliſh during the Middle Ages (the period to 
which we have now brought down our enquiries) kept the natives 
in a ſtate of abſolute anarchy, refuſed them the privileges of ſubjeQs, 
and only left them the lands they could not ſubdue : yet did our 
muſic and poetry {till flouriſh. So deeply rooted in the minds of the 

Iriſh was the paſſion for thoſe arts, that even the iron hand of tyranny 
could not eradicate it: the deſpondency, indeed, occaſioned by the 
loſs of their liberty, damped, in ſome degree, its ardour. 


On the revival of Literature in the 11th century, after the conver- 
ſion of our Norman enemies, the Iriſh attempted, ineffectually, to 
reſtore things to their former ſtate. The Filean Colleges were re- 
eſtabliſned; but their endowments were not liberal, nor their diſci- 
pline ſtrict (e): however they were ſupported till the reign of 
Charles II. (f). 5 . 


(c) O'Co ONOR, 

() The laſt of theſe Schools was kept in the county of Tipperary, under the Profeſſorſhip 
af Boitius Mac Egan, in the reign of Cha es I, and it was in that Seminary that the celebrated 
| Duald Mac F irbis ſtudied. Remarks on Eſſay on the Ant, of the Ir. Langu. in Collect de rebus 
Hib, v. 2. | 


The 
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The order of the Bards was now divided into two claſſes, viz. 


OLLAMH RE SEANACHAS and OLLAMH RE DAN (g). 


The OLLAMHAIN RE SEANACHAIDHE were Hiſtorians and 
Antiquaries, Their office was confined to certain families ; and they 
held their properties by hereditary right. Of this claſs were O'Maul- 
conry and Mac Liag. The former wrote a chronological Poem, com- 

mencing with the Monarch Logaire A. D. 428, and ending in the 
year 1014: the latter was author of the Ax ALA or CuoGainn 
ErRox, which cloſes with the abdication of Donogh A. D. 1064 (h). 


The OLLAMHAIN RE DAN (whom we ſhall in future diſtinguiſh 
by the ſimple appellation of Bar 0s) were Panegyriſts or Rhapſodiſts, in 
whom the characters of the Troubadour and Jougleur of Provence (i) 
ſeem to have been united. Each Chieftain entertained in his Caſtle one 
of theſe Rhapſodiſts, who, while he, his family and gueſts were aſ- 

ſembled in the great Hall, around the“ groaning board“ recited in 
verſe, to the accompaniment of his Harp, the praiſes of his Patrons' 
Anceſtors, or the compoſitions of the ancient Bards from whom he 
was himſelf deſcended. Sometimes the ſubjets of his ſongs, like 
many of Homer's narrations, were founded in hints taken from ex- 


(s) O'Conor, STANIHuRsT in his Deſcription of Ireland compiled ſrom ſeveral Authors 
of this period, (vide HoLinsne Þ's C71, onicle) ſpeaks thus of our language and Bards : © The toong 
is tharpe and ſententious, and offereth great occaſion to quicke apophthegms and proper alluſions, 
<* Wherefore their common jeſters and rimers, whom they terme Bards, are ſaid to delight paſſing- 
ie theſe that conceive the grace and propertie of the toong, But the true Iriſh indeed differeth ſo 
* much from that they commonlie ſpeake, that ſcarſe one in five hundred can either read, write, 
or underſtand it. Therefore it is preſerved among certeine of their poets and antiquaries. 

6 233” ws 9 5 

(h) O'HALLOARAx's Hift, of Ire. v. 2. 15 

(i) Vide Mrs. Doss ox's delectable Hift. of the Troubadour:, 
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travdgant tales propagated long before his time; ſometimes they were 
founded in facts: and often extemporaneous effuſions of wit and 
humour, flowed abundantly from him (k). It was the mirth which 


prevailed on the latter occaſion, that ure rife to this well-known 
adage : 


In the Hall 
Beards wag all. 


As theſe Rhapſodiſts, whoſe perſons were ſtill deemed ſacred, ſome- 
times indulged in ſatire and inveQive, they held the Nobles in much 


awe (I); and gifts were occaſionally volta wes on them to keep their 
* muſe in good humour,” 


The influence of their rhymes too was aſtoniſhing. This poſition 
we will illuſtrate : : When the Earl of Kildare, while Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, was ſummoned by the King (Henry VIII.) to England, to 

anſwer certain charges brought againſt him, he entruſted 'the Admi- 
niſtration to his Son, Lord Thomas. A rumour, ſoon after the Earl's 
departure, being ſpread, that he had been executed in the Tower, 


(k) Mr. MacrnERSON accounts very plauſibly for the ludicrous compoſitions of the Bards 
not reaching us: The ludicrous is local and temporary; and ſatire ceaſes to pleaſe, when the 
_* follies it reprebends are loſt in length of time.“ Ire. Hit. of Great Brit. The ſongs of the 
Grecian Bards at feſtivals were ofic: tempore: . 


The Bard advancing, meditates the ſong. 
Ody. b. 8. 
a HoLinGsneD ſomewhere informs us, that the Iriſh Bard, if he was not well paid for his 
panegyric, turned libeller immediately ; and if his audience was not attentive to his muſic and poetry, 


that Le commanded filence in the moſt imperious manner. -A Welſh Bard boaſts that“ ſhould 1 
deſire cf my prince the moon as a preſent, he would certainly beſtow it on me.“ EvAx s' Spec. 


of Wei/h Poet. 


and 
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and that his whole family were threatened with the royal vengeance, this 
raſh young Man, by the advice of his aſſociates, determined on re- 
venging the injuries of his family. While Cromer, who was both 
Primate and Chancellor, was pathetically repreſenting to him the 
raſhneſs, weakneſs and iniquity of his intended enterprize, in a 
Council aſſembled in St. Mary's Abbey, (Dublin), Nelan, a Bard who 
waited in his train, inſtantly began to chant forth the praiſes of Lord 


Thomas, in his country rhymes ; extolling his greatneſs, chiding his 
delay, and calling upon him to take immediate revenge in the field for the 
injuries of his family. The cffuſions of this ignorant and heated 


„ Rhapſodiſt (continue my Authors) had unhappily a greater in- 


« fluence than the ſage Counſels of the Prelate, and the young 


” Geraldine ruſhed forth at the head of his Iriſh train (m).“ 


But Nelan's powers lay not merely in perſuaſion: he was a jeſter 


too. He preſumed to interrupt the Chancellor in his exhortation, to 
beſtow on the young Nobleman the appellation of Silken Thomas, 


becauſe his domeſtics' liveries were embroidered with ſilk (n). Perhaps 
the Iriſh Bards in thoſe days were privileged to jeſt.with their Patrons; 
and occaſionally aſſumed, like the French and Engliſh Minſtrels, the 
character of Buffoon. At an early period, indeed, the CLEASAMH- 
NAIGH or jeſters, muſt have conflituted a diſtin claſs of the officers 
belonging to the State in this Kingdom, for we diſcover a particular 


place for them in the Hall of Tamar (o). 


Several of the Poems attributed to Oiſin, in which the feigned 
exploits of Fin and his ſubordinate officers are celebrated, were the 
productions of the Bards of this period, few 1 them | being more 


(m) Hil of Irel. by the 13 of the Modern Univ. 
(n) HoLINGSHED, 


(o) Collect. de rebus Hib. No. 12. p. 529. 
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7 | 
ancient than the 11th or 12th centuries, as may eaſily be proved from 


ſome terms of language, unknown to the Iriſh in the earlier times. 


Theſe poets, in general, gave to their Finian Heroes, a ſtature and 


muſcular ſtrength more than human, In this, however, they have 
been ſurpaſſed by the Erſe Poets, who have made Fin the ſon of 
Cumhal, a Giant of teen cubits! Many of theſe compoſitions were 


intended for the amuſement of the vulgar, (who delight in the mar- 
vellous) and were recited, or rather ſung at entertainments, weddings 
and wakes (p). And on ſuch weak foundations, ſays the venerable 


O' Conor, has Mr. Macpherſon erected his gorgeous Fabrics of FIN GAL 


and TEMoR a (q). 


(p) Theſe poems were eyidently calculated to be ſung to the accompaniment of the Harp; 
for they are, in general, in that ſhort meaſure which was formerly ſung to that inſtrument 
by the Engliſh Minſtrels. Vide 7e of Sir Topas, Sir Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, and 


ſeveral other old Engliſh Ballads; all of which, according to Dr. Warton, were ſung, at the time 


they were compoſed, to the Harp. Of this meaſure the Doctor has given us a ſpirited imitation 


in his Ode on the Grave of Arthur,—Many of theſe too, like the old Engliſh Ballads juſt mentioned, 


begin with an introductory addreſs to an auditory : Another proof that they were intended to be 
ſung or recited in public, Perhaps the Iriſh poems in queſtion were of the nature of the Romance 


of Ronceſvalles, which the peaſant was ſinging as he paſſed Don Quixote and his Squire, in the 


ftreets of Toboſo.—"* Eſtando los dos en eſtas platicas vieron, que venia a paſſar por donde eſtavan 
uno con dos mulas, que por el ruydo que hazia el arado, que arraſtrava por el ſuelo, juzgaron 
% que devia de ſer labrador, que avria madrugado antes del dia à yr a ſu labranga, y aſſi fue 
* la verdad: venia el labrador cantando aquel Romance, que dizen: mala la huviſtes Franceſes en 
“ eſſa de Rocneſvalles.“ p. 2. Hb. 5. e. G. 


| SHAKESPEAR alludes to the cuſtom of ſinging to the Harp at a very early period among the 
Engliſh. In the Firft Part of Hen. IV. Owen Glendower thus addreſſes Horſpur : 


Olen. I can ſpeak Engliſh, lord, as well as you, 
For I was train'd up in the Engliſh court; 

Where, being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engliſi ditty. Act. 3. Se. I 


(d) Lett, to the Author. 
In 
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In the Lao! Na SEILGE, one of the moſt celebrated of the poems 
alluded to above, there is a beautiful epiſode which we will here 
tranſcribe ; not only for the gratification of the Iriſh, reader, but alſo 
to ſerve as a ſpecimen of the metre, diction, and prevailing poetical 
fictions of theſe ages. Frivolous as ſuch Reliques of ancient poetry 
may appear to the faſtidious antiquary, it is by means of them, alone, 


that we can trace the riſe and progreſs of national poetry, or illuſtrate, 
the hiſtory of the human mind. 


The PotM opens with an exclamatory interrogation from Oiſin to 
St. Patrick, concerning a Chace performed by Fin, unaccompanied by 
any of the Fenii. The Saint declares he never heard of this chace, and 
requeſts that Oiſin will narrate the particulars of it. Oiſin wanders from 
the ſubject, to dilate on the bravery of the Fenii, the poetic powers 
of Fergus, and the proweſs and munificence of Fin. A kind of reli- 
gious controverſy then enſues, in which the venerable Bard ſpeaks ra- 
ther too irreverently of the Deity. At length St. Patrick urges him 
to commence his tale, and he procceds in the following manner : 


APHADRUIC gidb adbbhur cio. 
 Dhamh bheith riomh antachtaibh ard ; 
 Aitbreeſad, cia taoim fo bhrin, 


Cionnas arinneadh leo an tſealg. 
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7 
| La da raibh Finn Flaith, 


Ar an ffaich* an Almhain uir, 
Go Hacaidh chuige fo r6, 
An Eilid og, ar aleim lith. 


Glaodhas air Sgeolan agus air Bran, 
*Sdo leig fead orra araon ; 

Gan fhios do chach san öl, 
Gur lan fa Toir an Eilid mhdol. 


Ni raibh leis ach mac-an-Loin, 
A dba choin, agus e fein; 
Ar lorg na h Eilide go dian, 
Go Sliabh Guilinn na rian reidh. 


Ar 'n' dol don Elid an ſa 1 Sliabh, 
(Hin na diaigh ſa dba choin, ) 
Nir fios do cia ſoir no ſiar, 

Do ghabh an Tia an ſa chnac, 


Do gabh Finn ſoir ſan t Sliabh 

Sa aba chain ſiar, ar luth ; 

Sa Phadruig na'r b'olc le Dia, 
Mar hug an triar a dba ccul 75 


il Chualaigh Finn, *Snior chian uadb, 

| Gul ar bhruach Locha Sheimb; 

| | San do bhi ann macavimh mna 

Bo fearr cail da facaidh ſo. b 
| 
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Do bhi agruaidh mar an Ris, 


Agus a Beol ar dhath na ccaor ; 
Do bhi acneis mar am blath 


Sa leaca bhan mar an Aol. 


Ar dhath an oir do bhi a Folt, 
Mar realt aeir aroſs do bhi; 

Sa Phadruig da Feiceadh a dreach 
Do bhearfa do Shearc don mhnavi ! 


Druideas Fin aigiarradh Szeil, 


Air mbnavi Sheimb na ccuach noir 2 


&c. 


1 dubhairt, a Ritguin na ngruaidgh 2 


An bhfaca tu mo choin a toip + 2 


An do ſheil nil mo ſptis, 
Is ni fhacaidh me do dha choin ; 
A Ri na Feine gan Tar, 
As meaſa leam fath mo ghoil. 


An & do cheile fuair bas, 
A bhean bhlaith, no do mhac ? 


No cia he an neach fa bhfuil do choc? 


Ainnir mhin as aille dreach. 


No cadas fa bhuil do bbrin ? 
Ainnir og na mbos min, 


No an feidir t'furtacht (ar Finn) 


As dubhach liom thu bheith mar chim. 


Q 
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Fail 
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Fail oir do bhi fo mo ghlaic, 
Do raidh ainnir na mbos reidh ; 


Do thuit uaim an ſa tſreabb, 


Sin adhbhar mo bheith abpein. 


As geaſa nar fhuiling Laoch 
Chuirim do cheann ſa a Ri na Han, 
Mar dtugair m'fainne caoin ar ais 


Do huit le heas na ſruth *n'dian. © 


Cur na ngeas ni'r fhuiling Finn, 
Tra bhain Zadach da chneis chaoimh ; 
Co ndeacha 6 bruach an Locha fhndambh ; 


Le furail mna na mbos reidh. 


Do chuartaigh an Loch fo chuig, 
Snior fhaig ann cluid no cearn, 
Go bhfuair an fainne caoin ar ais, 


Do huit o Rioguin na ngruaidh ndearg. 
Tra fuair Fin an Fainne caoin, 
Ni rainig leis athabhairt go bruach, 
An tra do rinneadh Seanoir liath, 


Do Ri na bhian ge taoim truagh. 


Do bhimairne Fiana Finn, 
An Almhain ſhlim, na fluagh ſeimb, 
Ag imirt ar efinlaigh, ag öl, 
A cloiſtean ceoil, ſo bronnadh ſead 25 


Eirghios 
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Eirghios Caoilte ameaſg chäich, 
As diafraigh os ard do gach Fear, 
An bhfaca fibh mac-Cubhail fheil ? 
Abhuidhean ſeimh na fleagh ſeang. 


Deirghe Conan-mac-Morna, 


Sni chuala riamh ceol dob” atibhne, 


Ma ata Finn ar iarraidgh, 
Go raibh ambliadhna a chaoilte. 


Mac Cubbaill, ma thea/taigh uait, 
Abhavilte chruaidh na ccos ccavil z 
Gabhaim chugam do laimh, 
Os ceann chaich abheith mo R. 


De piindirns an Fhian fa bhrin, 


Fa cheann ar ſloigh do bheith da'r? # dith ; * 


No gur mhadith oruinn gion ghdir, 


As dhuinne ane, bheith a cad. 


Cluaiſtear linn as Almhain amach, 


B uidhean chalma na ccath cruadh ; 


4 ndeigh adh choin agus Finn, 


FTriur grinn e am bearthaidhe buadh, 


Bhi miſe is Cavite « air  ttuis, 
San Fhian wile go dluth *nar !; 
Go /liabh Guilinn 0 huaigh, 


Mar a rugamar buadh ar chäch. 
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Amharc beg da dugamar uainn, 


Andeigb na ruag, cład chi an Fhian, 
Ar bhruach an Locha fa bhrin, 


Ach Seanoir Mir, agus e crion? 


Do chuadhmar nile na dhail, 
Is chuireadh ſe grain ar gach fear ; 


 Cnamha loma do bhi crion, 


Ar air ceileamh gnaoi agus gean. 


Do mhearſamarne gur dith Bi, 
Do thug ar an Lach a bheith gan chrith ; 


No gur an iaſgaire do bhi ſt, 


| Thainig accein an qa Sruith. 


 Fiafraighim de'nfhear chrim gel, 


An bhfaca tu laech an-ghoil, 
Ir iad roimhe ar ſeoil, 
Eilid dg, is dba chain ? 


Nor raidh Finn ar bhaghail na feewl, 


Gurab e fein Ri na Han 3 
No gur leig le Caoilte ariin, 
An fear ar lith do bhi dian. 


| | yy” o» 8 
Tra d aithnamairne, an ſin, 


Gurab e Finn fein do bhi ann, 


Do leigeamar tri gartha go bruid, 


Do chuiread Buic as gach gleann. 


Deirghe 
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Deirghe Conan maol go garg, 
Sdo nocht acholg go dian, 
Do mhallaigh ſe go beacht d' Fhinn 
Is mhallaigh fo ſeacht don Fhein. 


Da mbeith fhios agam gur lu Fi inn, 5 | 
Do bhaimfinn an ſean chionn liath fin 7 diet, e | 
8 | il 

Os t nar mbhoidh anois, no riamb, 3 5 | | 


Mo ghoil ariamb, no mo ghniomh. 


Se mo aon-locht air do chruith, 


| 
| 
| 
| 

Can an Fhian uile do bheith martair; © | | | 
Go 'n deargain orra mo ghaith is mo Lann, | 
nk | 


'Sgo ttigidb liom bhur leactht is bhur Id. 


Eirghios Oſcar, fear fa teann, 
Sguir dod chaint ni ſa md, 

A Chonain mhaoil ata gan chdill, 
Nach rug beim anaghaidh gleoidh. 


Mar am biad) olcas ata Finn 
A. gur dubhach liom e bheith mur 2 Hp 
A Chonain mhaoil ata gan cheill, 


Bbrisfun do bheal go di an ſmavi. 


1 
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As beag mo ſpeis an do ghlir, 
Ambhic Oiſin, ba mor baois ; 
*Snach raibh do neart an Fhionn fein, 


Ach acagnomh ambeir go di an Smavis. 


O'n la far torchradh Cubhall na renars 
Le Mac-Moirne na Sgiath n or ; 
Ta ſibh o ſhoin aig ar 'ndibirt; 


Sa Mairean d'inne ni da bhur 'n' deoin. 


As finne fein do niodh an gniomh, 
As ni ſibhſe clanna Baoiſgne bog; 


- Beidh do mhac Oiſin ad dhiaigh, 


Ag iomchar leabhar ban. * clog. 


Ach ſguirmuid dar 22 Jann, 


«© O nach caint do dhearbhas ach gniom 


I feacham anois a lathair chaich, 


Neart ar lamh as ar och. 


Do thug Oſcar 5 head b, 


Is do theith Conan ameaſe chaich ; 


Do ghlac Comaircs ag an bbfein, 


Fuaſgailt do as pein bhais. 


D'eirghidear an Fhian, go garg, 
Do choſs Oſcair nan arm *waigh ; 


| dir mo mhac agus Conan Maol 


_ Gur cheangladar fith agus Pairt. 


Fiafraigheas 
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Fiafraigheas Caoilte an dara feacht, 
Do mhac- Cubhaill nar chleacht tir, 


: cia haca do thuathaibh de 
Abheir do ghne ariocht mar ata ? | 
Inghean Gluilinn, do raidh Finn, 
Geaſa mo cheann gur chuir si, 
Dhol do fhnamb ar an Loch 
Ag iarraidh an fhainne do Har le. 
Nar thigeamaoid' ne flan on ccnoc, 
Do raidb Conan nar bholc mein, 
| Go niocfaidb Guillin gan mhoill, 
Mar a ccuirfidh ft Fionn ina chruth fein. 


D'eirghe an fhian anoir ſa niur, 

Sdo chuireamar ar ſgiathe faoi go deas ; 

| Go ſliabh Guilinn o huaidh, 1 5 
Co rugamar Fionn ar ghuaillibh fear. 


Ar feadh chuig naoidhche, ar feadh ccuig la, 
A tochailt an chnuic, gan tlas dar fluagh, 
No go dtainig chugainn, do phreib, 


| Guilleann amach as an uaimh. 
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Cuach chearnach do bhi lin, 
Se bhi i laimh Ghuilinn coir, 


Do mhac Cubhaill na lann ngear, 


DO — et 


Gur thoirbhir gi an toſgar bir. 


P'S 
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7 Ar 6 dighe dhs as an ccorn, 
Is 6 na luighe ar fhod go fann ; 
Gur fhas na chruth, is na ghné, 
Rib na Teine, *ſna'n'each ſeang. (r) 


Oiſin concludes his relation with an acccount of the extravagant 
joy of the Fenii, on their beholding Fin reſtored to his priſtine 


form. 


But to return from this excurſion to the fairy fields of poeſy: 


It is obſerved by the elegant Percy, © that after Letters began to 
prevail, and Hiſtory aſſumed a more ſtable form, by being committed 
to plain ſimple proſe; the ſongs of the Scalds or Bards began to be 


more amuſing than uſeful. And in proportion as it became their 
buſineſs chiefly to entertain and delight, they gave more and more 


into embelliſhment, and ſet off their recitals with ſuch marvellous 
fictions, as were calculated to captivate groſs and ignorant minds (s).” 


This, we find, was preciſely the caſe in Ireland at the period now 
before us. For verſe ceaſed to be uſed in our hiſtorical writings 
about the 12th or 13th century, and conſequently it was no longer 


ſubſervient to truth. 


(r) In page 57 of the Appendix, (note e,) I have given an epitome of this epiſode. This poem 
was certainly“ framed to the harp :” it is in the common ballad-meaſure, and ſung at this day by our 
Fin-Sgealaighthe, | 


(s) Efſey on anc, metric, Rymances, Reliques, v. 2. 


We 


Rr 


1 
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We have ſaid that Muſic flouriſhed in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages (t). In ſupport of this aſſertion, a cloud of authorities could 
be adduced ; but we will make a few ſuffice. John de Fordun, a 
Scottiſh Prieſt, who was ſent over to this kingdom in the 14th cen- 
tury to collect materials for an Hiſtory of Scotland (u), expreſsly ſays, 
that Ireland was the fountain of muſic in his time, whence it then 
began to flow into Scotland and Wales. John Major, in his panegy- 
ric on James I. of Scotland, calls that Prince another Orpheus, who 
touched the Harp more exquiſitely than either the Highlanders, or 


(t) While muſic and . poetry were flouriſhing in Ireland, indelicate Ballads ſet to rude muſic, 
were the delight of the Nobil. ty and Gentry of England. John Baldwin, in The Canticles or Balades 
of Solomon, phra/ely declared in Engli/h metre, publiſhed A. D. 1549, thus concludes his addreſs 
to the reader, Would God that ſuch Songes might once drive out of office the baudy balades 

of lecherous love, that commonly are indited and ſung of idle courtyers in princes and noblemens _ 
** houſes,” Vide Ames Typ. ant. v. 1. p. 552, ſee alſo p. 636 and 666. This depravity of 
taſte, which Mr. Baldwin ſo coarſely . muſt have been gradually ſtealing on his coun- 

1 trymen. Henry Lawes, (if we may take a Poer's word for it), was the firſt improver of the ſecular 


F muſic of the Engliſh, MiLTox's legume Sonnet to this favourite muſician, begins thus : 


Harry, whoſe tuneſul Ry well-meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh nwfic how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 


1 | With Midas ears, conunitting ſhort and long, &c. 
] So much for the Secular Muſic of the Engliſh. Now we will turn for a moment to their Church 
1 | 1 | Muſic, which we ſhall find in a very ſimple, unimproved ſtate. In The Booke of Comme praier, noted, 
J publiſhed by John Marbecke, A. D. 1550, which contains fo much of the Common Prayer, as is 
A to be ſung in Churches, but three or ſour ſorts of notes are | 
uſed, viz. The whole is filled with chanting notes on four — | is 
red lines only, Ibid. p. 531. „ METAIRIE. e — De8 


But their knowledge of harmony quickly encreaſed ; for in the year 1563 was printed The RE | Y ö 
Pſalmes in foure parts, which may be ſung to all muſi ical inſtruments. Yet their taſte did not refine 


in proportion as their practical ſkill encreaſed ; For Prinn in his Hi rig-maſlix, publiſhed in 1663, Ss 

1 calls the Church Muſic of his day the Heating of brute Beaſts . . | | 
4 (u) OConon, "TE - .. 
3 R „ be J 
1 

5 

1 

| 
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the Iriſh, who were the moſt eminent Harpers then known (w). Such are 
the praiſes of men who never diſcovered an inclination to flatter 
Ireland. Let us now hear our countryman John Clynn, the Annalift, 
who in extolling the merits of O'Carrol, the Harper, and his pupils, 
not only ſhews the flouriſhing ſtate of muſic in this kingdom at the 
time he wrote (A. D. 1340), but gives us ground to believe the ex- 
iſtence of a School of Harpers.—* Camum O'Carvill, famoſum fuiſſe 
ö Tympaniſtam & Cythariſtam, in arte ſua Phœnicem; ef pollens 


* 


« prærogativà & virtute cum aliis Tympaniſtis, diſcipulis ejus, cir- 
* citer viginti; qui etſi non fuerit artis muſicæ chordalis primus 
„ inventor, omnium tamen prædeceſſorum & præcedentium ipſe ac 
1 contemporaneorum Corrector, Doctor et Director extitit.“ 


On this paſſage a learned friend favoured me with the following 
obſervations : 5 


. That this O'Carrol, like Carolan af more modern 1 Was 
505 to be the firſt muſical performer of his age. 


2. His abilities were diſplayed on two inſtruments, the Tympanum 
and the Harp. This ſeems the obvious meaning; and yet what great 
execution could be expected on the Tabour, ſo as to merit ſo high an 
eulogium (x)? Even if he played on Tabours of different ſizes, of 


(w) Le Comte de Hocnensx1 ſpeaks thus of the practical knowledge of the Iriſh Harpers at 
| 2 late day :—* Les Irlandois ſont entre tous les peuples ceux qui paſſent pour jouer le mieux de cet 
6 inſtrument,” (the Harp).—-Lart, Harpe en l' Ency lop. 
(x) Mr. Pexnanrt, ſpeaking of the Welſh Muſicians, ſays, that the Tabourers were reckoned 
among the ignoble performers. Tour in Wales. v. 1. p. 440. In this light they ſeein to have been, 
and to be, univerſally held. Sanvys, in his account of the Egyptian Moores, ſays, that“ the, 
beggars by ſinging, both get relief, and comfort their poverty; playing withal upon drums, which are 
faſhioned like fives.” Travails, p. 85. Theſe drums, from their form, ſeem to have been tam. 
bourines; but our traveller knew not how to name them —Amongſt the Continental Peaſants, the 
Pipe and Tabour are the favourite inſtr ument*, and are confined to that happy claſs of people. 


8 
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which we have no intimation, the merit muſt come ſhort of the 
praiſe. I am therefore inclined to think 


3- That by Tympaniſta, Clynn would underſtand—a maſter of | 
| muſic, or the perſon who beats time with a baton, which in Latin 
could not be more conciſely expreſſed than by Tympaniſta, the baton | 
and the board making a drumming noiſe. 


++ This interpretation is ſupported by Gloſſographers, (ſee Du 
Cange, voc. Tympanum and Medius ;) and by the context, where 
we find though his twenty ſcholars were Tympaniſts, that is, maſters 
of the ſcience, yet they were his inferiors : he excelled his predeceſ- 
ſors and contemporaries in touching the muſical chords. He does not 
ſay thoſe ſcholars were Harpers, for that they were in perfection; 
they were more, they were Compoſers and Maſters of muſic, or 
Tympaniſts. 


6. The mentioning the number of his diſciples, calls to mind the 
Welſh School of Bards, in Pennants' Wales. There the Teachers 
and Students are accurately ien, and ſeem to confirm what 
is advanced (y). 


Of poor O' Carrol and his pupils the fate was melancholy. We are 
informed by our Annaliſt, that they, together with their patron, Lord 
Bellingham, were cruelly maſſacred by an armed multitude, which 
| roſe to oppoſe the oppreſſive meaſures of the Nobles. 


While muſic v was flouriſhing i in Ireland, its profeſſors, we may . up- ; 
poſe, were honoured and reſpeQed.. This appears to have been the 


(Y) Tour in Wales, v. 1. p. 441. 
+= i caſe 


(e 
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caſe from a paſſage in L'HisToIRE ET CRonigue de Froiſſart (z). 
As the paſſage is extremely curious, we ſhall give it unabridged, and 
in the Hiſtorian's own fimple diction. Richard Seury, an ancient 
Knight who had accompanied Richard II. to Ireland, and was ſent 
by that Prince to ſtudy the cuſtoms and manners of the four Iriſh 
Kings who had ſubmitted to him, informed Froiſfart, that“ Quand 
ces Roys eſtoyent aſis à la table, & ſeruis du premier mets, ils fai- 
ſoyent ſeoir deuant eux leurs MRENESTRIERS et leurs prochains 
varlets, et manger a leur eſcuelle, & boire a leurs hanaps : & me 
diſoyent que bel eftoit I uſage du pais, & qu' en toutes choſes, 
reſeruẽ le lict, ils eſtoyent tous communs. le leur ſouffri tout ce 
faire trois iours: & (continues the hoary Knight) au quatrieme ie fei 
ordonner tables, & courrir en la ſalle, ainſi comme il appartenoit: 
& fei les quatre Roys ſeoir a haute table, & les MENESTRTERSA A 
* une table (a), bien enſus d' eux, & les varlets d' autre part: dont 
« par ſemblant ils furent tous courrouces : & regardoyent I un l autre: 
& ne vouloyent manger : & diſoyent qu” on leur vouloit oſter leur 
bon uſage : auquel ils auoyont eſte nourris. le leur reſpondy, 
e tout en ſouriant, pour les appaiſer, que leur eſtat n' eſtoit point 
« honneſte, n' honnorable, a eſtre ainſi comme au- deuant ils auoyent 
fait, & qu' il le leur conuenoit laiſſer, & eux mettre a' I uſage 
d' Angleterre, car de ce faire i' eſtoye chargé: & me I auoit le 
Roy et ſon Conſeil baille par ordonnance. Quand ils ouirent ce, 
ils ſouffrirent (pourtant que mis s' eſtoyent en l' abeiſance du Roy 
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(z) Tom. 4. p. 202. of Savvace's Edit. Mr. HavLE x, « the 1 of the Mufes, 1 
nominates Froiffart a faithful Chronicler, V ide Eſſay on Hilary. Fp. 2. 


(a) The Duke of Clarence, while Lord Lieutenant of this kingdom, in the reign of Edward III. 
was as little inclined to treat our Minſtrels with reſpect as Chevalier Seury, In a Parliament held 


by him at Kilkenny, it was penal, to entertain any of the Iriſh Minſtrels, Rimers or News-tellers. 
Vide Davirs' ood p. 214. qu. ed. 161 2. 
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d' Angleterre) & Pensum en celuy eſtat aalen doucement, tant 
* que ie fu auecques eux.“ 


Thus we ſee that muſic maintained its ground in this country, 
even after the invaſion of the Engliſh. But its ſtyle ſuffered a 


change: For the ſprightly Phrygian (to which, ſays Selden, the 
Iriſh were wholly inclined) gave place to the grave Doric, or ſoft 


Lydian meaſure. Such was the nice ſenſibility of the Bards, ſuch was 
their tender affeQion for their country, that the ſubjection to which 
the kingdom was reduced, affected them with the heavieſt ſadneſs. 
Sinking beneath this weight of ſympathetic ſorrow, they became a 


prey to melancholy. Hence the plaintiveneſs of their muſic (b): For 


the ideas that ariſe in the mind are always congenial to, and receive a 


tincture from the influencing paſſion. Another cauſe might have 
concurred with the one juſt mentioned, in promoting a change in the 


ſtyle of our muſic. The Bards, often driven, together with their 
patrons, by the ſword of Oppreſſion from the buſy haunts of men, 


were obliged to lie concealed in marſhes, in gloomy foreſts, amongſt 


rugged mountains, and in glyns and vallies reſounding with the 


noiſe of falling waters, or filled with portentous echoes (c). Such 


ſcenes as theſe, by throwing a gloom over the fancy, muſt have con- 


ſiderably increaſed their ſettled melancholy. So that when they 
attempted to ſing, it was not to be wondered, that their voices, thus 


weakened by ſtruggling againſt an heavy mental depreſſion, ſhould 
riſe rather by Minor thirds, which conſiſt but of four ſemitones, 


(b) Muſ e too be at this time their only ſolace, muſt. have ſerved to increaſe their mo- 
lancholy ; © for muſic (ſays Bacon) ſeedeth that diſpoſition of the ney which it findeth.“ 
Nat. . | 


(e) Vide Sir Joun Davies* Diſcyverie. p. 160. | 
| | , than 
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than Ly Major thirds, which conſiſt of five (d). Now almoſt all the 
airs of this period are found to be ſet in the Minor third (e), and to 
be of the ſage and ſolemn nature of the muſic, which Milton requires 
in his Penſeroſo : | 


(d) Vide BrArrits 72 on Poet. and Muſic, 


(e) That great Orientaliſt, Sir WILLIAM Jones, ſelicitates the preſent age on the advantage we 
have over the Greeks in our minor ſcale, which enables us to adapt our muſic ſo admirably to ſubjects 
ol grief and affliction. Eſſay 2. prefixed to Tranſ, from the Afiatic Lang, —“ The Sumatran tunes 
very much reſemble to my ear (ſays the ingenious Mr. MaxsDen in his Hiſt. of Sumatra) thoſe 
of the native Iriſh, and hae uſually, like them, a flat third.” Being very defirous to diſcover the 
cauſe of this reſemblance, I conſulted Mr. MaxsDewn on the ſubject, by means of his brother, 
ALEXANDER MARSDEN, Eſq; of Lincoln's Inn, my much eſteemed friend. The reſult of this 


enquiry was the following curious paper which I am permitted (and proud) to inſert. 


elt is obſerved that the popular muſic of moſt nations, within certain limits of civilization, is 
_ confined to the Flat or Minor key. See Hift, of Sumatra, HALHED's Bergal Grammar, &c,—The 
Sharp or Major key is doubtleſs the more obvious, and muſt preſent itſelf to the rude eſſayers of the 
art, Accordingly, it will be found that people in a very ſavage ſtate, as the negroes of Africa, 
ſeldom, if ever, demonſtrate any acquaintance with the former. Their ſhort ſongs, or modu- 
lated ſentences, by which they regulate the motions, and ſooth the irkſomeneſs of their labor, 
are all in the Major key, which likewiſe accords better with the natural vivacity of their diſpoſition. 
In countries where, from incidental circumſtances, the inhabitants are encouraged to devote their 
leiſure to the improvement of their muſical ſkill, they catch at length the ſucceſſion of tones with 
a Flat interval; and finding this more expreſſive of paſſion, and more calculated to awake the 
feelings, which is the great end and object of muſic, amongſt people whoſe genuine ſenſations are 
not blunted by the poliſh of refinement, they attach themſelves to it ; and the other key, being 
comparatively deficient in pathos, falls into diſuſe. Where the art is carried to its laſt ſtage of _ 
perfection, as among the European nations, and where the object of the muſician is to entertain by 
variety, and ſurprize by brilliancy of execution—to captivate the ear, rather than the hearts of 


his auditors—there, both keys are indifferently employed, or ſo managed as to produce that ſpecies 
of pleaſure which ariſes from ſudden tranſitions and contraſts.” 


Y Since writing the above, 5 met an obſervation by a French author, that Gnging birds always 
tune their ſong in the Major key, and that altho' it has been frequently attempted to teach thoſe birds 


which poſſeſs imitative faculties, to pipe airs awith a Flat third, it has never in 4 degree ſucceeded, 
I have not had opportunities of aſcertaining this curious fact by my own experience.” | 


W. M. 
* 
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bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing 
Such notes, as warbled to the ſtring, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made Hell grant what Love did ſeek. 


Here we will preſume to violate the laws of hiſtoric compoſition, 
in order to introduce an anecdote, rather too recent for this place, 
which will ſerve to ſupport and illuſtrate the foregoing train of rea- 
ſoning.—About the year 1730, one Maguire, a vintner, reſided near 
Charing-Croſs, London. His houſe was much frequented ; and his 
uncommon ſkill, in playing on the harp, was an additional incentive : 

even the Duke of Newcaſtle and ſeveral of the Miniſtry ſometimes 
condeſcended to viſit it. He was one night called upon to play ſome 
Iriſh tunes. He did ſo. They were plaintive and ſolemn. His gueſts 
demanded the reaſon. He told them, that the native compoſers, were 
too deeply diſtreſſed at the ſituation of their country and her gallant 
ſons, to compoſe otherwiſe: but, added he, take off the reſtraints 
which they labour under, and you will not have reaſon to complain of 
the plaintiveneſs of their notes. Offence was taken at theſe warm ef- 
fuſions : his houſe became gradually neglected; and he died ſoon after 
of a broken heart (f). An Iriſh Harper who was a contemporary 
of Maguire, and, like him, felt for the ſufferings of his country, had 


this diſtich engraven on his harp: 


Cur Lyra funeſtas edit percuſſa ſonores? 
. Sicut amiſſum ſors Diadema gemit ! 


But perhaps the melancholy ſpirit which breathes through the poetry 
and muſic of the Iriſh, may be attributed to another cauſe; a cauſe 


(f) Commu. of Mr, O'HALLOAAX. IB 
1 Which 
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which bocrated anterior and ſub ſequent to, the invaſion of the Eng- 
liſh. We mean the remarkable ſuſceptibility of the Iriſh of the paſſion 
of love; a paſſion, which the munificent eſtabliſhments of the Bards 
left them at liberty freely to indulge. While the mind is enduring the 
torments of hope, fear, or deſpair, its effuſions cannot be gay. The 
greater number of the productions of thoſe amorous poets, Tibullus, 
Catullus, Petrarch, and Hammond, are elegiac. The anonymous tra- 
veller whom we have already had occaſion to mention, after ſpeaking 
of the amorous diſpoſition of the Iriſh, purſues the ſubject in his ac- 
count of their poetry. The ſubject of theſe (their ſongs) is always 
love; and they ſeem to underſtand poetry to be deſigned for no other 
purpoſe than to ſtir up that paſſion in the mind.” (g) Then he pre- 
ſents his readers with an Iriſh paſtoral ſonnet, (not unworthy the muſe 
of Shenſtone (h), compoſed by a deſponding lover, which we will in- 

troduce here to corroborate what we have juſt advanced. 


(s) Gent. Mag. v. 21. p. 467. 


(b) Mr. Ritſon obſerves, that this ſong has uncommon elegance and merit. Vide H. Eſſay on 
Nat. Song. In truth, the Iriſh language abounds in lyric compoſitions that would do honour to the 
' moſt poliſhed nation of ancient or modern times; and, did the nature of my plan admit of it, ſe- 
veral of them ſhould find a place in this work. While I am on the ſubje& of our lyric poetry I will 
bring to light, on the information of my friend Mr, O'Flannagan, a literary theſt ; fuch a theft as 
Virgil committed when he robbed Homer of ſome of his beauties, for the purpoſe of adorning with 
them his own immortal poem, The charming ſong in the zd act of Mr. Sug x1Dan's Duenna, be- 
ginning thus, 7 | 


” How oft, Louiſa, haſt thou ſaid, &c, 


is cloſely and elegantly tranſlated from an old Iriſh ſong, of which I will here tranſcribe the firſt 
ſtanza ! 1 8 | | | 
; Anna bhan, a bhlaith mhin l ſuairc, 
A Riuin mo chleibh, na dein ni duaire ; 
Tabſhair fæsiobſi do'n Pheinsi taoi dhom' bhuairt : 
Sdd ma, liomſa Eirin ad dheig, ſme 'n truagh, | 


To the original air of this ſong (which is generally deemed Scottiſh) Mr, Sheridan's ſong is adapted, 
| AN 
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Ax IRISH SONNE T. 
Me ville Slane gun oughth chegh kbune, &c. | 


BL EST were the days, when in the lonely ſhade, 
Join'd hand in hand, my Love and I have ſtray” d, 
Where apple-bloſſoms ſcent the fragrant air, 

I've ſnatch'd ſoft kiſſes from the wantan fair. 


Then did the feather'd choir in ſongs rejoice, 
How ſoft the cuckoo tun'd her ſoothing voice, 
The gentle thruſh with pride diſplay'd his throat, 
Vying in ſweetneſs with the blackbird's note. 


But now, my Love, how wretched am I made, 
My health exhauſted and my bloom decay'd! 
Penſive I roam the ſolitary grove,— 

The grove delights not—for I miſs my Love. 


Once more, Sweet Maid, together let us ſtray, 
And in ſoft dalliance waſte the fleeting day; 
Through hazel-groves, where cluſt ring nuts invite, 
And bluſhing apples charm the tempted fight. 


: a = 
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: 
In awful charms ſecure, my lovely Maid 
May truſt with me her beauty in the ſhade: 
Oh! how, with ſick'ning fond deſire, I pine, 
Till my heart's wiſh, till you, my Love, are mine. 


Hence with theſe virgin fears, this cold delay, 
Let love adviſe; take courage and away. 

Your conſtant ſwain for ever ſhall be true, 
O'er all the plain, fhall neer love one, but you. 


To this ſpecimen of Iriſh poetry we will add another, equally per- 
tinent to our purpoſe : 


Ax IRISH SONNET.H 
Vurueen deeliſb vaal ma chree, &c. 


THOU dear ſeducer of my heart ! 
Fond caufe of ev'ry ſtruggling ſigh !== 

No more can I conceal love's ſmart. — 
No more reſtrain the ardent eye.— 


What, tho' this tongue did never move, 

Too tell thee all its maſter's pain; 

My eyes—my look—have ſpoke my love, 
Alvina ! ſhall they ſpeak in vain 3 


(i) Furop. Mag. v. 2. p. 471. The elegant tranſlation of this ſonnet, which I have given in the 
text, was made by ED ARD Nolan, Eſq. of this city, 


For, 
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For, ſtill imagination warm 
Preſents thee at the noontide beam, 

And ſleep gives back thy angel form, 
To claſp thee in the midnight dream. 


Alvina, tho' no ſplendid ſtore 
Of riches more than merit move 
Yet, Charmer! I am far from poor, 
For I am more than rich in love. 


Pulſe of my beating heart! ſhall all 
My gay ſeducive hopes be fled ? 
Unheeded wilt thou hear my fall, 
Unpitied wilt thou ſee me dead ? 


Tu make a cradle of this breaſt, 
Thy image all it's child ſhall be 
' My throbbing heart ſhall rock to reſt 
The cares that waſte thy life and me. 


To recur :—An ingenious Scottiſh Writer obſerves, that there is a 
ſtrong likeneſs between the Iriſh Songs and the Highland LuiNt6s. (k) 
This obſervation is founded in fact. For a compariſon having been 
made between ſeveral Iriſh Melodies and ſome of the Highland 
Airs (I) lately publiſhed by the Rev. Mr. Mac Donald, it was diſco- 

vered, that they were conſtructed on the ſame principle ; that is, the 


(Kk) Eflay on Influ, * Poet. and Muj. on the High. 


(1) This compariſon was made at my requeſt by my learned friend, Mr. Beauford, 


8 2 Chro- 
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Chrimatic or rather the ancient Diatonic, founded: in an union of the 
ſeveral ſpecies of the Chromatic united in one ſyſtem. The cauſe of 
this affinity between the airs of the two nations, we may find in the 
Scottiſh hiſtorians. Theſe writers inform us, that about the period of 
which we are now treating, many Iriſh Harpers travelled into the High- 
lands of Scotland. Here, while they diffuſed ſeveral of their native 
melodies, they undoubtedly occaſioned a revolution in the muſical 
taſte of the country ; for the excellence of their performance (they 
ſtanding at this time unrivalled in their profeſſion) muſt have excited 
admiration ; and whatever we admire we are ambitious to imitate. (m) 


Our author further obſerves, that the Luinigs are ſung by the wo- 
men at the quern, and the hind at his labour, in order to beguile the 
time, and ſo make them forget their toil. We have alfo feveral airs 


calculated and ſung for a ſimilar purpoſe. While the Iriſh ploughman 
drives his team, and the female peaſant milks her cow, they warble a 
ſucceſſion of wild notes, which bid defiance to the rules of compoſi- 
tion, yet are inexpreſſibly ſweet (n). Shakeſpear, that intuitive phi- 
| loſopher, finely accounts (in his MERCH. « OF F VENICE) for muſic be- 

ing an antidote to fatigue : 


(m) Dr. CamyBErL confidently afferts, that the honour of inventing the Scots muſic muſt be 
given to Ireland. Phil. Surv, lett. 44. Here I will take leave to obſerve, that much pains have been 
taken by the Scots to prove, that their national mufic owes nothing to the unfortunate David Rizzio. 

It is very probable it does not. But I dare ſay it is under great and many obligations to the foreign 
muſicians that belonged to that numerous choir which King James I. eſtabliſhed in the chapel of the 

Caſtle of Stirling, and who returned into their own country aſter the death of their royal patron, 
carrying with them the knowledge of the Scotch muſic, HE NR 's Hift. of Great Brit. v. 5, In or- 


der to acquire a knowledge of the Scottiſh muſic, they muſt have ſtudied it; and, while ſtudy ing, 
they were probably improving it, 


(n) Theſe were ſuch notes as Appisox's Amy ntor warbled ; © though they were a liztle wild 
and irregular, they filled eve y heart with delight. 8 Guard, No. 32, 


Ixsicà. 
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Jesrea. I'm never weary, when J hear ſweet muſic, 
LoxENzo. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive. 


In the 15th century our Harp received conſiderable improvements 


from the ingenuity of Robert Nugent, a Jeſuit, who reſided for ſome 


time in this kingdom. He encloſed the open ſpace between the trunk 
and upper part (or arm) of this inſtrument, with little pieces of wood ; 
and cloſed it up after the manner of a box; and the bored part, or 


ſound-hole, on the right ſide, which was formerly open, he covered with 


a lattice-work of wood, as in the clavichord, and then placed a double 


row of chords on each ſide. But we will let our authority, Dean 


Lynch, deſcribe this innovation in his own words: Noſtra memoria 


* Rev. admodum Pater Robertus Nugent, qui ſocietate Jeſu per Hi- 
< berniam plures annos, ſumma cum laude, prefuit, nova acceſſione, 
„ab ipſo excogitata, non modice Lyram ornavit: ſpatium enim, 
inter truncum et ſuperiores Lyræ partes, patulum, afferculis in 


_< ciſtulz morem efformatis, clauſit, et foramen in dextro ciſtæ latere po- 


« ſitum, exiguo tantum ligneo clathro obſtruxit, ut in clavichordiis 


« yidimus : tum hinc et illinc, duplici chordarum ordine collocato, 


6 Lyram ſuaviſſimæ modulationi accommodatiſſimum fecit (o):“ this 


was certainly a valuable improvement. For in cenſequence of this 
double row of ſtrings which were ſtretched along each ſide of the trunk, 


there were two ſtrings to each tone: ſo that two parts might be played 
on the inſtrument at the ſame time, the treble with the right hand, 
and the baſe with the left; | beſides, the tones were rendered more full 


and ſonorous. 


Henry VIII. ill continued to 6 ak the tyrant in England, when Baron 


Finglaſs propoſed, in his Bxeviate, ſome ſevere regulations in relation 


to the Iriſh Bards and Minſtrels. © Jem, That noo Iriſh Minſtralls, 


(o) Grat. Lucius. p. 37. 


N — — wy — LERNER STE. — — — — 3 —— —ä——— — roo —— 
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 Rymers, Shannaghs, (i. e. Genealogiſts) ne Bards, be Meſſingers to de- 
fire any goods of any man dwelling wythin the Engliſh pale, upon 


pain of forfcitur of all ther goods, and ther bodys to be impriſoned 
Hat the King's will.” (p) 


In the 28th year of this reign, an act was made reſpecting the ha- 
bits and dreſs in general of the Iriſh, whereby all perſons were re- 
ſtrained from being ſhorn or ſhaven above the ears, and from wearing 
Glibbes or Coulins (long locks) on their heads, or hair on the upper lip 
called a Crommeal. On this occaſion a ſong was written by one of our 
Bards, in which an Iriſh Virgin is made to give the preference to her 
dear CouLIN, (or the youth with the flowing locks), to all ſtrangers, 
(by which the Engliſh were meant) or thoſe who wore their habit. Of 
this ſong the air alone has reached us, and 1 is univerſally admired. (4) 


The oth of Bard, once ſo TE APE” in Ireland: began to ſink 
into contempt in the reign of Elizabeth. We will, in this place, 
tranſcribe Spenſer's animated deſcription of this order of men in their 
fallen ſtate, in which he ſets forth his reaſons for recomending their 
extirpation. In this deſcription we ſhall find the poet laſhing them 
without mercy, yet, at the ſame time, doing juſtice to their produe- 
tions. There is amongſt the Iriſh, a certain kind of people called 
« Bardes, which are to them inſtead of Poets, whoſe profeſſion 1s to 
« ſet forth the praiſes or diſpraiſes of men in their poems or rithmes ; 
the which are had in ſo high regard and eſtimation (r) amongſt 


cc them, 


(p) Hannis' Hilernica, p. 98. OR. Ed. 
(g) BEAUFfORD. 

(r) Sir PuILIr $1DNEY bears evidence to the high eſtimation in which the Bards were held in 
Ireland about the commencement of Elizabeth's reign: © In our Neighbor- -Corntrie Jrelumde, 
* where truly learning goe' s very bare, yet are their Po?ts held in a devout reverence,” 3 of 

0i/ie, 
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them, that none dare diſpleaſe them, for fear to run into reproach 


thorough their offence, and to be made infamous in the mouths of 
all men. For their verſes are taken up with a general applauſe, 
and uſually ſung at all feaſts and meetings by certain other perſons (s), 


whoſe proper function that is, who alſo receive for the ſame, great 


rewards and reputation amongſt them.“ Theſe Iriſh Bardes 


are for the moſt part ſo far from inſtructing young men in moral 
diſcipline, that they themſelves do more deſerve to be ſharply diſci- 


plined : for they ſeldom uſe to chooſe unto themſelves the doings 
of good men for the arguments of their poems ; but whomſoever 
they find to be moſt licentious of life, moſt bold and lawleſs in his 


doings, moſt dangerous and deſperate in all parts of diſobedience 


and rebelhous diſpoſition ; him they ſet up and glorifie in their 


Rithmes, him they praiſe to the people, and to young men make an 
example to follow.” ——'Thus © evil things being decked and attired 
with the gay attire of goodly words, may eaſily deceive and carry 


away the affection of a young mind that is not well ſtayed, but de- 


(e 


40 


ſirous by ſome bold adventures, to make proof of himſelf. For 
being (as they all be) brought up idely without awe of parents, 
« without precepts of maſters, and without fear of offence ; not 
« being directed, nor imployed in any courſe of life which may carry 
« them to vertue; will eaſily be drawn to follow ſuch as any ſhall ſet 
before them: for a young mind cannot reſt : if he be not ſtill buſied 


« in ſome goodneſs, he will find himſelf ſuch buſineſs, as ſhall ſoon 


* buſy all about him. In which, if he ſhall find any to praiſe him, 


Poeſie. | Likewiſe the elegant HuzD: © Even ſo late as Elizabeth's reign, the ſavage Iriſh (who 
| + were much in the ſtate of the ancient Greeks, living under the anarchy, rather than government, 
* of their numberleſs puny Chiefs) had their Nymers in principal eſtimation.” Letters on Chivatty 


and Romance, p. 37. 


(s) Called Racaraide. O'Conors Dif, on Hift, of Irel. p. 74. 
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and to give him encouragement, as thoſe Bardes and Rithmers do 
for little reward, or a ſhare of a ſtoln cow, then waxeth he moſt 
inſolent and half mad with the love of himſelf, and his own lewd 
deeds. And as for words to ſet forth ſuch lewdneſe, it is not hard 
for them to give a goodly and painted ſhew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praiſes which are proper to Virtue itſelf: as of a moſt 


_ notorious thief and wicked out-law, which had lived all his life-time 


of ſpoils and robberies, one of their Bardes in his praiſe will ſay, that 
he was none of the idle milk-ſops that was brought up by the fire- ſide; 
but that moſt of his days he ſpent in arms and valiant enterpriſes : 
that he did never eat his meat, before he had wone it with his 
ſword : that he lay not all night ſlugging in a cabin under his 
mantle ; but uſed commonly to keep others waking to defend their 


lives; and did light his candle at the flames of their houſes, to 


lead him in the darkneſs : that the day was his night, and the 
night his day : that he loved not to be long wooing of wenches to 
yield to him; but where he came, he took by force the ſpoil of 


other mens love, and left but lamentation to their lovers: that 
his muſic was not the Harp, nor lays of love, but the cries of 


people, and claſhing of armour: and finally, that he died, not 
bewailed of many, but made many wail when he died, that dearly 


bought his death.” ——l have cauſed divers of theſe poems to be 


tranſlated unto me (he concludes) that I might underſtand them : 

and ſurely they ſavoured of ſweet wit and good invention ; but ſkilled 

not of the goodly ornaments of poetry (t): yet were they ſprinkled 
with 


{r) The Commentators on the Fairy Queen, unwiling to allow its author the praiſe of Gir 
have taken much pains to trace all its Legends through the Greek and Roman Claſſics, and through 
the French, the Italian, and the old Englith Poets. But as theſe gentlemens learned reſearches have 


not been always attended with ſucceſs, I will take leave to ſuggelt to them (and ſurely the ſuggeſtion 
| will 
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* with ſome pretty flowers of their natural device, which gave good 
© grace and comelineſs unto them: the which it is great pity to ſee ſo 
“ abuſed, to the gracing of wickedneſs and vice, which with good 
<« uſage would ſerve to adorn and beautifie vertue (u)“. 


But the Iriſh Bards, in this period, ſo glorious in the annals of 
Great Britain, were not wholly employed in offering incenſe to the 
unworthy : they frequently exerciſed their talents with zeal, to preſerve 
their country from the chains which were forging for it. They 
flung themſelves into the midſt of the armies of their much-injured 
countrymen, ſtriking their Harps with 


Ga louder yet, and yet 4 louder ſtrain (v),“ | 


till they raiſed the martial fury of the ſoldiery to ſuch an elevated 
pitch, that they often ruſhed on their enemies with the impetuoſity 
of a mountain torrent, ſweeping all before them, till they reached the 


ſtandard of Victory. 


Philip of Macedon was not more jealous of the eloquence of Demoſt- 
henes, than was Elizabeth of the influence which the Iriſh Bards had, 
and exerciſed over their Chieftains. Her jealouſy quickening into 
revenge, ſhe had acts of Parliament paſſed againſt them, and (w) 


will comfort them under their diſappointment) that it is very probable Spenſer borrowed ſeveral of his 
yet untraced fictions, from ſome of the Iriſh Poems, which he cauſed to be tranſlated to him, and with 
which he was ſo much delighted. For in thoſe Poems, as well as in the Works of Boyarpo, 
AxtosTo and CnA uc, le Donhi, i Cavallier, PArme, gli Amori,” nay Giants and Fairies too, 
may be found, Here Spenſer might pilfer without fear of immediate detection. We have already 
found him adopting one of our Heroes. (Pag. 96. ſupr.) e 
(u) View of the State of Ireland. £ 
(v) Drvpen's Ode for . Cecilia's-Day.. | | 
(w) A. D. 1563. e 
7 even 
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even againſt thoſe who entertained them (x). 'The following arti- 


cles, collected from thoſe acts, were aſſented to by the Earl of 
Deſmond, to be obſerved in the State.- 


6c 


„ Item, foraſmuche as no 
ſmale enormyties doo growe within thoſe Shires, (i. e. the Counties 


of Cork, Limerick and Kerry) by the continuall recourſe of certen 
Idle men of lewde demeanor, called, Rymors, Bards, and dyce. 
players, called Carroghs, who undyr pretence of their travaill doo 
bring privy intellygence betwene the malefactors inhabitynge in 
e theſe ſeveral Shires, to the grete diſtruction of true Subjects, that 
© ordres be taken with the ſaid Lordes and Gentlemen (his followers) 
that none of thoſe ſeas, nor outhere like evil perſons be ſuffride 
to travaill within there Rules, as the Statuts of Irelande doo 
appoint, and that proclamation be made accordinglie, and that 
whoſoever after the proclamation ſhall maynteine or ſuffre any ſuche 
Idlemen wythin there ſeveral terrytories, that he or they hall paye 
ſache fines as to the diſcretion of the ſaid Commiſſioners or Preſi- 
dents (i. e. of Munſter) for the time being ſhall be thoughte goode. 
Item, for that thoſe Rymors do by their ditties and Rhymes made 
to dyvers Lords and Gentlemen in Irelande in the commendacion 
„ and hieghe praiſe of extorſion, Rebellyon, Rape, Raven, and 
outhere Injuſtice, encourage thoſe Lords and Gentlemen rathere to 
followe thoſe Vices then to leve them, and for making of ſuch 
Rhymes rewards are gyven by the ſaide Lords and Gentlemen, that 
fore aboliſhinge of foo heynouſe an Abuſe ordres be taken with the 
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(x) The Welſh Bards likewiſe gave offence to Elizabeth, For the reformation of their order, 
the granted a Commiſſion for holding an Eiſteddfod at Caewys in 1568. Pexnant's Tour in Wales, 
v. 1. p. 434. Evans? Spec. of Welſſ Poet, Dr. Percy (now Biſhop of Dromore) is of opinion, that 

an act made in the 39th year of the reign of this Princeſs, put an end to the profeſſion of Minſtrels in 
England, Eſſay on anc. Eng. Minſt. 


The Bards and Minſtrels of Scotland, as well as thoſe of Wales and Ireland, incurred the repre- 
| henſion of Government at certain periods. Vide Bucnanan's Hi „. of Scotland, By the laws of 


Macbeth, a Minſtrel is to draw the plough inſtead of the ox. BaxrinGTON's Obſer, on the Statutes, 
p. 294. What a « degrading ſentence ! 


faide 
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* ſaide Earle, Lordes, and Gentlemen, that none of them from ; 
* heneefourthe doo give any manner of Rewarde for any ſuch lewde 
* Rhymes, and he that ſhall offend the Ordres to pay for a fine to the 
** Quenes Majeſte double the value of that he ſhall ſoo paye, and 
that the Rymer that ſhall make any ſuche Rhymes or ditties ſhall 
* make fyne according to the diſcretianee of the ſaid Commiſſioners, | 
* and that Proclamation be made accordinglic (y). of 


Of the animated manner in which the Bards addreſſed their Chiefs, 
many inſtances remain ; one of which I will here inſert from a Poem 
of Fearflatha O Gnive, family-Olamh to the O'Neills of Clanna-boy : 


Oh the condition of our dear Countrymen ! how languid their joys ! 
how preſſing their ſorrows !—the wrecks of a party ruined ! their 


(y) Rot, pat. de Am 6. Ex1z. Derſo, Mr. Preſton, in his elegant Verſes written in the Dargle 
in the County of Wicklow takes occaſion to exhibit in its true light, this baſe policy of Elizabeth 3 
and makes the romantic © ons of his Poem an aſylum for perſecuted Bards, 


For here, in old heroic times, 
The Minftrel wak'd his loſty rhymes 
He tun'd the Harp, he bade them flow, 
Attemper'd to the ſtreams below. 
When England would a land enthrall, 
She doom'd the Muſes Sons to fall, 
Leſt Virtue's hand ſhould ſtring the lyre, 
And feed with ſong the patriot's fire. 
| Lo! Cambria's Bards her fury feel ; 
See Erin mourns the bloody ſteel. 
To ſuch a ſcene, to ſuch a ſhade, 
Condemn'd, proſcrib'd the Poet ſtray d; 
The warrior raisd his buckler high 
To ſhade the ſon of harmony; 
And while he ſung with Kill profound, 
A mou of lances briſtled round. 
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wounds ſtill rankling the wretched crew of a veſſel toſſed long about; 
* finally caſt away. Are we not the priſoners of the Saxon (2) nation? 
the captives of remorſeleſs tyranny ? Is not our fentence therefore 
pronounced, and our deſtruction inevitable ? Frightful, grinding 
thought! Power exchanged for ſervitude ; beauty for deformity ; 
the exultations of liberty for the pangs of ſlavery—a great and 
brave people, for a ſervile deſponding race. How came this trans- 
„formation? Shrouded in a miſt, which burſts down on you like a 
« deluge ; which covers you with ſucceſſive inundations of evil; ye 
are not the ſame people! Need I appeal to your ſenſes ? But what 
ſenſations have you left? In moſt parts of the iſland, how hath 
every kind of illegal and extrajudicial proceeding taken the pay of 
law and equity? and what muſt that ſituation be, wherein our only 
ſecurity (the ſuſpenſion of our excifion) muſt depend upon an 
intolerable ſubſervience to lawleſs law? In truth, our miferies were 
predicted a long time, in the change theſe ſtrangers wrought in the 
face of our country. They have hemmed in our ſporting lawns, 
the former theatres of glory and virtue. They have wounded the 
earth, and they have disfigured with towers and ramparts thoſe fair 
fields which Nature beſtowed for the ſupport of God's animal 
creation—that Nature which we ſee defrauded, and whoſe laws 
are ſo wantonly counteracted, that this late free Ireland is metamor- 
phoſed into a ſecond Saxony. The ſlaves of Ireland no. longer 
recogniſe their common Mother—ſhe equally diſowns us for her 
children—we both have loſt our forms—and what do we ſee, 
but inſulting Saxon natives, and native Iriſh aliens ? Hapleſs land ! 
thou art a bark, through which the ſea hath burſt its Way—We 


« hardly diſcover any part of you, in the mut of the plunderer. 


te 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


1% 


(2) The Iriſh, as well as the Welch, to this day, call the Engliſh, Laxens, and E 
Saxony, Canan Survey. SAM, Watran' $ Tranſ. of Di. de Bardis. 
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Yes ! the plunderer hath refitted you for his own habitation—and 
% we are new-molded for his purpoſes. ——Ye Iſraelites of Egypt—yc 
« wretched inhabitants of this foreign land ! is there no relief for you ? 
Is there no Hector left for the defence, or rather for the recovery, 
of Troy lt is thine, O my God! to ſend us a ſecond Mofes : Thy 
diſpenſations are juſt ! and unleſs the children of the Scythian 
« Eber Scot, return to thee, old Ireland is not doomed to ariſe out 
* of the aſhes of modern Saxony (a).“ 


— 


* 


ce 


9 


. 


£ 


* 
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Of the Bards who flouriſhed at this time, a few names, but no anec- 
dotes, have been preſerved by Mr. O' Conor. In latter times (ſays he) 
Teige Mac Bruodin of 'Thuomond ; Teige dall O'Higgin of Leyney ; 
 O'Gnive of Clannaboy; Teige Mac Dary of Thuomond ; Lugad 
_ OClery of Tyrconnell, and O Heoſy of Origall, had noble talents; 
but diverted, in moſt inſtances, from the ancient moral and political 
uſes, to the barren ſubjects of perſonal panegyric (b). Some of the 
ſongs of thoſe Bards, ſavouring of ſweet wit and good invention, but often 
rs in a. ferocity of language, are ſtill extant (ce); ; the reſt are loſt 
in © the dark flood of time,” 


But Mr. O'Conor has omitted, in the foregoing liſt of Bards, one, 
who is well entitled to a nich in the Temple of Fame; we mean 
Mac Curtin, hereditary Ollamh of North Munſter, and Filea to Do- 
nough Earl of Thomond and Preſident of Munſter. This Nobleman 
was 5 thoſe who were prevailed upon to join Elizabeth's forces. 


(a) O'Conor's Dif. on ig, of Irel. p. 5 


(b) Ibid. p. 73. 


(e) Mr. O'Halloran informs me, | that he nc got, in a eollection from Rome, Grate] poems of, 
the moſt eminent Bards of the two laſt centuries, Were the archives of the Vatican ledlouly 
ſearched, perhaps ſeveral of our records and much. of our poetry would be found i in them. 


Soon 
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Soon as it was known that he had baſely abandoned the intereſts of his 
country, Mac Curtin preſented an adulatory poem to Mac Carthy, 
Chief of South Munſter, and of the Eugenian line, who with O'Neil, 
O'Donnel, Lacy and others, were deeply engaged in protecting their 
violated country. In this poem he dwells with rapture on the courage and 
patriotiſm of Mac Carthy: but the verſe that ſhould (according to an eſ- 
tabliſhed law of the Order of the Bards) be introduced in praiſe of O'Brien, 
he turns into ſevere ſatire.— How am I afflicted (ſays he) that the de- 
ſcendant of the great Brien Boiromh cannot furniſh me with a theme 
worthy the honour and glory of his exalted race!” Lord Thomond hear- 
ing this, vowed vengeance on the ſpirited Bard, who fled for refuge to 
the county of Cork. One day, obſerving the exaſperated Nobleman and 
his equipage at a ſmall diſtance, he thought it was in vain to fly, and 
pretended to be ſuddenly ſeized with the pangs of death; directing his 
wife to lament over him, and tell his Lordſhip, that the fight of him, 
by awakening the ſenſe of his ingratitude, had ſo much affected 
him, that he could not ſupport it; and deſired her, at the ſame time, 


to tell his Lordſhip, that he entreated, as a dying requeſt, his for- 


giveneſs. Soon as Lord 'Thomond arri ved, the well-feigned tale was 
related to him. The Nobleman was moved to compaſſion, and not 
only declared he moſt heartily forgave him, but opening his purſe, pre- 
ſented the fair mourner with ſome pieces to inter him. This inſtance 
of his Lordſhip's pity and generoſity, gave eourage to the trembling 
Bard, who ſuddenly ſpringing up, recited an extemporaneous Ode in 
praiſe of Donough, and, re- entering into his ſervice, became once 
more his favourite. (d) N 


Under the preſent reign we find Bards of an inferior rank, or rather 
_ Minſtrels, ſtrolling in large companies amongſt the Nobility and Gen- 


'(d) Comm, of Mr, O'Ha LLORAN, 


try. 
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try. It is probable that it is to thoſe itinerant Minſtrels, Spencer al- 
ludes, in his account of our Bards : © Their verſes (ſays he) are taken 
up with a general applauſe, and uſually ſung at all feaſts and meetings 
by certain other perſons, whoſe proper function that is, who alſo receive for 
the ſame, great rewards and reputation amongſt them.” When this 
order of muſical vagrants aroſe, we cannot determine ; however, it 
muſt certainly have had an earlier origin than the reign of Elizabeth ; 
for John Major, who died A. D. 1525, notices it: “ In Cithara, Hi- 
bernenſes aut flveftres Scoti, qui in illa arte præcipui ſunt.” (e) 


To a company of thoſe itinerant Muſicians, an invitation was given, 
by Turlogh Luineach O'Neill, chieftain of Tyrone in the preſent reign. 


On their arrival he ſent to enquire what they bronght him. The 


query was odd, and new to them. After ſome heſitation, one ſtood: 


up, and anſwered in the name of his brethren: ©* We aſſure our 
Prince, that we have brought him- a preſent that muſt ſhed the higheſt. 
| honour on him :—Poems, (ſays he) which ſhew his deſcent from an- 
ceſtors, the worthieſt that this kingdom ever produced! This being 


reported to O'Neill, he exclaimed,—* What! ſo much ſaid of my 


forefathers, and nothing of myſelf. —Acquaint thoſe gentlemen, that 
they ſhall not want any accommodation that Tyrone can afford while. 


(e) Strolling Muſicians of this kind nnd in France ſo early as the time of Charlemagne. 


Mem. de Litt. tom 15. Our vagrant Minſtrels were the forerunners of the Wairs, whoſe. diſcordant 
notes annually diſturb our repoſe in this great city. Waits are very ancient in England. See men- 


tion of them in an old comedy entitled The Return from Parnaſſus, Hawkins Origin of the Engliſſi 
Drama. Our Waits anſwer to the Muſigue ambulante of the French, Vide MACIER's Tableau de 
Paris. tom, 5. + | | 5 | : | | | = 
| I ſhould have obſerved, that our Waits are always attended by a man who bears about with them 
on a long pole, a ſpherical Lantern, which they call their Moon; as if they were to ſay with Falſtaff, 
let us be gentlemen of the ſhade, minions of the moon.“ Hen. 4. p. 1. 2.1.1. 2. It is probable 
that this cuſtom, which is certainly very ancient, had originally a mythological alluſion, | 


they 
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they remain here. Me, however, they ſhall not ſee ; and aſſure them, 
I ſhould rather throw luſtre back on my family, than receive any from 
14.5 This was no doubt a high ſtrain of pride, obſerves Mr. O' Conor, 
(the communicator of the anecdote) but ſurely there was ſomething 


noble in it! 


While that puſillanimous and pedantic Monarch, James I. filled the 
throne of England, two eminent Bards of this country entered into a Pa- 
PER WAR, in order to determine, whether the race of Heber or that of 
Heremon excelled moſt in power and ſplendour of action, during the 
Mileſian Æconomy (f). The queſtion was ſtarted, and ably ſupported in 
behalf of the ſouthern line, by Tiege Mac Bruodin, hereditary Seana- 


cha to the O'Briens, and of North Munſter : Luagha O'Clery, heredita- 
ry Annaliſt to O'Neal and of South Munſter, oppoſed Mac Broudin. 
The conteſt was long and ſharp : wit and invective were liberally dealt 
5 by each party. Poem followed Poem, till the reſult was an huge volume; 
in which, ſome facts are admitted that cannot be ſupported, and ſome 


will be found to contradict the beſt documents we have left. So that 


probably each champion, obſtinately partial to his own opinion, retired 
unconquered from the field, glorying in his ſtrength, and a few lau- 
rels ſhading his brow. At this intellectual combat, the whole nation 


were not idle ſpectators: Florence Conery, titular Archbiſhop of 


Tuam, and O'Donall's ſon, both celebrated poets, but not profeſſed 


Bards, took each a decided part. 


Barnaby Rich, a gentleman who viſited Ireland during this reign, 


has the following paſſage in his New DescrIeTION oF IRELAND, 
reſpecting the ſtate of our Muſic and Poetry at that time. They (the 


* Iriſh) have Harpers, and thoſe are ſo reverenced among the Iriſh, 
that in the time of rebellion, they will forbear to hurt either their 


(f) O'Coxor, 
TE « perſons 
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„ perſons or their goods, but are rather inclined to give them; and 
they are very bountiful either to Rhymers or Fools.” 


Stanihurſt thus celebrates the praiſes of Cruſius, an eminent Harper 
of the 16th century, reſiding within the pale.—* Vivit hac noftra 
* tate Cruſius, ad Lyram poſt hominum memoriam, quam maximè 
* inſignis : is, ab illo incondito ſtrepitu, qui incontentis, ſecumque 
e diſcordantibus fidibus fit, plurimum abhorret: contraque eo modo- 


rum ordine, ſonorum compolitione, muſicum obſervat concentum, 


% quo auditorum aures mirabiliter ferit, ut enim -citias ſolum, quam 
* ſummum Cythariſtam judicares ; ex quo intelligi poteſt, non muſicis 


« Lyram, ſed Lyræ muſicos hactenùs defuiſſe (g).. © In theſe days 


lives Cruſius, the moſt remarkable Harper within the memory of 
„man. He carefully avoids that jarring ſound which ariſes from un- 
« ſtretched and untuned ſtrings; and on the contrary, by a certain re- 
« oulation of modes, and ſelection of tones, he preſerves an harmo- 


„ nious concord which has a ſurpriſing effect upon the ears of his au- 


« ditors, ſo that you would conſider him rather as the only, than 
* the greateſt Harper. Hence we may conclude, that performers 
have not hitherto wanted the Harp, but the Harp performers.”— 
The Muſic of this century has received a rude culogium from John 


Good, a popiſh prieſt, (who had been educated at Oxford, and was 


maſter, for many years, of a ſchool at Limerick, and) who, at the re- 
queſt of the celebrated William Cambden, wrote a DESCRIPTION OF 


THE MANNERS AND Cusrous OF THE WILD IrisH in the year 


1566 — They love muſic mightily, and of all inſtruments are parti- 
« cularly taken with the Harp, which being ſtrung 1 with braſs wire, 
and beaten with crooked nails, Is very melodious.” 
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Before we leave the 16th century, we muſt take notice of an extra- 
ordinary muſical incident, which ſerves to prove, that the ſongs of the 
Iriſh Harpers, in latter times, were ſometimes founded in fact. The 
relation is given by Biſhop Gibſon, whoſe words we will borrow. 
„Near Ballyſhannon (ſays his Lordſhip) were, not many years ago, 
dug up two pieces of Gold, diſcovered by a method very remarkable. 
The Biſhop of Derry happening to be at dinner, there came in an Iriſh 
Harper, and ſung an old ſong to his harp; his Lordſhip, not under- 
ſtanding Iriſh, was at a loſs to know the meaning of the ſong. But 
upon inquiry he found the ſubſtance of it to be this :—That in ſuch a 
place, naming the very ſpot, a man of a gigantic ſtature lay buried; and 
that over his breaſt and back were plates of pure gold, and on his fingers. 
rings of gold, ſo large, that an ordinary man might creep through them. 
The place was ſo exactly deſcribed, that two perſons there preſent, 
were tempted to go in queſt of the golden prize, which the Harper's 
ſong had pointed out to them. After they had dug for ſome time, they 
found two thin pieces of gold.” (h)—It was thus the grave of Arthur was 
diſcovered; a circumſtance which Dr. Warton “has enſhrined in the 
lucid amber of his glowing lines (i)“: and in this manner was the 


h) Of theſe pieces of gold his Lordſhip gives an engraving exactly of the ſame form and ſize, 
which the reader may find in the folio edition of Campen's Britannia publiſhed in 1695, p. 1022. 
There was a recent inſtance (in 1785) of the grave of an Iriſh hero being diicovered in a manner ſome- 
what ſimilar, It is related in the poem of Cath Ga/hra, (the battle of Ga bhra) that Canan, while ſa- 
crificing to the Sun on one of the mountains of Clare, was treacherouſly murdered; and that his body 
was interred near a Druids altar, under a ſtone, inſcribed with an epitaph in Ogham characters. So mi- 

nutely is the ſpot deſcribed in the poem, that Mr. T. O*Flannagan, (already mentioned) was tempted, 
on reading the paſſage, to propoſe to the Royal Iriſh Academy to ſeek for the monumental ſtone un- 
der their auſpices. His propoſal was acceded to, He went and ſucceeded, Vide his Memoir given 
into the Academy. OZſerw, on the Alphab:t of the Pagan Iriſh; in rche!. V. 7, No. 31. 


(i) Ode on the grave of Arthur. 


ſhame 
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ſhame of the Mac Donalds of Glengay brought to licht! in the preſence 
of a late learned Traveller. (k) 


Still does the 16th century detain us. Sir William Temple informs us, 
that in this century each Iriſh Noble entertained in his family a Poet, 
(or Bard) and alſo a Tale-Teller or DRESBHEARTACH, (an order of 
Minſtrels anſwering to the Conteours (I) or Story-tellers of the French) 
an officer of whom we find no mention before. The Great Men of 
their Septs, among the many officers of their family, which continued 
always in the ſame races, bad not only a Phyſician, a Huntſman, a a 
Smith, and ſuch-like, but a Peet and a Tale-Teller : The firſt, recorded 
and ſung the actions of their anceſtors, and entertained the company at 
feaſts ; the latter, amuſed them with tales when they were melancholy 
and could not ſleep : and a very gallant gentleman of the North of Ire- 
land has told me, of his own experience, (continues this elegant writer) 
that in his Wolf-huntings there, when he uſed to be abroad in the 
mountains three or four days together, and lay very ill a-nights, ſo as 
he could not well ſleep, they would bring him one of theſe Tale-Tellers, 

that, when he lay down, would begin a ſtory of a King, or a Gyant, 
a Dwarf and a Damſel, and ſuch rambling ſtuff, and continue it all 
night long in ſuch an even tone, that you heard it going on whenever 
you awaked ; and he believed nothing any phyſicians give, could have 


(k) Dr. Jonnson's Journey to the Weſtern Ilands P. 76, Dub. Edit. 
(1) Vide Notes on Pexcy's Efſay on the anc. Eng. Mins, Our Dreiſbheartaigh are denominated 
News-Tellers, by Sir Joux Davies, (in his Diſcovery, p. 214) from Dres, (news) I ſuppoſe. —The 
Triſh have ſeveral appellations for Tale-Tellers, viz, SGzaLaiGne, FiN-SGEALAIGHE, SCEA- 
LAIGHE, SGEALAICHE, SCEALAICHE, and DRESBHEARTACK,—-Mr, O'Conor thus men- 
tions this order of Minſtrels in one of his letters to me,—** Of Iriſh Story-Tellers, on the exploits 
of Finn, Oiſin, Oſcar, Goll, Conan, &c. I have known many in my youth, 'They amuſe the 
vulgar at wakes and weddings,” 
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ſo godd and ſo innocent effect (m), to make men ſleep, in any pains or 
diſtempers of body or mind. (n) This rambling fluff, as Sir William 
calls it, is ſo happily ridiculed in an humorous poem, entitled HEs— 
PERI-NESO-GRAPHIA, that I am tempted to tranſcribe the paſſage : 


THE Gueſts, perceiving GiLLo's mind 
Not like to their's, to mirth inclin'd ; 
And finding that his penſive breaſt, 
With grief and care was much oppreſt, 
(For he by intervals wou'd groan, 
And ſigh, and ſob, and cry O-hone !) 
Struck up with all their Harps and Trumps, 
To drive away his doleful dumps : | 
Which, in great meaſure, might deſtroy 
Their dancing, muſick, and their joy; 
And us'd all means they could invent, 
I' incline him to ſome merriment; 
And all thoſe paſſions to aſſuage, 
Which in his troubled ſoul did rage, 
And play'd the cruel tyrant there, 


As ſorrow, diſcontent and fear, 

And hope ſucceeded by deſpair. 
Romantic tales they to him told, 

Of giants in the days of old, 
Whoſe legs by much are longer, than 
The height even of the talleſt man. 


(n) Miſcellanea, Eſſay 4. The even tore of which Sir William ſpeaks, was probably of the na- 
ture of the monotvr.ous chant of the Church in the infancy of its muſic. 
(n) For Memoirs of a Tale-Teller till living, ſee Append, No. V. 


Whoſe 
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Whole monſtrous teeth, with which they tore, 
Were long as tuſks of any boar. 
How one of them did break the ſkull, 
With's fiſt, of a robuſtious bull : 
And on his ſhoulders bore the beaſt, 
Twice fourteen furlongs at the leaſt, 
Unto his cave, and as ſome ſay, 
Did eat him ev'ry bit that day. 
The next ſtrange ſtory, which his ears 
Receiv'd, was of ſome wolves and bears, 
Who once were men of worth and fame, 
But, by enchantment, brutes became ; 
And wou'd (if tales ſing truth) obtain 
Their former human ſhape again. 
That then through all the Weſtern ground, 
The crooked Harp with joy ſhould ſound ; 
And that a monarch of their own _ 
Should ſit upon the Weſtern throne, 
And drive from thence, by force, all thoſe 
That would his powerful arms oppoſe. (o) 


As Giants, Dwarfs, and Damſels are topics in which the Runic Poetry 
is ſaid to be very converſant, the learned Dr. Warton concludes, that 


the Iriſh Bards owed their fictions to the Scandinavian Scalds, whoſe 


poetry received an Oriental tincture from the followers of Odin (p). 
Here freſh game is ſtarted for the Antiquary; but we confeſs our- 
ſelves neither capable nor inclined to purſue it. However we will 


(o) Canto 4. This admirable ſatire fell from the pen of the late —— Jones, Eſq; father of the 
Right Hon. Theo. Jones, now (1786) Collector of the Port of Dublin, | 
(p) Hift. of Fng. Poet. Diff, 1. 


. obſerve, 


EET LS 
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7 
obſerve, without meaning to oppoſe the Doctor's opinion, that our 


poetry, like the metrical tales of the Engliſh Minſtrels, might have 


acquired a new caſt of fiction from the Holy Land, by means of thoſe 
Iriſh Chieftains, or their followers, who joined the army of Godfrey. 
Yet it is not indeed improbable, that the Scalds who accompanied the 
Danes to this kingdom, might have tinctured our poetry with their 


own fictions. We find Hawliffe, a Dane, while he wore an Iriſh 


Crown, aſſuming the character of Minſtrel, in order to explore the 


camp of Athelſtan, King of the Anglo-Saxons, againſt whom his 


father-in-law, Conſtantius, King of the Scots, had waged war. We 
may thereſore ſuppoſe, that in Hawlife's Court (q), the Scandinavian 
poetry, muſt, at leaſt, have been in faſhion. 


Every nation, like Ireland, whoſe inhabitants are ſtrictly natives, 
has a Dance, as well as a ſong, peculiar to itſelf (r). Theſe are ſo 


() The ſtory is related by Hanmer (Chron. of Irel.) in his ſimple manner, Conſtantine and 
Hawliffe, having entered the mouth of the Huinber with a ſtrong navy, encamped themſelves at 


Briemſtuire on its banks. Then Hawliffe (or Anliffe) © took a Harper, and in Harper's attire, 
| went to Adelſtane's tent, where he harped and viewed their diet, diſpoſition and behaviour, took 


money ſor his muſicke, which in heart he diſdayned, he ſecretly, as he thought, hid the money in 
the ground, and went away.“ Our author proceeds to inform us, that Adelſtane (Athelſtan) was 
ſaved ſrom the conſequence of this ſtratagem by one of his ſoldiers, who had ſerved in the army of 
Hawliffe. The ſoldier happened to eſpy him in the act of burying the môney, and recogniſed his per- 
ſon. A diſcovery enſued, —The Biſhop of Dx omore calls Hawliffe (Anliffe) a Daniſh King, Eſſay 
en the anc, Eng. Minſt,—PowErLL (Hift. of Wales. p. 48.) and HA NMEA ſtile him, King of Ireland, 


which he was, in fact, when he aided Conſtantine againſt Athelſtan. Simon calls Anlaffe, King of 


Dublin. Ef. on Iri/h Coins, p. 9. Mr. Du AN informed Mr, As r LE, that he ſaw Coins ſtruck in 
Ireland by Anlaffe. Orig. and Prog. of Writ, and Mr. Simon deſcribes one of thoſe Coins. 
(F) © This muſt have been peculiarly the caſe in Ireland, for ſuch a natural and native taſte ſor 


muſic, as I have ſpoken of (to borrow an ingenious writers words) 1s uſually accompanied by, or 


includes in it a ſimilar one for Dancing : They are kindred arts ; the tender and harmonious accents 
of the one, excite and produce the agreeable and expreſſive motions of the other,” NOVEAIAES“ 


Eſſay on the Art of Dancing, Lett. 20.— See the origin of the Dance prettily traced in a poem entitled 


Les Saiſon L. Hiver. v. 439: 


cloſely 
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cjoſely connected, that the hiſtory of the one ſeems naturally: to in- 
volve that of the other. It muſt therefore appear extraordinary, that 
in the courſe of a work which profeſſes to treat of the muſic of 
Ireland, no notice has been taken of the IRISH- DANCE. But the al- 
moſt total ſilence of the Iriſh Hiſtorians on this head, occaſioned ours. 
Here, indeed, Tradition ſteps jn with a deſcription of the RINCEADH- 
FADA (s), which ſhe aftirms was the dance of the ancient Iriſh. 
When that unfortunate Prince, James II. (t), landed at Kinſale, his 
friends, who waited his arrival on the ſea-ſhore, received him with 
the Rinceadh-fada, the figure and execution of which delighted him 
exceedingly, This was the figure :——Three perſons abreaſt, each 
holding the ends of a white handkerchief, firſt moved forward a few. 
paces to ſlow muſic, the reſt of the Dancers followed two and two, a 
white Handkerchief between each. Then the Dance began. The 
muſic ſuddenly changing to briſk time, the Dancers paſſed with a 
quick ſtep under the handkerchiefs of the three in front, wheeled 

round in ſemi-circles, formed a variety of pleaſing, animating evolu- 

tions, interſperſed at intervals with entre chayts or cuts, united and fell 


5 


(s) Communic. of Mr. O'Hartioran, Before we adopted the French ſtyle of Dancing, our 
public and private balls uſed Rm to conclude with __ Rinceadh-fada. 


<< It is an extraordinary truth, (ſee Hows: and BuRNE r) that the misfortunes of James H. 
were owing, in a great meaſure, to a merry Ballad called Lilli Burlero. For the Ballad, ſee 
PercCyY's Reliques, v. 2. p. 367. This Ballad has doen: noticed by Gay in his 6th Paſtoral : 


He ſung of Taffey Welch and Sawney Scot, 
Lilly Bullero, and the Iriſh Trot. 


But STEeRxNe has immortalized it by raking i it the eren, tune of his Uncle Toby. See Life and 
Opinions of Triſt. anch. 


again 
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again into their original places behind, and pauſed (u).—This was ; 
probably the Dance of the Pagan Iriſh during their feſtivals on the firſt 
of 


(u) Mr. O'HALLORAN informs me, that he has often ſeen the Rinceadh-fada danced in Lime- 
rick on a May-Eve, particularly by the Butchers. This throws new light on our Dance; and it 
now appears to be the May-Dance of the Romans, However I will not inſiſt on this point, but 
proceed to obſerve that the cuſtom of celebrating the 1ſt of May amongſt the Romans, was exactly 
ſimilar to ours. On that day in Rome, and all over Italy, young perſons of both ſexes repaired to 
the country at break of day, in order to cut down and provide themſelves with green boughs. 
Theſe they brought back to the towns or cities in the ſame order as when they went out, and placed 
them, by way of ornament, about the doors of their friends and relations. Then the young men and 
women joined in the ſtreets, where they danced, adorned with Garlands, and crowned with Wreaths 

of flowers, and were afterwards regaled. Vide Pref. to NovExRRES“ Works, Every Iriſhman's 
obſervation will tell him, that this deſcription of the Roman Floralia anſwers preciſely to ours. 
But in the dance which our young men and women perform on this occaſion, ſeveral of thoſe charac- 

characters are concerned, which we find in the Morris'-Dance of the Engliſh, Vide Mr. ToLLZTTS' 
curious Memoir on the Morris-Dance in Rezps' Ed. of The Plays of Shakeſpear, v. 5. — The Iriſh 
ſtill have ruſtie celebrities at Harveſt-Home, Sheep-Shearing, &c. all of which were originally in 
honor of certain Deities no longer known to them, Juſtly, therefore, may the ſceaverer ſort © call 
our Paſtimes, Pagan.“ Sad Shep. A. 1. Sc. 3, : 

But before we diſpatch the Paſlimes of the Iriſh, let us take Come notice of their Mumwz rs. Theſe 
are ſtrolling Companies of young Men and Maidens, who, like the Engliſh Waſſailers, go about 
carouſing from houſe to houſe, during the Chriſtmas holydays, attended by rude muſicians, to whoſe 
* merry note” they dance in the preſence of their Entertainers. We are told, that the ancient 
Iriſh had no Dramatic Entertainments amongſt them : Yet, I think we may diſcover traits of the 
Drama, (at leaſt of an infant Drama) in the ceremony in queſtion ; which is undoubtedly, of high anti- 
quity in this kingdom. Each Mummer perſonates an eminent Saint ; one is Sr, George, another St. 
Andrew, another St. Dennis, and ſo on. Before the dance begins, theſe different characters forin 
themſelves into a circle, and each, in his turn, ſteps forward, declaring, at the ſame time, his 
ſeigned name, country, qualifications, and other circumſtances, in a kind of doggerel rhyme, Then 
a mock-fight (or one commences, which is ſoon terminated without loſs of blood to any of the 
parties. Now, Dr. Hawxins, in tracing the origin of the Drama, tells us, that in Perſia and 
India, there are Minſtrels and Dancers who ramble from city to city, and repreſent the ſtories of the 
Eaſt by their ſinging or geſtures. Pref, to The Origin of the Eng. Drama. Theſe were evidently a 
ſpecies of Mummers, exhibiting, as the Doctor infinuates, an infant Drama. Mr. Dops LE v is 

decidedly of opinion, that Mummers were the true original Comedians of England. Pref. to C/4 
Plays. The Dialogue of our Mummers bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the poetical Narratives in 7% 
Mirrour for Magiſtrates ; (fee PR M's Ef. on the Orig. of the Eng. Stage) a book which, as Mr. 
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of May (Beil-Tinne), and the firſt of Auguſt ( Lugbnaſa), when fires 
were lighted, and ſacrifices offered on the moſt lofty eminences in 
every 


Waryoret remarks, might have its influence in producing Hiſtoric Plays. Cat. of Roy. and Nob. Auth, 


Tradition does not furniſh us with any hiſtory of the Iriſh Mummers ; however, we may conclude, 
that they are the deſcendants of the Druith Righeadh, or royal Mimics or Comedians, whom we find 
amongſt the appendages of royalty in the Deſcription of Tamar Hall; (Col ect. de rebus Hib. No. 12.) 
and who were probably of the lower order of the Bards, RiccoBon1 deduces the origin of the 
German 'Theatre from Mafter-Langers, itinerant Muſicians and Buffoons, who were deſcended from 
the ancient Bards, Account of That. in Europe. p. 201. 202. and 203. RE 


I had proceeded thus far in this prolix note, when Mr. Ritson's Remarks on the Text and Notes of 
the Iaft Ed. of Shakeſpear, fell, accidentally, into my hands, and tempted me on. In a note of this 
keen and learned Remarker on the © Pageant of the nine Worthies” prepared for the amuſement of 
Ferdinand's Court (ſee Loves Labour Left. Act. 5.) he ſays, * This ſort of proceſſion was the uſual 
* recreation of our anceſtors at Chriſtmas, and our feſtive ſeaſons, Such things, being chiefly plotted 
« and compoſed by ignorant people, were ſeldom committed to writing, at leaſt with a view of 
© preſervation, and are, of courſe, rarely diſcovered in the reſearches of even the moſt induſtrious _ 
*Antiquaries. And it is certain, that nothing of the kind (except the ſpeeches in this ſcene, Which 
« were intended to burleſque them) ever appeared in print. The curious reader, will not, there- 
© fore, be diſpleaſed to ſee a genuine ſpecimen of the poetry and manner of this rude and ancient 
* Drama from an original manuſcript of Edw, the Fourth's time.” (MSS, Tanner, 407.) 


IX, Wurthy. 
Ector de troy. Thow achylles in bataly me ſlow | 2 


Of my wurthynes men ſpeken I now, | 


Aliſander. And in romaunce often am J leyt 
Z As conquerour gret thow I ſeyt, 


Julius Ceſar. Thow my cenatoures me flow in cõllory 
| Fele londes byfore by conqueſt wan J. 


Joſue, In holy Chyrche ze mowen here and rede 
Of my wurthynes and of my dede, 


Dauit, Aſtyr y* ſlayn was golyas 
By me the ſawter than made was, 


X Judas 
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every co of the kingdom, to Bael or the Sun. Nor is it unlikely, that 
the Dancers were a kind of chorus who ſung, as they danced, an hymn 
in praiſe of the Deity whom they were honouring. Perhaps the 
claſſical reader will find, —and we think he may,—a ſimilarity be- 
tween our Rinceadh-fada and the feſtal Dance of the Greeks (w). 


We will purſue the ſubject a little farther: - Mr. O' Conor having 
flightly mentioned, in his admirable DissER TATIONs ON THE His- 
TORY OF IRELAND, a Dance, in which the ancient Iriſh exerciſed - 
themſelves in the void ſpaces of their foreſts during their hunt- 
ing matches, I applied to him for ſome particulars reſpecting this 
Dance, and was kindly favoured with the following: Their 
© RINKEY, or field-dance, was generally performed in circles. Great 
© agility, as well as great ſkill, was required of the performers, whe- 
* ther they broke or cloſed the circle. The action was governed by 


' Judas Macabeus, Of my wurtbyneſſe zyf ze wyll wete 
- 5 Seche the byble for ther it is wrete, 


Arthour. The round tabyle I ſette wyth knyghtes ſtrong. 
Zyt ſhall come azen thow it be long, 


| Charles, With me dwellyd rouland olyvere 
In all my Conqueſt fer and nere, 


Godfrey de Boloyn. And I was Kyng of Jheruſalem 
Ide crowne of thorn ] wan fro hem, 


| Now if the reader will take the trouble to compare this ſpecimen of the rude and ancient Drains of the 
Engliſh with the above account of the Pageant of the Iriſh Mummers, he will find a ſtriking ſimilarity 
between them, and perhaps be induced to trace with me in t Pageant, an infant Drama. Mr. 


Ritſon concludes his curious note with obſerving, that the Pageants in queſtion, uſually concluded 
. amongſt the Engliſh (as we find they did amongit the Iriſh) with a Mock-Combat, 
(). Vide Pref. to WES r's Tran, of the Odes of Pindar, 


muſic: 
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„ muſic. Each evolution had its ſtated time, till a new change in 
„their Allegro, called for a change of action; and fo on, till a rei- 
* teration of the DAN cING-Pok r (as they termed it) relieved the Dan- 
* cer, and in their turn called out different actors. This Dance ſeems 
to have been of the nature of THR ARM RHD⁰ Dance which is ſo ancient, 
and with which the Grecian youth amuſed themſelves during the 
Siege of Troy (x). The Rinkey was certainly an emblem of war, 
For, in the infancy of ſociety, dancing is an imitative art; and as the 
Iriſh were anciently ſo warlike a people, it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that they imitated military evolutions in their ſports, to indulge their 
paſſion for arms. As well as a Rinkey, or Martial Dance, the Iriſh, 
no doubt, had a Sacred Dance, which was performed by their Prieſts ; 
for in all the ancient religions the Prieſts were Dancers by Profaliion. 
In fact, we find that our Druids obſerved the revolutions of the year, 
feſtivals, &c. by dancing around our Round Towers (y). 


The feudal ſyſtem which had prevailed from time immemorial (2) in 
Ireland, received a ſevere ſtroke from Elizabeth, which was repeated 
by Cromwell, and fatally reiterated by William III. The pride of the 
Chieftains was humbled, and many of their caſtles razed. Some of 
thoſe unfortunate men fled to the Continent ; others patiently waited to 
to receive the Engliſh yoke. In their halls which formerly reſounded 
with the voice of Minſtrelſey and Song, and glittered with barbarous 
magnificence, there reigned | 


A death-like ſilence and a dread repoſe : 


(x) Vide Pref. to Novn RAES Wks. and Rirsons“ Remark: on the loſt Edition of Shabolorar: 


p. 149» 
(y) Collect. de hw Hi z. No. 12. p. 482. 


(2) * It (the feodal ſyſtem) continued in Thomond, and in parts of Connaught and Ulſter, to near 
the mige of the laſt age.“ O'HALLORAM“'s Hiſt. of Irel, Pref, Diſc, 
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: = | 
naught, ſave the flapping of the drowſy Bat, -or ſhrieking of the 
moping Owl, could now be heard within them. To the clumſy Dutch, 
or light Grecian, the gloomy ſtyle of Gothic Architecture gave place. 
The Engliſh Cuſtoms and Manners were univerſally adopted, Agricul- 
ture was introduced, and the face of the Country began to ſmile. 


But theſe happy innovations came fraught with deſtruction to the 
Bards. Their properties were forfeited with the eſtates of which they 
compoſed a part. They were no longer entertained in the families of 
the Great, nor treated with wonted reſpect. They degenerated into 
itinerant Muſicians, wandering from houſe to houſe, their Harp ſlung 
at their back, ſoliciting admiſſion, and offering to play for hire (a). 
Sometimes they were to be found exciting the ſprightly Dance 

at a Patron; ſometimes raiſing the ſolemn Dirge at a Country 
Wake (b). The laſt of this Order of Men, whoſe Name deſerves to 
be recorded, was Turlough O'Carolan (c), a fine natural Genius, who 
died in the year 1738. To this Man we owe ſeveral of our beſt airs. 
His melodies, though extremely ſimple, give pleaſure even to the moſt 
refined taſte; and his poetry is not always below mediocrity. The 


(a) Thus in the Hermit of Warkworth :== 


Sir Porter is thy Lord at home 
To hear a Minſtrel's ſong ? 

Or, may I crave a lodging here 
Without offence or wrong? 


(b) An Iriſh Wake is ſtrongly tinctured with barbariſm, Soon as a Peaſant dies, the 
relations and friends of the deceaſed meet around the Corſe, in order, (inhuman people!) to be merry: 
the Y oung ſing and dance, and the Old tell ſtories, intermingling, now and then, with the general 
ſeſtivity, doleful lamentations, But when it is time to give the Body its laſt remove, their mirth 
ſuddenly changes to mourning, and they follow the Bier to the Grave with repeated burſts of vociſe- 
rous grief, | | 


(c) See his Life in the Appendix, No. VI. 
ome genial 
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genial current of his ſoul, it is true, was not, like that of his brother 
Minſtrels, „chill'd by penury:“ like them, indeed, his life was 
erratic ; but he neither played for hire, nor refuſed a reward when 
offered with delicacy. 


The ſtate of our Harp-Muſic was equally deplorable. Its i 
ſion kept pace with the fall of the Order of the Bards. Harp- 
Miuſic, (ſays an ingenious Scottiſh writer) (d) was once the favourite 
Muſic in the Highlands of Scotland, as it has long continued to be in 
Ireland. The fate, however, which it has experienced in the two 
Countries, has been very different. In Ireland, the Harpers, the 
original Compoſers, and the chief Depoſitaries of that Muſic, have, 
till lately, been uniformly cheriſhed, and ſupported by the Nobility 
and Gentry. They endeavoured to outdo one another in playing the 
airs that were moſt eſteemed, with correctneſs, and with their proper 
expreſſion. Such of them as were men of abilities, attempted to adorn. 
them with graces and variations, or to produce what were called good 
ſets of them. Theſe were communicated to their ſucceſſors, and by 
them tranſmitted with additions. By this means, the pieces were pre- 
ſerved : and ſo long as they continued in the hands of the native Har- 
pers, we may. ſuppoſe that they were gradually improved, as whatever 
graces and variations, they added to them, were conſiſtent with, and 
| tending to heighten and diſplay the genuine ſpirit and expreſſion of. 
the Muſic. The taſte for that ſtyle of performance, ſeems now, how- 
ever, to be declining. The native Harpers are not much encouraged. 
A number of their Airs have come into the hands of foreign Muſicians, 
who have attempted to faſhion them according to the model of the 
modern muſic ; and theſe Sets are conſidered in the Country as capi- 
tal Improvements.” 


(d) Pref, to Me. Donarp's wal Hi. Airs, | 
VIII. WE, 
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VIII. WE will now conclude. with a few Obſervations on the 


State of Muſic in this ah during the laſt, and in the preſent 


Century. 


Soon as the Hanoverian Succeſſion was firmly eſtabliſhed, the Gates 
of the Temple of Janus were cloſed in both kingdoms. Parties, 
indeed, for a while, ran high : but the ſword had returned into its 
ſcabbard. The Engliſh now purſued with ardour the cultivation of 
the fine Arts: the Iriſh crept ſlowly after. | Both vocal and inſtru- 
mental Muſicians were brought, at an enormous expence, from Italy 
to London; and the Italian muſic began to reign with deſpotic 


ſway in that great City (e). Its influence ſpread ſo wide, that it 


reached theſe ſhores. Our muſical taſte became refined, and our 


ſweet melodies and native Muſicians fell into diſrepute. © Ainſi le 
gut, (ſays Marmontel) ſe rectifie a meſure que I art I eclaire, en lui 
„ preſentant d' age en age, pour objets de compariſon, des modeles 


„ plus accomplis (f).“ This is a juſt and an elegant obſervation. But 
alas! in proportion as our muſical taſte is rectified, the pleaſure we 
derive from pure melody is leſſened. This refinement may be ſaid to 
remove the ear ſo far from the heart (g), that the eſſence of muſic 


(an appellation by which melody deſerves to be diſtinguiſhed) cannot 
reach it. Nor is it neceſſary in this age, that the ear and heart ſhould 


be cloſely connected. For modern muſic is calculated only to diſplay 
the brilliant execution of the performer, and to occaſion a gentle 
titillation in the organ of hearing.—Here let us pauſe to lament with a 
worthy Divine, © that this wonderful charm of melody, properly ſo 


called, together with the whole merit of expreſſion, ſhould be ſacri- 


(e) Spect. No. 29. 
(f) Efai fur les Rev. de la Mu. en France, 
(3) Loreille eſt tellement eloigne du Cœur, que” &c. 
| Du Bos, 


ficed, 
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ficed, as we frequently find, to the proud, but poor affectation of 
mere trick and execution ; that, inſtead of rendering the various com- 
binations of ſounds, a powerful inſtrument of touching the heart, ex- 
citing agreeable emotions, or allaying uneaſy ſenſations, as in the days 
of old, it ſhould be generally degraded into an idle amuſement, devoid 
of dignity, devoid of meaning, abſolutely devoid of any one ingredient 
that can inſpire delightful ideas, or engage unaffected -pplauſe (b). C 


a the year 1740, the ſublime Genius of Handel rouſed our feelings 
from the lethargy into which they had fallen. Baniſhed from London 
by the ſpirit of party, he ſought protection in Dublin (i). Here he 
was kindly received, and due regard was paid to his extraordinary me- 
rit. Soon after his arrival, he performed that matchleſs Oratorio, 'The 
MEess1An, for the benefft of the City Priſon. This was a maſter- 
| ſtroke ; for by means of it he conciliated the affections of the People, 
and eſtabliſhed his Fame on a permanent foundation. Aſſiſted by his 


aſſociate, Mathew enn 0 —whoſe powers on the Violin are ſtill 
the 


(h) Fo ADYCE's Sermons to young Fl Serm. 6. In Sxz1ToN's Senilia, or An Old Man's 
_ Miſcellany, page 18. there are ſome juſt, but peeviſh obſervations on modern muſic. 

(i) Vide Mem. of the Life of Handel. Oct. and Dr. Buznztv's maſterly Skerch of lis Life. 
Handels baniſhment to Ireland will not be forgotten ſo long as Pore's Dunciad is read. —The 
Genius of the Italian Opera thus expreſſes her apprehenſions, and inſtructs Dulneſs 


But ſoon, ah ſoon, Rebellion will commence, 

If Muſic meanly borrows aid from Senſe : 
Strong in new arms, lo! giant HANDEL ſtands, 
Like bold Briareus with a hundred hands; 

To ſtir, to rouſe, to ſhake the ſoul he comes, 
And Jove's own thunders follow Mars's drums, 

Arreſt him, Empreſs ; or you ſleep no more— 

She heard and drove him to th' Hibernian ſhore, 
| B. 4. line 63. 

(k) To Sir J. Hawx1ns' Memoirs of Dubourg, (ſee Hiſt. of Muſic. vol. 5.) I will add one 
Anecdote ,—Dubourg often wiſhed to enjoy, wnoblerred, the you of an Iriſh Fair, An oppor- 


tunity 
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; 
the theme of many a tongue—he diverted the thoughts of the people 


from every other purſuit. 


Muſic was now the rage. Italian Singers were invited over, and the 
fair Dames of Ireland learned to expire at an Opera. In the education 


of the Youth of both Sexes, a knowledge of ſome muſical inſtrument 
was deemed an accompliſhment indiſpenſably neceſſary. Concerts 
were the favourite amuſements in the houſes of the Nobility and 
Gentry ; and muſical Societies were formed in all the great towns 
in the kingdom (1). In a word, every knee was bowed to St. 
Cecilia (m). 


But 


tunity of gratiſying this wiſh occurred, while he was on a viſit at a Mr. Lindſey's, in the town of 
Dunboyne, (near Dublin) where one of the greateſt Fairs of the kingdom is annually held. Having 

diſguiſed himſelf as a country Fidler, he ſallied forth amongſt the tents, another Crowdero. He 

was ſoon engaged, and a company of Dancers ſtood up. But though he exerted himſelf to play in 

character, that is diſcordantly, there was flill a ſecret charm in his playing that fixed his audience 

with rapture. At length the erowd preſſed and gazed ſo upon him, that he thought it but wiſe to 

retire. An unfiniſhed portrait, but eſteemed a ſtrong likeneſs of Dubourg, by the late Mr. 
Philip Huſſey, is in my poſſeſſion. 

() In the year 1753 the Incurable Hoſpital on Lazer's-Hill, (now Town's End ſtreet) roſe, 
as it were, by the power of muſic ; It was built by means of ſubſcriptions to Concerts ſet on foot 
at that time, and ſupported by the Philarnonic Society. | 

(m) At this harmonious period the Muſical Glaſſes, ſince improved into the Harmonica, were 
invented by Richard Pockrich, Eſq; a name which, as Dr. Campbell obſerves, ought not to be loſt to 
the lovers of harmony, With the celeſtial tones of this inſtrument (the ſweeteſt within the compaſs 

of melody) Mr. Pockrich once ſo charmed two Bailiffs ſent to arreſt hun, that they became incapable 
ol executing their office, What pity ke could not exerciſe this faſcinating power at pleaſure! Too 
often, I fear, he had occaſion for it Imprudent by nature, and too warmly atatched to muſic, he 
ſoon outlived the poſſeſſion of a good eſtate in the county of Monaghan, to which he was born; and 
was at length <ompelled to make out a precarious ſubſiſtence by the exerciſe of his favourite art. 
But our Harmoniſt was not always confined to the muſical art, he ſometimes dabbled in © fam'd 

lelicon's brok.“ In the year 1755, he publiſhed his 10 Miſcell neous Works” conſiſting of Poems 
upon ſeveral occaſions, Songs and Epigrams, —the very ſweepings of Parnaſſus ! About the year 


1.740 he loſt his miſerable life in an accidental fire on Cornkill, in London, Vide Encyclop. Brit, 
Hts Harmonica, Phil, Surv. of the South of Ireland, Lett. 44. 
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But the Saint was not to enjoy this homage long. In the Rotun- 
da (n), indeed, her Votaries ſacrificed to her for a few years. But Po- 
litics, Gaming, and every ſpecies of Diſſipation have ſo blunted the finer 
feelings of their ſouls, that their warm Devotion has at length degene- 
rated into cold Neglect. Concerts, it is true, are held there every 
Summer; but they are little attended to. Music, however, is ſome- 
times the ſubje of converſation amongſt us, and is ſtill cultivated by 
a few; but it is no longer a favourite topic, nor a favourite ſtudy. 


(n) A circular Room adjoining the Lying-in-Hoſpital, in which Concerts are held during the 
Summer Seaſon, twice a week, for the benefit of that Charity. Before the erection of this Room, 
Concerts were held for the ſame purpoſe in a long Room in Granby Row, now (1585) occupied 
by Anthing's Club. Here the Concerts were firſt conducted by Caſtrucci, (the laſt Pupil of Corelli) 
who had been invited over to this kingdom by Dr. Moſs. Caſtrucci died (1752) in poverty, in 
Dublin. He has often been ſeen gathering chips to make his fire, dreſſed in the ſuit of black velvet, 
which he uſually wore when he appeared in public. But his poverty was not known to thoſe who 
could relieve him, till aſter his deceaſe ; his proud ſpirit would not permit him to ſolicit pecuniary 
aſſiſtance, To his memory indeed all due honors were paid; his Funeral was ſuperb, and graced with 
ſome the firſt Characters in the Nation; and the concourle of people that attended on the occaſion 
was ſo conſiderable, that the Pariſh Beadle was cruſhed to death in the execution ol his office, His. 
Remain: v were interred in the ce of St. meat , Dublin. 8 
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ADDITIONAL NOTRY 


JT was my original intention to have embelliſhed this Work with a Frontiſpiece, from an elegant 


4 Deſign, by Mr. Beauford, in which he has introduced a Bard in the ancient Dreſs of his Order. 


| But I was obliged to abandon this plan, as that armirable artiſt, Mr, T. Milton, who had kindly 
undertaken to execute the engraving, was prevented by his various avocations from finiſhing it before 
theſe ſheets were ejected by the Preſs. 


Page 1. | 


In the Trophy are thrown together ſuch of the muſical inſtruments of the ancient Iriſh, as have 


come down to us, excepting the Bagpipe, which reſts on a cloud at the end of the Work, The Harp in 
the Trophy is a faithful delineation, by William Ouſley, Eſq; of Limerick, of one in the poſſeſſion 


of Mr. Jonathan Hehir, of that City. This Inſtrument contains thirty-three ſtrings, is five ſeet high, 


and ſeems to be made of red ſally, But its antiquity is not remote, for we find the following inſcrip- 

tion on it:“ Made by John Kelly 1726. The diſtant View which retires to the right of the 
Harp, is Old Kilcullen, in the County of Kildare, It was taken ſrom Nature with great fidelity, 
by Mr. Beauford,——With reſpect to my Engravings in general, I will only obſerve, that the 


young Men who executed them, if properly encouraged, bid fair to raiſe the Graphic art to an high 


degree of excellence in this Country. — I cannot diſmiſs this note, without acknowledging my 


obligations to my Brother's pencil, which was exerciſed on the preſent an, with that degree 


of zeal which can only proceed from the warmth of affection. 


P. 5. Note (h). The Harp does not appear, &c. 
According to Mr, © Halloran, the _ was aſſumed in the Arms Ld Ireland, by order of "7 II. 
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P. 33. Anno Mundi 3649, a great revolution, &c. 


This ſtory has been made the ground-work of an adm'rable Tragedy, by a gentleman who ranks 


high in the literary world. As one who has read the Drama a:luded to, I cannot but lament that it 
is withheld from the public. SED ü 


P. 60. The antiquity of this Harp, &c. . 


The anecdotes which appear in the ColleGtanea concerning bee Harp, are ſo plauſible, that one 
can hardly prev il on ones ſelf to queſtion their authenticity. But it ſhould be remembered, that they 


were originally furniſhed by Tradition, who is not apt to adhere ſtrictly to truth. This however 
is ſaid with all due deferei ce to the ver acity of the communicator of the anecdotes, 


P. 65. Whatever paſſion it may be intended to excite, &c. 


This aſſertion receives ſupport from a paragraph which appeared in the Freeman's Journal, for 
Thurſday April the 275th, 1786.—“ The following anecdote being very little known, and ſingular, 
as to the effect, of na ional muſic, is furniſhed by a correſpondent, who declares himſelf fonder of 
© ſocial inquiry than political diſcuſſion :==In 1720, Charles Molloy, Eſq; wrote a Farce, called 
the Half-pay Officers. It was brought out in Drury-lane, and to Mrs, Fryer, (an Iriſhwoman, 
* who had quitted the ſtage ſince the reign of Charles II.) was aſſigned the part of an old grand- 
% mother, In the bills it was mentioned, The part of Lady Richlove to be performed by Peg 
„% Fryer, who has not appeared on the ſtage theſe fifty years ;” which accordingly drew a great 
© houſe. The character in the farce was ſuppoſed to be a very old woman, and Peg exerted her 
« utmoſt abilities; but the Farce being ended, ſhe was brought again upon the ſtage to dance a 
<* jig at the age of cighty-five ;: She came tottering in, and ſeemingly much fatigued ; but all on a 


« ſudden, the muſc ſtriking up the Ix154 TrorT, ſhe danced and * it almoſt as nimbly as 
«© 2s any wench of five-and-twenty,” 


P. 77. The Danes borrowed the Bagpipe from, &c. 


During his ſtay in London laſt winter, Colonel Vallancey, (whoſe attention to the promotion of my 
Undertaking, never. ſlumbered even for a moment) extracted from the Minutes of the Antiq. Society 
of London, for 1oth May, 1770, the following curious notices concerning the Bagpipe : 


« Mr. Barrington further ſays, be enquired of Mr. Forugt, the Inventor of the new muſical types, 
2 Laplander by birth, and a good Muſician, whether they had any Pipes in Lapland. On which he 


mentioned | 
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mentioned two==the Sah-Pipe and the Wal. Piße, which he deſcribes to be exactly the ſame with 
the Bagpipes.“ 


* Should the Scots diſpute the invention of this ancient Iatrument, Mr. Barrington thinks it is 


fall as probable that they borrowed it from the Norwegians, as that the Swedes learned the uſe of 
the Bagpipe from them.“ 


« The Mal- Pipe is uſed by the Lapland Shepherds, and conſiſts of a Cow's horn, in which they 
make aperturen: at proper diſtances, ſo as to 88 muſical intervals.“ 


To theſe notices my . friend added,. The Wal-Pipe of the Finns, ſeems to me, to be 
* the Cala-Mala of the Zingari of Swinburne, and Mala- Pioba of the Iriſh. Male is a bag, i. e. the 
* Bagpipe. Ce/a-Whala, the muſical Bag. — Mala in its inflexions makes Mhala, pronounced 
* Walz,” 


fs 


F. 90 It is not recorded that the Flute was known, c. 


Several of our moſt ancient melodies, from the length of ſome of the notes, appear to be ealculated 
rather for the Flute than the Harp, See No. VIII. of Select Iri/l Melodies, 


P. 93. Small Bells were undoubtedly introduced with Chriſtianity, &c. 


There is at preſent in my Father's poſſeſſion, a ſmall Bell, curiouſly emboſſed, which appears from 
inſcriptions on it, to have belonged originally to a Romiſh Chapel, and to have been made ſo early 
as the year 1543. 


P. 94. Each Chieftain had a War-Cry peculiar to his Tribe, &c. 


In proceſs of time theſe War-cries were diverted from their original purpoſe by the Vaſſals and 
Followers of the Chieftains, to ſerve as alarums to ſeditious Meetings, To this evil the State 
at length determined to apply a radical cure. In the 1oth year of the reign of Henry VII. an act 
was paſſed prohibiting the uſe of*the words Cxom-ABU and BuTrie R-ABU,—* Item, prayen 
the Commons in this preſent Parl. aſſembled: that ſoraſmuch as there hath been great variances, 
„ malices, debates, and compariſons between divers lords and Gentlemen of this land, which hath 
. daily increaſed by ſeditious means of diverſe idle and ill diſpoſed perſons, utterly taking upon 
them to be ſervants to ſuch Lords and Gentlemen, for that they would be borne in their ſaid 
idleneſs and their other unlawfull demeaning, and nothing for any favour or entirely good love or 
oh wil that . bear unto ſuch lords and Gentlemen : Therfore it be enacted and eſtabliſhed by 
| 99: the 
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[ 1 the ſame authority, That no perſon ne perſons of whatſoever eſtate, condition, or degree, he or 
_ © they be of, take part with any Lord or Gentleman, or uphold any ſuch variances or compariſons 
Il in word or deed, as in uſeing theſe words, CRoM-aBo, BUTLER-aBo, or other words like, or 
* otherwiſe contrary to the King's Law's, his Crown, and dignity, and peace, but to call only on 
« St George, or the name of his Sovereign Lord the King of England for the time being. And 
if any perſon or perſons of whatſoever Eſtate, condition, or degree, he or they be of, do con- 
„ trary ſo offending in the premiſſes, or any of them, be taken and committed to Ward, there to 
remain without bayle or mainpriſe, till he or they have made fine after the diſcretion of the 


King's deputy of Ireland, and the King s counſail 1 the ſame for the time being. Rot. 
Part. Cap. 38. 


As i is not generally known, I will here take occaſion to mention, that the word Cx 0M in the 

motto to the Duke of Leinſter's arms, is the name of a Caſtle which was for many years the 

principal reſidence of that branch of the Fitzgerald family, Crom-Caſtle ſtands about fourteen 
miles W, of Limerick, and was founded by the O'Donovans, 


P. 133 In the 1 Sth century our Harp ied conſiderable j Improve- 
ments, &c. | 


The powers of the Iriſh Harp drew a panezyric from the pen of Bacon: * The harpe (ſays he) 
„ hath the concave not along the ſtrings, but acroſs the ſtrings ; and no Harpe hath — ſound ſo 
"M melting and 4 0 prolonged as the Vril Harpe,” » Vide Hl. Y. var. 
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CONCERNING THE 


ANCIENT IRISH HARP. 
IN A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR. 


By THE Rev. EDWARD LEDWICH, ; Fa B. 


VICAR OF AGITABOE, AND FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, LONDON. 
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VERY learned and ingenious writer (a) is of opinion, that the Harp was 
an inſtrument uſed by the Gallic Bards, and from its conſtruQion, of bar- 
baric origin: Diodorus Siculus is his authority, who only ſays, their inſtruments 
were like Lyres (b). Such words, in Diodorus' time, might convey. a preciſe 
idea, but in ours, we know not the figure of the Lyre, the Cithara, or Chelys; 
at leaſt, Montfaugon, who examined above ſix hundred of theſe ancient inſtru- 
ments, could not venture to affix names to any of them, or aſcertain their ſpe- 
cific (c) differences. On ſuch precarious ground, then, Voſlius ſeems to have 
been too precipitate in his inference; nor can his authority be of weight in this 
caſe. Beſides, we ſhall hereafter ſee reaſon to believe the Harp derived rather 


from the Scythic or Teutonic branch, that peopled Europe, than the Celtic, of 
which latter the (d) Gauls were a part. 


The Harp was unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans, as its name does 
not occur in their writings. Martianus Capella, a man of great curioſity and in- 
formation, found it among thoſe northern nations who poſſeſſed themſelves of the 

Roman empire in the 5th century; he mentions it with other inſtruments, 
whoſe (e) deep, grave, and harſh ſounds were fitted to alarm female timidity. 


(a) Voss. De poemat. cantu, & wiribus Rythmi, pag. 118. 

(b) Tais aVeas ö H lib. 5. pag. 308. 

(e) See Doctor Bux x E v' conjectures on this ſubject: Hiftory- .of Mufic.. vol. 1. pag. 26d; 

(d) The different people inhabiting Gaul were early remarked ; by Diodorus Sic. particu larly, | 


Lib. 5. This is more fully opened by the learned Tranſlator of MaLLz T's Norehern Antiquities, Preface. | 
(e) Apud Dy Cance, Voce Harpa. 


Eucherius, 5 
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"Eucherius, Biſhop of Lyons, in the ſame age, informs us, that the (f) Nablium 
was like the barbarian Cithara, and ſhaped like the Greek Delta. This is the 
only deſcription we have of the ancient Harp. Venantius Fortunatus, who 
flouriſhed in the 6th century, and reſided alſo in France, makes the Harp a bar- 
barian (g) inſtrument ; diſtinguiſhing it from the Greek and Roman Lyres, and 
from the Britiſh Crwth. France was then poſſeſſed by Romans, Goths, Bur— 
gundians, Franks, and Armoricans; ſome of them Celtic, but moſt Teutonic na- 
tions. The national inſtrument of each is accurately marked; the Teutonic 
people had their Harp, the Celtic their Crwth, and the Romans their Lyre. This 
diſcrimination is decifive evidence of the difference between the Harp and the 
Lyre, and of Voſſius being deceived by a warm imagination. 


The Teutonic tribes were noted for harſh and brutiſh voices: Ovid thus ſpeaks 
of the Sarmatians : 


Omnia barbaric loca ſunt, vociſque ferin, 
Omnia ſunt Getici plena timore ſoni. 


The affected hoarſe enunciation of the Germans is mentioned by Tacitus (h), 
and the croaking German ſinging by the Emperor Julian (i). The Harp, in its 
primitive ſtate, was not calculated to correct ſuch harſh and diſagreeable melo- 
dies; it was incapable of a pleaſing ſucceſſion of ſounds, or agreeable conſonance, | 


f) Do Cance. Voce Nablium. 
(g) Romanuſque Lyra, plaudet tibi, barbarus Harpä, 
Græcus An Crotta Britanna cant. 
Lib. 7, carm. 8. 5 

It is aſtoniſhing how Barnes, Wales in Anacreon. could ſay, the Harp and Lyre were the ſame ; 
the Romans calling it by the latter, the Barbarians by the former name. He has candour enough to 
add: “ Nonnulli putent, Venantium Fortunatum inter Harpam & Lyram diſtinguere.“ Capella and 

Eucherius could not be miſtaken, but our modern Editor, totally ignorant of the ſubject, eaſily might. 

(h) Affectatur procipus aſperitas ſoni, & fractum murmur, Germ, cap. . Diod. Sic. calls the 
barbarians ago . % Tpu rug dio. lib. 5. | 5 

(i) Affi AD A Temouire Tapamnioig rats xnny)27s Thr Tpaxy rien opricar d Jovrag. 
Mifopog. p. 56. Edit. Petawii, Inſtead of xxa77% s ſome M88. read xp 74.076, or that ſound emitted 
by crows ; and it ſeems the beſt reading. | 


ſo 
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ſo that it produced neither melody nor harmony. IIence a concert of ſuch bar- 
barous, diſcordant vocal and inſtrumental ſounds, powerfully excited horror and 
terror, and had the effect already noticed by Capella. 


That the Harp was confined to particular northern tribes, may be inferred 
from the ſilence of Iſidore Hiſpalenſis in his ORIGINES, and Suidas in his Lsx- 
ICON ; had its uſe been general, it would not have been palled over by them. 


From the Teutonic derivation of the Harp, it is eaſy to account for its becom- 
ing the national inſtrument of the Engliſh. The Anglo-Saxons were of German. 
race, and introduced the Harp into Britain. Inflamed with a thirſt of conqueſt, 
and eager to poſſeſs alone that fertile Ile, they almoſt exterminated the natives, 
and totally eraſed every veſtige of Roman and Britiſh civility. 'The gentler mo- 
dulations and ſofter harmony of the Crwth were equally deſpiſed with its perfor- 
mers and admirers : this inſtrument was baniſhed to Wales, Cornwall, and Ar- 
morica ; in the laſt county Venantius found it in the 6th century. 


= 0M Roman Miſſioners kept alive and augmented the enmity between the Bri- 

tons and Anglo-Saxons : the former would not adopt Popery or its ſuperſtitions, 
to which the latter were devoted: every temporal and ſpiritual motive which 
theological malignity could invent, was conjured up to make the reſentment of 
both people implacable and perpetual, and with too good ſucceſs. Hence the 
triumph of the Harp over the Crwth, and hence its general uſe among all ranks 
of depp until the Norman invaſion. 


This reaſoning may perhaps account for the introduction and practice of the 
Harp in England, but will not apply, it may be ſaid, to Ireland. The Iriſh, I 
think, received it in the 4th and 5th centuries from their. cloſe connection with 
the Saxons, and other rovers from the Baltic ſhores, who conjunaly ravaged the 
coaſts of Britain and Gaul in thoſe ages. I know Mr. Macpherſon (K) has in- 
geniouſly combatted the opinion of this connection; but it is impoſſible to inva- 
lidate all the arguments ſupplied by antiquity in its favour. Giraldus Cambren- 


(*) In his Introduction te the Hiſtory of Great Britain and Ireland. | 
| : ſis 
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ſts ſpeaks of St. Patrick's Harp, which, if any faith is to be placed on Legends, 
he might have brought from Tours, where he ſtudied ; and where, no doubt, 
it was cultivated by the Barbarians. The Harp is mentioned by Iſo (I), in the 

gth century ; he was a monk of St. Gall. The founder of this abbey being an 
Iriſhman (m), and the monks, for the moſt part, of the ſame nation, who fled 
from the Daniſh tyranny, they could be no ſtrangers to this inſtrument. 


It may be no improbable conjecture, and will certainly meet the ideas of 
many, to ſay, that the Celtic Crwth was primarily uſed by the Iriſh, but gave 
place to the Harp 'on the eſtabliſhment of the Daniſh power in this kingdom, 
The Harp was the delight of the northern nations, and their Princes and Scalds 
eminent performers on it. The monument at Nieg, exhibited by Mr. Cordiner, 
has every appearance of being a Daniſh work. The bird at top was their fa- 
vourite raven, of which their ſagas and ſcaldic poetry are full, as may be ſeen in 
Wormius, Bartholine, and Mallet. The obliterated figure, taken by Mr, Cor- 
diner for an angel, may or may not be one; it is obvious, there are no concomi- 
tant ſymbols to evince the ſculpture to be by a chriſtian artiſt. - Mr. Cordiner 
obſerves, that this monument,. which gives an Iriſh - Harp, belongs to the 11th 


century; in this I perfectiy agree with him, and was this the place, could fully 
confirm it. | | . = 


From ſome drawings of the Davidic Lyre in Monitfaucon, Calmet, and others, 
which reſemble our Harp, it has been ſuppoſed our inſtrument is derived. It 
has been ſhewn from Eucherius, that the barbaric Cithara, or Harp, was a tri- 
gonal figure, and ſimilar to what was then called the Nablium. What the origi- 
nal Nablium, or Jewiſh Nebalius, mentioned in the Pſalms were, or what the 


Chinnor, Neginot, and other inſtruments occuring in Scripture, were unknown 


to the Septuagint tranſlators, as Biſhop Hare (o) has fully proved. Of what 


(1) Do Canes, in Harba. = 
em) WARE 's Writers, Cave Hiſtoria Litleraria. 
(n) Remarkable Ruins in Scotland. No. I. 1784. 
(o) Prologom. in Pſalmos. pag. 75. They did not know how to tranſlate the titles of the Pſalms, 
but gave the moſt abſurd and incongruous interpretation of them. 


wei ght 
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weight then can the dreams of modern Rabbins, or the fanciful drawings of 
Kircher (p), their blind follower, be on this ſubject? Eucherius makes the Na. 
blium a triangle, in Kircher it is a ſquare. Biſhop Lowth, who has with great 
elegance and learning treated of Iſebrew poetry, never touches on the muſical 
inſtruments of the Jewiſh people, nor conteſts Biſhop Hare's ſentiments, though 


he criticiſes him on other points (q). An argument much in favour of what is 
advanced. 


Whether the Harp was an imitation of the ancient Lyre (r), or at what time 
it aſſumed its preſent form or number of ſtrings, is not eaſy to determine. The 
monument at Nieg, if of the age before allowed it, ſhews what it was in the 
11th century, and therefore I muſt decline from the opinion of Lord Pembroke 
and Biſhop Nicolſon (s), who imagined the triangles on ſome of our old 
coins, referred to the Iriſh Harp. An obſolete figure would ſcarcely be revived 
Indeed it is moſt probable it was buried in total oblivion. The heads of our Kings 
inſcribed in triangles expreſſed their attachments to the Church, and its recipro- 
cal ſupport of them : this is verified by the French coins of Philip IV. Lewis X. 
Philip V. Charles IV. and John. 92 


The ſecond object of this 1 is, at what time the Harp becunie 4 armo- 
rial bearing of Ireland. Though coats armorial were not unknown to moſt of 


the nations of antiquity, yet gentilitial arms undoubtedly were until the middle 
of the 11th century ; the latter were hereditary, the former (t) perſonal or caſual. 
A learned German (u) writer ſays, the romantic expeditions to the Holy-Land 
introduced the diſtinctions of armories and the jargon of blazonry ; the ſaltiers, 


(p) In his Muſurgia Univer. tom. 1. lib. 2. cap. 4. 
(g) Prælect. Poet. Sub finem. 
(r) MARTINI Lexic, Philolog. in Lyra. 
) Tri/h Hiſtorical Library. pag. 158—159. | 
* As this triangle 1s ſeen in the coin of our King John, 1 adopt this opinion in preference to ſup- 
poſing the triangle to be a ſhield, | 
(t) Epmonps0N's Body of Heraldry. Diopoxvs Sic. with much propriety applies to theſe the 
word iStcoTpPoras. lib. 5. pag. 307. | a 
(u) BieLFIELD, LU Erudition Complette, tom. 3. pag. 291. 
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ther fuſils, the girons, and lozenges of this ſcience being parts of the harneſs ar- 
mour and ornaments of the Chevaliers. Biſhop Kennet agrees, that armorial 
bearings were not ſo carly as the reign of Edward the Confeſſor (w). The arms, 
therefore, on the Harp of Brien Boiromh, and the Harp itſelf, can neither be of 
the age, nor belong to the perſon, that an anecdote delivered in the 143th Number 
of COLLECTANEA DE REBUs HIBERNICIs, would perſuade us. Nothing leſs 


than poſitive proof will convince the heraldic OY; that the Iriſh preceded 
their neighbours in gentilitial armories. 


Hector Boethius (x) relates, chat on a treaty concluded between Charlemagne 
and the Scottiſh King Achaius, A. D. 791, it was granted, that the latter prince 
ſhould bear a red lion in a counter-charged border of fleurs-de-lis. As the Iriſh 
were equally favourites with that great Monarch, he might have conferred the 
ſame honour on our Kings; though, from what has been advanced, there 
is not the leaſt probability of this being ſo. Beſides, had the taſte for heral- 
dic pageantry been then faſhionable, ſome ſpecimens would have been diſplayed 
on his coins, whereas ry exhibit t nothing but 3 monograms. 


An ancient roll of arms, preſerved by Leland (y). of the age of Henry III. 
gives the bearings of moſt of the European Princes, and of moſt of the En- 
gliſh and French Nobility. Among theſe we find the arms of Wales, of Scot- 
land, and the little Ile of Man, but not a word of Ireland. It is a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption, that Ireland then had no arms : Quartering, it may be faid, was not 
introduced till the (z) reign of Edward III. half a century later; but when it was 
introduced, no notice was taken of Ireland. Harold, King of Man, came to 
this Henry, did homage (a); was dubbed a Knight, and received arms, which 
are recorded in the roll. Maurice Fitzgerald, an anceſtor of the Duke of Lein- 
ſter, received Knighthood and arms, and they are alſo in the roll. 


(00 Parochial Antiquities. Pag. 52. 

(x) Pag. 188. NicoLsox's Scotti/h Hi. Libra. pag. 46. 

(y) Culledtanea. vol. 2. pag. 616. 

(2) CamBpen's Remains. pag. 163. 

(a) CanAboc. pag. 318. r 
| | t 
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It was Henry VIII, who, on being proclaimed King of Ireland, firſt gave us 
the Harp. The Engliſh allowed us eminence in nothing but muſic, as I have 
elſewhere ſhewn : He therefore ſelected this inſtrument as being our favourite 
one, and to perpetuate the celebrity of our performance on it in former times. 
Such a bearing was a judicious compliment ; it neither reminded us of our pre- 

ſent dependance, nor upbraided us with our former rebellions. James I. quarter- 

ed it with the arms of France and England; and may it long continue the orna- 

ment and ſupport of the Britiſh Crown! You, my friend, will anſwer with | 
equal enn and loyalty in the words of Horace: 


di: tibi, quæcunque preceris, 
Commoda dent. 


Aghaboe, 
1ſt February, 1786. 
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WISH my reading or knowledge enabled me to aſſiſt your ingenious en · 

- quiries, or elucidate the curious ſubje& which ſo laudably engages your atten- 
tion. Your patriotiſm is eminent in recovering from oblivion the veſtiges and 


fragments of our ancient Muſical Art; and the valuable ſpecimens you have ; 
exhibited of it, no leſs demonſtrate your taſte and judgment. 


In treating of the hiſtory of the Church of Ireland in the 1 2th century, it was 
neceſſary to examine and refute an aſſertion of St. Bernard, that antecedent to 
the primacy of Malachy, we were ignorant of Pſalmody and Church Muſic : 
this gave riſe to the following notices and conjectures. | 


How plain ſoever it may appear, that Muſic exiſted in the Chriſtian Church 
from its foundation, yet ſome induſtry is requiſite to diſcover it in England 
and in Ireland. Biſhop Stillingfleet (a) has been able to collect but few muſi- 
cal traits of the Gallican or Britiſh offices, as contra-diſtinguiſhed from the 
Gregorian or Roman: the paucity of records, and the bare hints of writers 
forming very uncertain data from whence to deduce poſitive concluſions. The 
ſame obſcurity clouds the remote periods of Muſical Hiſtory in Ireland. This 
mult be an apology for the imperfection of the hints now offered on this topic, 


(a) In his Antiquities of the Briti/h Churches, chap. 4, pag. 237. — 5 : 
1 f 1 which 
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which however lies open to future improvement from ſuperior abilities and more 


- extenſive erudition. 


It was in the year 1134, that Malachy O*Morgan (b) aſcended the archiepiſco- 
pal chair of Armagh. He was the beloved friend of St. Bernard, after whoſe 
deceaſe, the latter, in a high ſtrain of panegyric, compoſed his life. (c) Among 
other particulars there recorded, he informs us, that the Iriſh, through the 
Primate's zeal, were brought to a conformity with the Apoſtolic conſtitutions and 
the decrees of the Fathers, but eſpecially with the cuſtoms of the Holy Church of 
Rome. They then began to chant and ſing the canonical hours, as in other 
places, which before was not done even in the metropolitical city of Ar-. 
magh ; Malachy had learned ſong in his youth, and enjoined ſinging in his 
own monaſtery, when as yet it was unknown, or not practiſed in the city 
or dioceſe. Thus far St. Bernard. 1 5 

This citation ſuggeſts two facts; the firſt incredible and certainly far from 
truth, that the Iriſh Church had ſubſiſted for ſeven hundred years without 
Muſic or Pſalmody: the other more probable, that Malachy exerted the influ- 
ence of his ſtation to oblige the Iriſh to relinquiſh their old ritual, and adopt 
the Roman manner of celebrating divine offices. His efforts were in vain, 
even allowing a temporary acquieſcence ; for, in thirty years after, we find, 
the Council of Caſhel decreeing an uniformity of public worſhip, according 
to the model of the Engliſh Church. The Iriſh received, very reluctantly, in- 
novations in doctrine and diſcipline; nor was it before their princes were 
expatriated and the people reduced to extreme miſery, that they embraced foreign 
| ſuperſtition, and obeyed the dictates of the Sovereign Pontiff. 


That the Chriſtian Fathers adapted their (d) Pſalms and Hymns to the Greek 
notation and modes, admits of the fulleſt proof, Accuſtomed from infancy 


(b) Waxe's Biſhops, page $4. 
(e) Inter S. Bexnaxpi Opera, cap. 16. 


(d) The uſe of theſe in the earlieſt ages is clearly proved by HoxnBeck, 45 Pſalnodia, inter 
Miſcell. Sac, cap. 2. 
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to the Choral Service of Paganiſm, the convert naturally retained his former 
muſical ideas, but applied them to more ſanctified compoſitions, and a purer 
object. Though it is impoſſible to determine of what kind the Eccleſiaſtical 
Modes were, or what the diſcipline of the Singers, I cannot believe the whole 
ſervice (e) of the Primitive Church was irregular ; or that the people ſang as their 
inclination led them, with ſcarce any other reſtriction than that it ſhould be to 
the praiſe of God. For early in the third century, Origen. (f) informs us, 
that chriſtians ſang in rhyme, that is, with nice regard to the length and 
ſhortneſs of the ſyllables of the poetry, and in good tune and harmony. The 
terms he uſes are taken from the Greek Muſic, and evince that Chriſtians in 
their church-performances, were ſcientific and correct. The definition of a 
Pſalm (g) by Gregory Nazienzen, by St. Baſil and Chryſoſtom, in the 4th cen- 
tury, is an additional proof of what is advanced. I have inſiſted on this 
point the more, in order to ſubvert: the groundleſs aſſertion of St. Bernard 


and to demonſtrate, that ſinging made a pert of the chriſtian ſervice, where- 
ever the golpel was- eſtabliſhed.. 


About the year 386, Pſalms and Hymns were ordered to be ſung after the 
Eaftern manner; and about 384, the Ambroſian Chant was formed of the Do- 
rian, Lydian, Mixolydian and Phrygian tones, which were called authentic 
modes, and to which Pope Gregory in 599, added four plagal.. Weſtern: 
Europe had been evangelized antecedent to Gregory's Pontificate, and the Am-- 
broſian Chant admitted into many principal churches : I ſay principal, be- 
cauſe there is reaſon to believe, many. biſhops and dioceſes preſerved the 
Curſus, that is, the (h) offices and ſinging introduced by the firſt miſſionaries, 
and which more cloſely adhered to the eaſtern, that is, the ancient Greek Muſic, 
than the Chant. of the Cathedral of Milan. And this ſeems countenanced by a. 
very curious M. S. ſuppoſed to have been written by an Iriſh ſcholar about 901, 


(e) Hawxins's Hir of Mufic. Vol. 1. pag. 288. 
(f) Evo oH 8 EHMEA@S) 8 e 9 TUpMPOrass De Orat. page 7. 


(g) Las kg, 5 Ji 78 dppas T8 Abẽð putrud l. Guts, in trad. 2. in 2 cap. ; 
Bas1L. in fſalm 29. CHrvsosrT. ad pſalm. 35. ver. 3. 


ch) UsnEx's Religion of the Ancient Iriſh. chap. 4 
5 c | and 
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ah peine (i) by Sir Henry Spelman. In this it is. ſaid, that the Curſus of 
the Scots (for ſuch was the appellation of the Iriſh in thoſe days) was compoſed 
by St. Mark, and uſed by St. Gregory Naz, St. Baſil, St. Patrick, and com- 
municated to the Continent by Columbanus. No notice is taken of St. Am- 
broſe and Pope Gregory but juſt mentioned, Now, as the monaſtic rule of our 


countryman, Columbanus, (K) has been publiſhed, and as this rule made part 


of the Iriſh Curſus, we ſhall ſee how great a part of it was made up of Pfal- 
mody and Anthems, or alternate ſinging. 


The Monks are to aſſemble thrice every night, and as often in the day, to pray 


and ſing. In each office of the day, they were to uſe prayers and ſing three 


pſalms. In each office of the night, from October to February, they are to 
ſing thirty-ſix pſalms and twelve anthems, at three ſeveral times; in the reſt of 


the year, twenty-one pſalms and eight anthems 3; but on Saturday and Sunday 


nights, twenty-five pſalms and twenty-five anthems, Here was a perpetual 
pſalmody or /aus perennis, like that practiſed in Pſalmody Ifle (1) in the dioceſe 


of Niſmes, founded by Corbilla, a Syrian Monk, about the end of the 14th 
century. Theſe may be added to the other numerous inſtances of the orientaliſin 


of our church, and its ſymbolizing with the eaſtern in moſt articles of faith and 


practiſe, and which created ſo much uneaſineſs to Rome and her emiſſaries for 


many ages; the ſeductions of flattery and the thunders of the Vatican were equal- 


ly ineffeQual to ſhake our principles; the mellifluous eloquence of St. Bernard 


might calumniate, but was unable to ſubject us to the domination of the Roman 
See. | 


| The Canons aſcribed to St. Patrick, Auxilius and Iſerninus, extant in Corpus 
Chriſti College, Cambridge, were tranſcribed, according to an (m) excellent 


antiquary, in the 1oth century; Dachery (n) ſuppoſes they were made in the 


(i) Confil, Vol. 1. Uss E R. Primord. page 916—917. 
(k) Romæ, 1661, by Luc. HolsTEIR Drzrix, ſieele 7. 
() Buxner's Hiffory of Muſic. vol. 2. page 9. 
(m) AsTLE's Origin of Writing. pag. 1 20. 
() Seicileg. tom. 9. Opuſe, S. Par Rie edit. Ware, pag. 42. 
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8th, and I have elſewhere ſhewn this to be probable. The ſecond direQs the 


readers to remain in the church in which they are appointed to ſing (o); this 


ſeems to be the meaning, but whatever it is, it teaches us that the Reader and 
Singer had the ſame office.. Many of our Primates, as may be ſeen in Ware's 
Bishops, and moſt of our learned men, among other literary diſtinctions, are 
called Readers. On this it is remarked (p) “ that the name, Lector, is more 
frequently found among the Iriſh hiſtorians than that of Scribe; nevertheleſs, to 
conceal nothing, ſome by the ancient Scribes underſtand Writers ;*—this 
throws no light on the Lector. By the 15th canon of the Laodicean Council, 
no one is to ſing in the church but the canonical Singers, who are to aſcend the 
deſk and read from the book. In the anſwers of John, biſhop of Citri, to Con- 
ſtantine Cabaſilas, archbiſhop of Dyrrachium, we find the Readers were placed 
on each ſide of the choir, (q) and like the precentor and ſuccentor, led the 


choriſters. At this day we read each verſe of the pſalm before it is ſung ; in 


this inſtance alſo we retained the uſage: of the Eaſtern church. On the whole, 


the evidence now produced is ſufficient to convict St. Bernard of error, and vin- 
dicate our practice of muſic and pſalmody. 


Giraldus Cambrenſis gives à ſplendid account of the perfection of Iriſh Muſic 
in the 12th Century, and Caradoc of Lhancarvan agrees with him. They con- 
fine their praiſe to ſecular performances, and ſpeak. nothing of eccleſiaſtical. 
Such excellence was not attainable by any ſudden. or faſhionable application; it 
muſt have been the effect of long practice and habit. Perhaps the following ob- 


ſervations may elucidate this point. 


Caradoc, without any of that illiberal partiality ſo common with national 
writers, aſſures us, the Iriſh deviſed all the inſtruments, tunes and meaſures in 
uſe among the Welſh, Cambrenſis is even more copious in his praiſe, when he 


(o) LeQores denique cognoſcant unuſquiſque eccleſiam in qui pſal lat. 
(p) WARE“'s Antiquities, by HaRRISs. pag. 236. 
(q) Aveayraswr I oggizia rdura 6 Jes T2 Sthis xops, &c. Here the Domeſtieus of the 


_ right ſide of the Choir, was a muſical officer and dignitary, Du C HESNE | in voce, 


C2 premptorily 


1 J%ĩ1 , 8.x: : 
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premptorily declares, that the Iriſh (r), above any other nation, is incomparably 
killed in ſymphonal muſic, Such unequivocal teſtimony of our ſuperior taſte 
and improvement in the muſical art, naturally calls for ſome inquiries into ſo 
curious a fact, more eſpecially as the perſons, who deliver it, lived in a poliſhed 
age, (s) both in reſpect of literature and manners. 


The words of Cambrenſis are clearly expreſſive of attainments in the ſcience 
of muſic far beyond the miniſtrelſy of England and France, or any other country 
he had travelled (t). The richneſs of our invention; the vivacity, beauty, and 
variety of our melodies extorted applauſe from him: I ſay extorted, becauſe he 
takes care to inform us, there was ſcarce (v) any thing elſe to commend among 


the Iriſh, 


This incomparable ſkill could never be predicated of unlearned, extemporane- 
ous, Bardic airs : It implies a knowledge of the diagram, and an exact diviſion 
of the harmonic intervals; a juſt expreſſion of the tones, and in the quickeſt 
movements, an unity of melody. Cambrenſis (w) obſerves theſe particulars of 
of our muſic. He accurately diſtinguiſhes the Iriſh and Engliſh ſtyles : the latter 
was the diatonic genus (x); flow and made up of concords: heavy; the intervals 
ſpacious, as in eccleſiaſtical chant. The former was the enharmonic genus (y); 
full of minute diviſions, with every diefis marked : the ſucceſſion of our melo- 
dies (z) lively and rapid ; our modulations full and ſweet. 


(r) Præ omni natione quam vidimus, incomparabiliter eſt inſtructa. Topog, cap. 11. pag, 7 39 

(s) See the ingenious Mr. WnARTOx's Hiflory of Engliſh Poetry. Diſſertation II. 

(t) Quam vidimus. ſupra. He reſided ſome years on the continent. Biographia Brit.— Article 
BARRY. | | 

(u) In muſicis folum inftrumentls commendabilem invenio gentis iſtius diligentiam. Topog. ſupra. | 

() Mirum quod in tanti tam præcipiti digitorum rapacitate muſica ſervatur proportio, et arte per 

omnia indemni inter eriſpatos modulos, organaque multipliciter intricata, tam ſuavi velocitate, tam im- 
pari paritate, tam diſcordi diſcordii conſona reddatur, & compleatur melodia, ſupra, 

(x) Tarda & moroſa eſt modulatio, ſupra, _ 


(y) Tam ſubtiliter modulos intrant & exeunt ; ficque ſub obtuſo 3 chordæ ſonitu, gracilium 
tinnitus licentius ludunt. ſupra. 


(2) Modulatio verum velox & præceps, ſuayis tamen & jucunda ſonoritas, ſupra. 


He 
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He alone who had the ſharpeſt faculties, and was the moſt profoundly verſed 
in the muſical art, felt ineſtable pleaſure (a). It is then evident, that all this 
tranſcendent excellence in muſic could be derived but from two ſources ; a per- 
fect knowledge of it as a ſcience and pra ice. We are not, it is true, able to 
produce our ancient tablature, or tunes from M. S. S. hitherto diſcovered ; but as 
from Caradoc, it appears we communicated both to the Welſh, and as they exiſt 
in Mr. Morris's Collections (b), we may fairly aſſume them as our own, and deri- 
vatives from this Iſle. Theſe collections are of the 12th century, the very time 
in which Caradoc and Cambrenſis flouriſhed ; ſo that connecting the evidence to- 
gether, that we had muſic in ſcore, can hardly be diſputed, and what is more 
extraordinary, moſt of the pieces for the Harp are in full harmony and counter- 

point. 


From theſe facts a miſtake of Cambrenſis unfolds itſelf to view. The Iriſh, he 
informs us, uſed but the Tabor and Harp. Here then could. not be a varied 
combination of ſounds ; a multiplicity of parts, or ſuch an artificial compoſition 

as to conſtitute counterpoint : a ſingle melody, and that confined within a ſmall 
compaſs, was all that could be executed. The Welſh, he tells us, had three in- 

inſtruments, conſequently they could play counterpoint; ſo that Cambrenſis 
muſt have been ignorant of the art he was deſcribing, or extremely inadvertent, 
as no ſuch effects, as he ſuggeſts, could be produced by ſuch inſtruments. Nor 
can any reaſon be aſſigned, why we ſhould not have an equal number of muſical 
inſtruments with the Welſh, who confeſſedly adopted them from us. An omiſſion 

of a tranſcriber very probably gives riſe to the error, 


The tenor of our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory very explicitly ſhews the propagation of 5 
the goſpel among us by Helleniſtic Miſſioners; our doctrine and diſcipline were 
the ſame as practiſed in the primitive church during the four firſt centuries. 


(a) Hine accidit, ut ea quæ ſubtilius intuentibus; & artis archana acute diſcernentibus, internas & 
ineffabiles comparant animi delicias. ſupra. 


(b) BURNEY's Hiſtory of Mu ſic. vol. 2. pag. 109-312. | 
1 | Theſe 
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Theſe points are amply detailed in another place (c). Each Biſhop appointed 


ſuch an order for the celebration of divine offices, as he judged moſt eligible and 


beſt ſuited to his reſpective dioceſe. So various were theſe offices in 1090, that 


Gillebert, Biſhop of Limerick, preſſes the Iriſh Clergy to adopt the Roman. 


* What (d),“ ſays he, © can be more indecent, or ſchiſmatical, than that a 
Clergyman who is very learned in the offices of one Church, ſhould be ignorant 
and a Laic in thoſe of another?” This is a new proof that we were unac- 


quainted with the Roman ſervice, as well as with the Ambrofian and Gregorian 


Chant, and that we retained the forms of the Eaſtern Church, originally delivered 


to us. Biſhop Stillingfleet, as cited by Doctor Burney (e), makes the principal 


difference between the Roman and Gallican ritual to conſiſt in their Church 
Muſic. 


St. Paul (f) deſires the Epheſians to ſpeak to each other in pſalms and hymns 
and ſpiritual ſongs. He here ſeems to make uſe of a harſh expreſſion to avoid 


introducing a heathen term (g). With what propriety could Chriſtians be ſaid 


to ſpeak to each other in hymns, which celebrated the divine perfections? But 


they might, as in the Pagan Dithyrambics and Pœans, exerciſe themſelves in the 


(e) In the Hiflory of the Church * Ireland, from the * to the 1 zth century, by the Writer of this 
Letter, and of which this Eſſay is an extract. 

(d) Quid enim magis indecens aut n dici poterit, quam dotiimum unius ordinis in al- 
terius eccleſii idiotam & laicum heri ? Ussz R. Syll. Epiſt. Hib. pag. 77. 

(e) Hiſtory of Muſic. vol. 2. pag. 56. | 

(f) Ernks. chap. 5. ver. 19. Aaagvres lavrots Faapors 8 b uro ꝛe 9 Cre TVOpaTINATS. Co- 
1. oss. ili. 16, The apoſtle diſtinguiſhes Odes from Pſalms and joins the latter to Hymns. The latter 
were frequently recited, but the former were accompanied with inftrumental muſic. SS ALG. Poet. 
paſs. Catikeri Cinn. pag. 1 24. LE CLEAC will have Odes, Hymns, and Pſalms to mean the ſame 


thing; but Hammonp makes them refer to three different kinds of canticles among the Jews, It is 


certain they are different; but would St. Paul have any reſpeQ to Jewiſh muſic when writing to the 
_ Ephefians and Coloflians ? | 
(g) The claſſical word ia which referred to the antiphonial or akervate inging of the 
heathen hymns. | 
Mzogauy I, a! 4 ho, 11 d x. ; How. 
The practice is not of Chriſtian origin. Suip. & Mz axs, Gloſſ. voce 'AvTiIQwNge 
antiphonial 
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antiphonial ſinging, and ſucceed or anſwer each other. And this is clearly the 
Apoſtle's meaning. 


However, he diſliked the practiſes of idolatry ; the permiſſion he here gives the 
Epheſians, a gay and luxurious people, of uſing plalms, hymns, and odes, was 
_ abſolutely neceſſary for keeping new converts in the faith: They could not 
eaſily forget the raptures of their feſtal and choral hymns ; and it is probable the 
Apoſtles (h), and their diſciples, formed ſpiritual ſongs, on their model, in va- 
rious metres and melodies : at leaſt, the early fathers of the church, as Clemens 
of Alexandria, Euſebius, Chryſoſtom, Baſil, and Gregory Nazienzen did ſo. 
Some of their imitations are poetical, but no merit of this kind could compenſate 
a Grecian ear for the negligent, injudicious, and offenfive uſe of improper mea- 
ſures (i), with which the Chriſtian compoſitions abounded. Dioniſius Hallicar- 
naſſæus, in his beautiful treatiſe laſt cited (ii), gives inſtances of the moſt favourite 
performers being hifled on the ſtage, for the ſmalleſt want of rythm or accent; 
ſuch were the delicacy of Grecian organs, and the correctneſs of Grecian 
taſte. - 


The more zealous Catholics digeſted theſe inſipid productions; but the 
public were very far from acquieſcing in ſuch unlearned and barbarous poe- 
try and muſic, St. Baſil (k) complains that his flock negleQed his pſalms and 
hymns for their old Pagan ſongs. The Arrians, (1) Apollinarians, and other 


ch) Evssn1vs informs us the early Chriſtians compoſed and ſang Aouela Y Surss 31a! Tarrody 
rh & wear, pH“ o5prorepors. Hiſt, Ecc. lib. 2. cap. 17. VaLesvs thinks the Therapeutæ, of 
whom this is ſaid, were not Chriſtians ; but conſidering the ages of the Father and Critic, the latter is 
more liable to miſtake, 
(i) Theſe were beten. ara 8 WTAXTES eo augwof Dion vs. Har. 4 Strut. Orat, 
p. 224. edit. Upton. 


lu) Pag. 72. Ur ron inuſtrates this from Cicero :— $1 verſus pronunciatus eſt ſyllabi ung bre- 
vior aut longior, exſibilatur & exploditur Hiſtrio, 


(k) Serm. de ebriet. & lux. 


(1) For Axxivs's Hymns, ſee 3 lib. 2. pag. 470. Socrates the eccleſ aſtical hiſtorian 
confeſſes Apollinaris was fully inſtructed in human learning; and an excellent judge declares :—Sic ex- 
preſſit pſalmos ut. celeritate cum propheta regio certare videatur, Heins. Exerc, in Nonnum, p. 2 56. 
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herdtics taking advantage of the popular diſguſt formed poems in the true 
Greek ſtyle, and in captivating melodies ; the union and charms of harmony and 
verſe were too powerful for orthodoxy ; the number of ſectaries ſoon exceeded 
that of true believers. The church beheld this triumph with terror and amaze- 
ment, ſhe ſaw her danger and endeavoured to avert it. She reformed her 
hymns and embraced the Greek modes; nor was John, the cecumenic biſhop 
of Conſtantinople aſhamed to urge (m) his people (n) to imitate the Arrian com- 
poſitions, Gildas and Bede agree, that Britain was infected with Arrianiſm, and. 
St. Jerom complains, that the chriſtian world groaned under this hereſy. 


Theſe notices, hitherto unconnected, may perhaps throw ſome light on the 
peculiar ſtyle of our ancient muſic. We received the knowledge of the goſpel 
about the end of the 4th century, and with it the Greek or Eaſtern harmony, 
then univerſally in uſe. From an expreſſion of St. Auſtin, it is evident, the 
enharmonic genus was then adopted and cultivated, as it alone was calculated to 

_ exhilarate the ſpirits, revive pleaſing hopes, and baniſh melancholy and deſpair ; 

nor can there be any doubt but our primitive miſſioners firſt conciliated the af- 

fections of their hearers by harmony before they opened to them the doc- 
trine of redemption. Bede makes Auguſtine (o) approach Ethelbert and his 

court ſinging litanies. | 5 5 


Before the Ambroſian and Gregorian chants were generally introduced, we 
were grown ſtrong in religion and learning, and for a long time ſtrangers to, 
as well as averſe from Romiſh innovations. We had an independent hierarchy, 

which neither in goo nor in 1090, as has been ſeen, yielded ſubjection to St. 

Ambroſe or Pope Gregory ; it therefore was not poſſible for us to have any other 
muſic but on the Greek model, the character of which, as may be collected 
from St. Auſtin and Cambrenſis, was enharmonic. 


(m) El Tov Kor Tpomor Ths DES 15 air? xu mporproti: SozoM. lib, 8. cap. 8. 
(n) Tunc hymni & pſalmi, ut canerentur ſecundum morem Orientalium partium, ne populus mœ- 
roris tædio contabeſceret, inſtitutum eſt, Av us r. Confefſ, lib. 9. cap. 7. 
(o) Bp. lib. 1. cap. 25. 


AR 
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The ſtate of ſociety here at our converſion ; a preciſe and energetic language; 
the paucity of our inſtruments and the admirable effects of our harmony, clearly 
point out the ſimple ſtyle of our melodies; how exactly they coincided with 
the Greek; how well adapted to delight our national vivacity and amuſe our 
indolence. Topics theſe, capable of much curious and entertaining amplification, 
but exceeding the limits of this epiſtle and ſuperfluous to ſo excellent a maſter 


of this ſubje ct. 


As the ſeeds of chriſtianity and learning were coeval in this iſle, notwithſtand- 
ing the vain and groundleſs prctenſions of ſome Antiquaries, ſo they found 
a ſoil wherein they vegetated with uncommon ſtrength and rapidity : monaſtic 
foundations, the ſchools of literature in thoſe ages, greatly multiplied, and let- 
ters ſoon flouriſhed in every corner. I have (p) elſewhere alledged many circum- 
| ſtances to induce a belief that the Greek language was particularly cultivated in 
thoſe ſeminaries, and I have (q) already produced an inſtance or two of natives 
_ eminently {killed in it. Can it then ſeem ſtrange that we ſhould have the muſical 
diagram of the Greeks, or that we practiſed ſcientifically their beſt melodies? This 
notation, it is true, appears corrupted in Mr. Morris's M. S. S. but it invincibly de- 
monſtrates that the Welſh had a notation, and that it muſt have exiſted previouſly 
among the Iriſh. The (r) Northumbrians and Albanian Scots, both converted by 
the Iriſh, excelled in harmony, 


The Engliſh muſic on the contrary was of the diatonic genus. It was the 
policy of the church of Rome, from the firſt entrance of her miſſionaries into 
Britain, to decry and depreciate the ancient rites and ceremonies of the na- 
tives and to exalt the efficacy and perfection of her own. Arguments how- | 
ever were in vain, (s) power ſoon decided the controverſy in favour of the 
latter. We are informed by Bede, that James, the deacon, inſtructed the clergy 
of York in ſinging after the Roman manner, as Stephen did the Northern ec- 


(p) In the Literary Hiſtory of Ireland, preparing ſor the public eye, 
(g) Colledane de Rebus Hibernicus. No. 6. pag. 112, 113. 
(r) Dr. Buxney. vol. 2. pag. 108, 109. 


(s) Bep. lib. 2. cap. 2. —— 
| D cl eſiaſtics. 
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elèfaſtics. Pope Agatho thought the eſtabliſhment of the Gregorian chant ſo im- 
portant an affair, that he ſent John, his precentor, hither for that purpoſe. 
Theſe efforts of the Papal See, ſeconded by the favour of the Britiſh princes, 
ſoon extinguiſhed every ſpark of our ancient muſic, and confirmed the ſlow, ſpa- 
cious and uniſonous melody of plain ſong t). The perpetual uſe of it to both 
clergy and laity was ſecured by canons, and when it became a commutation 
for fins and faſting (u), the practice of it muſt have been univerſal. *Tis then no 
wonder that the taſte of the nation accommodated itſelf to this chant ; a dull and 
heavy modulation ſucceeded, well fitted to a ſtate of ſpiritual thraldom, and to 
expreſs. the diſmal tales of minſtrelſy. 


I am, Sir, with truth and eſteem, 
Your very obedient and humble ſervant, 
| | "EDWARD LEDWICH. 
Aghaboe, ES 3 5 


10th October, 178 5. 


(t) The diſtinction inſiſted on of Greek and Roman muſic, receives the higheſt confirmation from 
Charlemagne's book againſt the Greeks; and, his grandſon, Charles the Bald's Letter to the Clergy of 
Ravenna: both Princes heſitated long, before they embraced the Greek or Roman harmony. Charles 

ſays : —Celebrata ſunt coram nobis ſacra miſſarum officia, more Hieroſolimitano, & more Conſtantino- 
- politano.— But he proverred the Roman : the ſevereſt puniſhments alone made. his national clergy relin- 
quiſh the Eaſtern manner. 
(a) Jonxsox's Saxon Council, 
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AN WET AY; We 


N the decline of the Roman Empire, and the ancient ſeat of that government 

being in the poſſeſſion of the various tribes of Barbarians, who, like a 
deluge, overſpread the ſouthern and weſtern parts of Europe ; the Latin tongue, 
in a ſhort time, became corrupted with foreign words, and its true pronuncia- 
tion, about the beginning of the ſixth century, nearly loſt ; few could read, and 
fewer write. And what rendered the attainment of literature more difficult and 
perplexing, to a people juſt emerging from a ſtate of barbarity, the few books 
then extant, or which had eſcaped the rage of war, were written in Roman or 
Etruſcan capitals, without the leaſt diſtinction of words or ſentences. 


To render the art of reading therefore more eaſy, and, as much as poſſible, to 
preſerve the ancient pronunciation of the Latin language; the Chriſtian clergy, 
from the beginning of the 6th to the cloſe of the gth century, invented a number 
of points and marks, not only to diſtinguiſh and point out to the reader, the true 
meaning of the different parts of a written diſcourſe or compoſition, but alſo to 
expreſs the ſeveral tones and inflexions of the voice, in which ſuch compoſitions | 
ought to be pronounced. 5 


Theſe marks they divided into three ſpecies; that is, Grammatical, Rhetori- 
cal, and Muſical. (a) From the two firlt ſpecies, are derived the ſeveral ſtops 


| (a) PunQus eſt ſignum, quod vel ſigura, vel mora ſua, clauſulas ſeparat, ſenſus diſtinguit, animum 
recreat, ſpatiumque cogitandi. Guarinus Veronenſis Arte pundundi, Punttare.—officio Eceleſiæ 


five in cantando, five in legendo aliquid jmpedimentum inveniant. I. Ord. S. Victor1s Parifienfis 
MS. cap. 19. | 


and 
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and marks at preſent uſed in reading and writing, throughout the greater part of 
Europe: The third, that is the Muſical, were, by the Clergy and other religious, 
during the middle ages, uſed in the Latin Pſalms and other divine hymns, to 
render the finging of them more eaſy, and to regulate the modulation of the 
voice. (b) Any line of a pſalm or hymn thus marked with the muſical accents 
were denominated Sulcos, or marked lines (c); whence we find it was common, 
in thoſe ages, to correct, point, and mark with muſical notes or accents, over 
or under the ſyllables of pſalms and hymns and ſongs. Which muſical ac- 
cents, denominated alſo by the Latins Traclim, Punfatim, and Punctatim ca- 
nere (d), were divided into two ſpecies, that is, Toni, or ſounds, and Pneumata, 
or breaths. 


The Tonus directed the elevation and depreſſion of the voice in ſinging, and 
conſiſted of four ſpecies, that is, the Acutus, Modicus, Gravis, and Circumflexus. 
The Modicus denoted the natural pitch of the voice according to the key of the 

| ſtrain ſung, and was nearly the ſame as that we denominate the key note, its 
character (1) vas made by a perdendicular line over the ſyllable on which it 
was to be ſounded. The Acutus raiſed the voice a zd above the Modicus, and was 
denoted (7) by an inclining line over the ſyllable on which it was placed. The 
Gravis depreſſed the voice a 3d below the Modicus, and a 5th below the Acutus, 
and was denoted by a reclining line () over the ſyllable. A point over any 
of theſe characters raiſed the voice a tone above that which they repreſented ; 
but being placed under the character thus (X) depreſſed the voice a tone below 
the charaQer, and the ſemitones were generally denoted by theſe characters writ- 
ten in different colours. The Circumflexus, denoted by a curve line () over 
the ſvllable, contained three ſounds in one, beginning with a 3d above the Mo- 
dicus, and deſcending to a third below, paſling through a fifth, comprehending 


(b) Punctum, in pfalmodia, ſyllaba.- — 8 ea quz cantando delectationem afferunt umputentur, ut 
eſt fractio & inundatio vocis, & geminatio puncti, & ſimilia, quæ potius ad curioſitatem attinent quam 
ad ſimplicem cantum. Stat. anqt. Ord. CAR TVsiEMs. 1 part. cap. 39. {1 & 4. 

(e Pungere puncta libet, ſulciſque intexere ſulcos. PRUDENTIus L. weh sep in 8. Caſſiano. — 
And - Graduale unum propria manu formavit, purgavit, punxit, ſulcavit, ſcripſit, illuminavit muſic - 
que notavit ſyllabatim, &. Chronicon Trudonenſe, L. 8. p. 441, 

(4) Charr. CanoLi II. Regis. Siciliæ an. 1304. 
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the three ſpecies of the Acutus, Modicus, and Gravis. This Circumflex was of 
two kinds, that which fell in the ſcale marked thus (), and that which roſe 
from a 3d below to a 3d above the Modicus, paſſing through a riſing 5th, as the 
other did through a falling 5th, and was denoted by an acute (AA) angle placed 
over the ſyllable (e). The Pneuma, or Neama, ſpecified the length or the ſpace 
of time the Tonus was to be ſounded, and anſwered in ſome reſpe& to our mo- 
dern notes (f), and were generally made under the vowel, to be ſounded accord- 
ing to its length, and, like the Tonus, conſiſted of four ſpecies; that is, the 
Largus, Longus, Breve and Semibreve. The Largus was the longeſt note, and 
frequently ſounded nearly a minute, being denoted by (=) a double line under 
the vowel of the ſyllable. The Longus ſounded half the time of the Largus, and 
was. denoted. by (—) a ſingle line under the ſyllable. The Breve was half the 
tength of a Longus, and was denoted by (—) a curved line under the accented 
vowel. The Semibreve was the ſhorteſt of all the pneumata or notes, being nearly 
of the length of our modern ſemibreve, and was expreſſed by () a point over 
the curve, or (O) a circle under the ſyllable, being half the length of a breve (g). 


In the ancient muſic every ſyllable of a pſalm or hymn had its proper tone and 
note, except in the circumflex, conſequently each line contained as many tones 
and notes as it did ſyllables. Whence we may infer, that as each note depend- 


ed upon the length of the correſpondent ſyllable, and the tone on the proper or 
natural cadence of the language, the ancient muſic was. well adapted to the ſub- 
ject of every poetical compoſition. The old Romans, not only in their ſongs 
and hymns, but alſo in their public orations and dramatic exhibitions, regula- 
ted the voice according to muſical cadence and harmonic principles, after the 


manner ſpoken of; but it is not certain that they uſed characters to expreſs it, 


or if they did, they were the ſame we have deſcribed. It is certain however, that 


the chriſtian clergy of the middle ages conſtantly uſed them in marking their 
pſalms and hymns, until the introduction of the Greek muſical notes, which 
conſiſted of the letters of the alphabet ſulcated or marked with lines and points 


(e) Gvuar, Veronenſis Arte Punctandi. | 
f) Antiphonarium & Graduale collegit, dictavit, & pneumavit, ſeu notavit. Hucon, Rullingenſis 
Sacerdotis in Muſicæ. | 
(g) Jn. Monacuvn in libris ds Muficd, 
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to expreſs the different tones and notes; from which period, that is, about the 
beginning of the 8th century, we may probably deduce the ſeparation of poetry 
and muſic in the Weſtern parts of Europe, and in which ſtate it remained, until 
the invention of the modern mulical ſcale and gamut, by Guido, in the 12th, 
and from which has originated the various muſical characters in uſe during the 
latter ages. 


The Hibernian Chriſtian Clergy who cultivated the harmonic art with as much 
ſucceſs as their brethren on the Continent (h), were well acquainted with the 
ſeveral ſpecies of muſical notation, and moſt probably inſtructed the Iriſh Bards 


and Fileas therein; for, during the latter ages, we find ſeveral of the Iriſh poems 


and ſongs marked with muſical accents, which accents were the ſame as thoſe of 
the Latins, as appears from an Iriſh MS. now before me, of which the follow- 
ing is a tranſlation : | | 


The ancient Iriſh poems, as ſung by the Fileas, Harpers, &c. were frequently 


ce accented to render the ſinging of them more eaſy. The characters thus made 
ce uſe of were the ſame as thoſe of the Latins, differing only in power according to 
e the genius of the language. A line of poetry thus marked, was denominated Car, 
or a marked line, (being the ſame as the Latin Sulcos) (i); and the characters uſed 
& therein conſiſted of two ſpecies, that is, the Ceo! or ſound, (the Tonus of the La- 
e tins), and Anndl or Breath, from whence in the Iriſh tongue, Car came to ſignify 
%a bar or line in muſic, or muſic in general; and Ceo! or Chieol a muſical note. 
« But Ceol properly ſignifies ſound, and the marks under that name exprefled the 
elevation and depreſſion of the voice on any ſyllable in muſical concord, and was 


« of three ſpecies, that is, Ceo! Aedceol, Baſceol, and Circeol, The Ceolin this caſe 


“ marked the middle tone or pitch of the voice, (being the ſame as the Latin Mo- 
* dicus) and in our language was ſeldom denoted by any character, the ſyllables 
e in this pitch being left without an accent. The Ardceol (the ſame as the Latin 
« Acutus) thus (7) marked over a ſyllable, denoted that the voice was raiſed a 


ch) Epiſcopi & Abbates, & ſancti in Hiberni! viri Cytharas circumſerre & in eis modulando piè de- 
lectari conſueverint. Cams, Top. Hib, Dif, cap. 12. 
(i) The words included in the parentheſes are not in the original. 


third 
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* third above the cco/ or middle pitch, and when the character was doubled, ele- 
ce yated the tone to the octave. The Baſceol thus marked (), depreſſed the voice 
a third below the ccol, and a fifth below the Ardceo!, (being the ſame as the la- 
ce tin Gravis) but where marked double, fell a ſixth below the ceo! and an octave 
„ below the Ardceol. The Circeol (the ſame as the latin Cireumflexus) denoted the 
« turning or modulation of the voice, and depended entirely on the length and 
* power of our dipthongs and triphthongs ; for as the Iriſh language does not de- 
* light in the harſh ſounds of conſonants, there is no tongue perhaps where the 
power and variety in the found of the vowels are ſo great, in conſequence of 


„which, the circeo/ varied its power according to the different inflexions of the 
* vowels. The iſt ſpecies, thus marked (>), denoted the falling voice from a 
< third above the ceo/, to a third and ſometimes a fourth below, making the fal- 


« ling fifth or fixth, and properly belongs to the diphthongs, , , 2 and . 
„The fecond fecond ſpecies, thus marked (A), denoted the riſing voice in the 
« fifth or ſixth, paſſing through the Intermegiate third, and was generally placed 
© over the dipthongs and tripthongs, 7, ,  &. The third fpecies elevated 


the voice a third, and fell a third alternately, and was marked thus (7) over 
»e the accented vowel, as %, but when the voice only fell or roſe a ſingle note, 
ee this () for the riſing note and (—1) for the Rlling, as in the following 


* examples of all the Ceol. (k) 


| 


ERS Baſceol, — 


eb N 
„„ | | Circcol. B187J 


(4) The examples of the words here given are in the original, but the modern muſical notes are 
not; they are here inſerted as an explanation of the accents. 
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J Circeol iſt. 
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« As for the ſemi- tones they were ſeldom marked, being left to the ear of the 
_ ** muſician, according to the key he ſung or played in. And in the Iriſh lan- 
* guage, all vowels meeting in one word, without a conſonant between them, 
* make but one ſyllable; and however they may be accented, the different 
tones are ſounded in the time or length of the ſyllable, whether it be long or 
ce ſhort ; but an aſpirated conſonant between two vowels makes tuem ſeparate ſyl- 
„ Jables. This property of the Iriſh language renders it exceedingly harmonious, 
„and well calculated for poetical and muſical compoſitions ; far ſuperior either 
to the Latin or any of the modern tongues, (a circumſtance that confirms the 
c affertion of Cambrenſis, who, ſpeaking of the Iriſh muſic, ſays, it was in his 
<« time much ſuperior to the Welſh ; theirs being of a grave and ſolemn nature, 
<« whereas that of the Iriſh was ſoft, lively, and melodious, their fingers moving 
* rapidly over the ſtrings of the harp, preſerving a true muſical proportion, nor 
<« in any part injuring the art among the ſhakes of the notes, and a multiplicity 
e of intricate muſical ſounds ; ſuch as, ſoft and pleaſant notes, divided by juſt 
proportion into concords and diſcords, making a complete melody (1); all of 
which depended upon the power and variety of the ſounds and length of the 
ce Triſh vowels, and to which the Welſh language is a ſtranger.) The Annal or 
* Breath, or, as they were ſometimes called, Annal-Ceal, or continued ſound, 

« (anſwering to our modern notes, and the ſame as the Latin Pneuma) deter- 
e mined the length of the vowels and ſyllables, being divided into four ſpecies ; 
that is, very long (the Largus of the Latins) thus marked (); the long () 
„ being half the other (and the ſame as the Latin Longus); the ſhort, half the 
length of the long, unaccented ; the very ſhort thus (4) expreſſed, being half 


* a breve. All of theſe in a great meaſure depended upon the natural length of 
the vowels, dipthongs, and tripthongs, as 
« 


() Top. Hi. Diftind, 3. cap. 11. p. 739. p 


a, 0, , 


7 3 
8, 0, u, naturally long. N. B. The accent is ge- 
41 naturally ſhort. nerally placed to the long- 
W eſt vowel of a ſyllable; 
ao, 3 8 the Ceol above, and the 
ai, long or ſhort Annal beneath, except the 
« long a e pi 5 m_ 
fs ON 0; then the Baſceol 18 
en, long or ſhort A/ 54, of. r over the ſhorteſt 
eu, long - vowel. 
ia, | long - 
io, long or ſhort 
iu, long or ſhort A 
iui, long - 8 N. 
ua, long N 4 
ut, long or ſhort + A. 8 
en T's WP 


Yai, long = val * 


Though theſe examples point out the nature of our accents, and the power of 
* our yowels in general, yet much depended on the Muſician, in ſetting any poe- 

* tical compoſition to muſic ; and, indeed, the Poet exerciſed his art, in varying 
the length and power of the ſyllables, according to his ſubject. 1 


Here the Author propoſes to give examples of accented or Car poetry; but 
the remainder of the M. S. is wanting, it having been long kept in cabins and not 
taken care of; it is written on paper, part in Iriſh and part in bad old Engliſh, 
and appears to have been compoſed about the reign of Queeu Elizabeth, to in-. 
fſtru& ſome of the Engliſh ſettlers in the Iriſh muſic and language: — What an 
irreparable loſs have our muſical antiquaries ſuſtained in the mutilation of this 
manuſcript !— Neither is it certain, that the characters here given are all that 
were-uſed by the old Bards. As to the time of their introduction from the Latin, 

| * itt 
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it was probably about the gth century ; from which time, to the 11th, they were 
much increaſed ; but whether the Iriſh, after the manner of the Welſh and the 
inhabitants of the Continent, *uſed the eaſtern notation, or any other, is not cer- 
tain. There is a probability, that about the 1 ith and 12th centuries, they had a 
muſical notation, independent of their poetical aecents ; ö for we are informed, 
that about the time of the death of Malachy 2d, in 1048, the Iriſh Muſic ſe- 
parated from their poetry, and in conſequence, their muſic and poetical compoſi- 

tions took a new turn, and the accents were greatly multiplied (m). However, 
Brompton, in the time of Henry II. fays, the Iriſh, Bards taught in ſecret, com- 
mitting their leſſons to memory, (latenter ludentes, in idem redeunt.) Where- 
fore, if they had muſical notes independent of their poetry, it muſt have been 
after that period. The Clergy moſt probably had them in their pſalms and hymns, 


but the Bards might not have admittes them, after the manner of the Erſe, who 
never had any muſical notes, 


(m) MCuxrix's Ant. Oc Diſſert. 2d Ed. 


Since Mr. Beavrord favoured the Author with the above curious Eſſay, 
he ſent him the following modern names of the, different lengths of the ſyl- 
| lables, VIZ. 


SHORT, — CGearr. 


MiDDLE, — Meudbonach. 
LonG, — Smeadbfads. 
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Un' antica Statuetta di Marmo, 1 
Statuetta di Marmo, rappreſentante un SuoxA rox bi CORNAMUSA del 
Muſco del Sign. Marcheſe D. Marcello Venuti. 
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ADVERTISE MEND 


T1 HAD put the laſt hand to my account of the Bagpipe, when I received, from 
a friend, the following very curious Diſſertation on an ancient marble flatue of a 
Bagpiper, by Signor Canonico Orazio Maccari of Cortona. As this, together 
with the notices whith I have given in the body of my work, will ſerve to conſtitute 
a tolerably complete, but deſultory hiſtory of the Bagpipe, I ſhall make no apology for 
giving it a place in my Appendix. — The Italian being a language now univerſally un- 
der/tood, I determined to give this Diſſertation in the original : perhaps, my Readers 
would not thank me for a tranſlation.— This Diſſertation is the ſeventh, in the 7th 
vol. of Saggi di Diſſertazioni Accademiche, pubblicamente lette nella Nobile 
Accademia Etruſca dell antichiſſima Citta' di Cortona. In the preface to this 


work (p. 14.) our Author is honourably mentioned. 
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DISSERTAZIONE, Ke. 


L monumento che imprendo a ſpiegare, cARISsIMI CoLLEGHT, © un' antica 
| Statuetta di marmo bianco alta circa due terzi di braccio, compreſavi la 
baſe, che ad un pentagono irregolare molto ſi accoſta. Rappreſenta un Paſtore 
di eti giovanile, ſtante, col pileo Frigio in capo, veſtito con due tuniche, l'una 
dell altra pin lunga, arrivando la prima interiore fino a* fianchi, e Valtra fino alla 
meta dello coſcie. Nudi ſono i piedi, ma due rozze calighe paſtorali cuoprono 
lc gambe, la finiſtra delle quali ſta piegata ſopra la deſtra. Soſtiene egli colla 


F ſiniſtra 
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ſiniſtra mano una IIBIA OrgicoLare, volgarmente FacoTTo o Piva da noi, 


e CoxnemusE dai Franceſi chiamata. Molto ben rilevata ſi ſcorge la figura dell 


otre, ed a queſta attaccato dalla parte di ſotto un Tubo con tre fori, verſo del 


quale tiene il Paſtore la deſtra mano, per regolare con quella Varia che indi eſcir 


dee dalla compreſſione dell *Otre. Mancano nella noſtra Statua le due Tibie Infla- 
torie rotte, come appariſce per alcuno di quegli accidenti, a quali per Vingiurie 
degli elementi, e per la barbarie o inavvertenza degli uomini, ſtati ſon ſotto- 
poſti molti altri monumenti della venerabile Antichita, 


Per procedere con qualche ordine dividerd queſta Diſſertazione in tre paragra- 
fi, Parlerò nel primo della relazione che ha la TI:BIA OTRICOLARE di queſta Sta- 
tua, con un ſimile ſtromento muſicale che ſi vede eſpreſſo in altri monumenti, o 
deſcritto ci viene da varj Autori. Eſporrò nel ſecondo Puſo della TI BIA OrRI-ͥ 
COLARE, e da chi, e in quali occaſioni ſoleva ſuonarſi. Nel terzo ritornando a 


parlare della Statua anderò ricercando con qualche congettura la . che pud 


ſupporſi da eſſa rappeeſentata. 


Delle TI BIE OrrxICoL AR, che fi vedono in altri pochi monument dell Antichitd, . 
WJ, gli ( OTRICOLART fieno i medęſimi ebe i i PyYTHAVLES degli Antichi. 


I. Pochi ſono gli antichi 1 ne' quali 1 $VO0NATORI D1 Tibia OrRI- 


COLARE (Utricolarii) fi vedano eſpreſſi. Un Paſtore del tutto ſimile al noſtro ſi 


vede nel Muſeo Albani ſonando LA Cox NAMUsA; ne altra differenza vi fi ſcorge, 
ſe non che due ſono le Tibie attaccate al fondo dell' Otre. Un Baccante in atto 
di ſaltare col Tirſo nella deſtra, ſi oſſerva appreſſo il Ficoroni (a) inciſo in corniola, 
che tiene nella ſiniſtra mano certa TI BIA OrRICOLARE, della quale parleremo 


in appreſſo. Monſignor Bianchini nella ſua Diſſertazione poſtuma, ſopra la 


triplice muſica organica degli Antichi (b), riporta un ſimile ſtromento muſi- 
cale, cavato da un' antico baſſo rilievo, che conſervaſi in Roma nella Caſa 
de' Principi di Santa Croce. A queſti Monumenti pud aggiungerſi in quarto 


luogo la noſtra Statuetta, non ritrovandoſene altri per quanto io  lappia riportati 
. illuſtratori delle Greche, e Romane antichita. 


(a) Tratt, delle Mascuz IN tav. 33. (b). Tav. a. num. 13. 


Varie 
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Varie nondimeno in qualche loro parte ſono le ſopraccennate TI BIE Or RIco- 
LARI, perchè una ſola è la Tibia Inflatoria, che tiene il Baccante del Ficoroni, 
benche di figura diverſa ſieno le Tibie per le quali aria ſtrepitando n' eſciva. 
Due ſono le Tibie per dir cosi Sonatrici, che fi veggono nella figura riportata 
dal Bianchini, e molto lunghe, veggendoſi in ciaſcheduna di eſſe i fori laterali, 
onde non poſſono eſſere preſe per Inflatorie. Di più Þ una e V altra allonta 


nandoſi dall' Otre, i va e e termina appunto in forma di tromba, o 
Tibia Sonatrice. 


Onde pare piuttoſte che in queſta figura fi eſprima una nuova ſpecie di- Ti- 
bia, o Otre con due Tibie Sonatrici, probabilmente di diverſo tuono, come le 


varie canne di Organo, ficche il Sonatore taſteg giaſſe ora l' una ora l' altra, o 
tutte due con diverſe mani. 


Se noi crediamo all' autore dell' Epiſtola a Dardano, volgarmente a S. Giro- 
lamo attribuita, due ſolamente erano le Tibie, e queſte di Bronzo, che nell 
Otricolare ſtrumento adoperavanſi. © Antiquis temporibus, (ſcrive l' Anonimo 
* autore) fuit Chorus quoque ſimplex, pellis cum duabus cicutis æreis, & per 
* primam inſpiratur, ſecunda vocem emittit. Ma egli parla de' Cori, ed Otri 
ſemplici, e di tempi pid antichi vicini a quelli, ne- quali le Tibie erano formate 

degli offi delle gambe, dalle quali furono propriamente dette Tibie. 


In quanto alla quantità dei fori delle Tibie, bench appariſca eguale nel noſtro 
ſtrumento ed in quello del Bianchini, non fi pud nulla decidere con fondamento, 
non eſſendo ſtati gli ſcultori effattiſſimi in ſimili minuzie, come non lo ſono nep- 
pure in oggi, ſervendoſi troppo amplamente della nota licenza data da Orazio 
a ſimil ſorta di gente. Meglio ſari, che noi paſſiamo ad un' altra più difficile 
queſtione da eſaminarſi, la quale mi dd a credere che fara molto onore a noſtri 


_ OrtxrcoLas), i quali fi conſoleranno della poca ſtima che incontrano a“ noſtri 
tempi nel Mondo. 55 


Si trovano negli Antichi Scrittori nominati certi Suonatori di Tibie, diſtinti col 
nome di Pythaules, che da alcuni moderni Eruditi ſono creduti differenti da” 
noſtri OTLOULARE 3 ; benche da mee ſieno ſtimati del medeſimo genere. Ma 


— et, 
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prima di paſſare a queſto, meglio ſarà il premettere I etimlogia della voce greca 
#oxavars, colla quale gli OTRICOLARJ, venivano diſegnati; tanto più che dara 
qualche lume a quella della voce Pythaules. Acne & eas ſono due voci che ſig- 
nificano Otre e Tibia, e additano un Piffero unito coll” Otre, ovvero attaccato all 
Otre. Ancora i Latini ſi ſono ſerviti di queſta voce, e fragli altri Marziale, le 
cui parole più a baſſo riferird. Ora per ritornare ai Pythaules,  Etimologie 
che danno di queſta voce gli Eruditi ſono diverſe, come {i può vedere diffuſa- 
mente preſſo il Pitiſco nel ſuo Dizionario. Queſto autore rigetta la ſentenza 
dello Scaligero (c), che confondendo l' Otre col Dolio, fa i Pythaules in certa ma- 
niera del tutto ſimili a' noſtri A/caules, o ſieno Or RIcoLAR] dalla voce 21%, Botie; 
e ſuppone, che tal ſorta di Suonatori ſi ſerviſſe di vaſi di terra cotta, ſpingendo in 
quelli P aria colle Tibie, in quella guiſa appunto che gli Otricolarj ſi ſervivano 
a tale effetto dell' Otre. Ma niuno degli Antichi ha fatto mai menzione dei 
ſopra accennati Suonatori di Dolii. A cid s' aggiunga, che queſti di verun ufo 
eſſer potevano, dovendo trovarſi grandi ed incomodi à traſportarſi altrove. 


11 Bartolini (d) ed il Bulengero (e) ſu tal propoſito credono, che i ſuonatori ad 
cui parliamo, in vece dell' Otre fi ſerviſſero di un barile de legno, chiamato 
Cadus, nel quale come nell' Otre iſpiraſſero l' aria per una o pit Tibie. Ed i in 


fatti ſe bene fi oſſervano i ſeguenti verſi di Properzio, molto probabile compa- 


riſce la loro opinione. Cosi ſerive quel Poeta, celebrando la vittoria Aziaca 
riportata da — : 


Spargite me Iymphis, carmenque recentibus arls, 
Tibia cee libet eburna Cadis. (f * 


Pare che Properzio faccia qui menzione di un certo ſtrumento muſicale, che foſſe 


molto ſimile a quello imaginato da ſopra citati autorl. 


(e) In Catald, pag. 118. 

(d) De Tibiis Veter. lib. 3. 

(e) De Theatris, lib, xi, cap. 19. 
(f) Eleg. lib. iv, 6. 


„ Per 
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Per verita io mi indurrei volentieri, ſe foſſi aſſiſtito dall' autorità di qualche 
vecchio manoſcritto, a cambiare le voce Cadis in quella di Modis. Ma tanto 
non oſo; onde per dar qualche apparenza di giuſtezza al buon ſenſo del Poeta, 
laſciando da parte i barili del Bartolini, non trovo ripugnanza veruna, che Pro- 


perzio non poteſſe ſervirſi della voce generica Cadus in ſignificazione di Cure, aven- 
dola cos! pigliata Virgilio dicendo: 


Vina bonus quæ deinde Cadis onerarat Aceſtes. 


E' vero che Plinio ed altri autori intendono per Cadus un vaſo di legno; ma 
era ancora un nome generico di vaſo, e percid Properzio poteva adoperarlo 
anche per POtre, nella maniera appunto che il its de' Greci è voce comune all' 
Otre, Dolio, Cado ed in tal caſo il Pythaules & un SuonaToORE di OrTRE TIBIA, 
cioè TI BIA OTRICULARIA; Onde il Voſſio (g) il Ducangio (h) e il Bianchini (i) 
hanno ragione di ſtimare, che i Pitauli degli antichi ſieno la ſteſſa coſa, che gli 
OrRICOLARI. Ed in fatti io torno a dire, che ſe bene i offervi la differenza, 
che paſſa fralle due diſcordanti opinioni de' ſopra mentovati autori, facil coſa fi & 
il conciliarle fra di loro. Poichè quantunque fia coſa non impoſſibile, che gli 
antichi ſuonatori di ſimili ſtrumenti da fiato ſi poteſſero qualche volta ſervire di 
bariletti di legno, di avorio, o di altra materia, ne' quali per mezzo di alcuni 
Pifferi ſpingeſſero Varia; nientedimeno egli è altreſi incontraſtabile, che una 
ſpecie di Barile era ancora l'Otre, nel quale il vino fi conſervava, come Ulpi- 
ano (j) fragli altri ce lo atteſta : * Vino legato utres non debebuntur, nec culleos de- 
& beri dico.“ Onde per la ſimiglianza dell' uſo, e della mole potè uſarſi Cadus 
per Otre. | is | : 


Ne mi ſtia a rammentare il Bartolini ſu quel verſo di Properzio, che la voce 
Cadis potrebbe aver rapporto ad una Citta della Frigia, o dell' India rammentata 
da Strabone, lerocle, Tolomeo, Plinio, &c. Poiche egli è certiſſimo, che Cadis 


per Citta non fa ſenſo alcuno, non potendoſi intendere ſe non da un Edipo, che 
coſa ſia quel libet carmen eburna tibia mygdonus cadis.” 


(g) In Ethimologie. 

(h) Gloſſar. Voc. Utricularius. In cit, Diſſert. 
(i) In cit. Diſſert. 

(3) — ſi cui 2 de Tritic, leg. 


Ter- 
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, Terminerd dunque queſto Paragrafo inerendo ſempre all' opinione del Voſſio, 
e del Ducangio. | 


ual foſſe uſo della Tizia OTrtcoLARE prefſſo gli Antichi, e in quali occaſioni 


adoperata. 


IT. Stabilita dunque la ſomiglianza, o per meglio dire Videntiti fra i ſopradetti 
ſuonatori, non fara coſa inutile il fare qualche offervazione ſopra Vuſo, che della 
TIBIA OrRICOLARRH facevano gli antichi. Se ſe ne doveſſe giudicare da quello 
che ſe ne fa a' giorni noſtri, molto vile fi ſtimerebbe LA Connamvusa, eſſendo 
ne i tempi poſteriori addivenuta divertimento di rozzi Paſtori, e d' incolti abitatori 
delle Campagne. Nel Regno di Napoli, ed in alcuni luoghi della Sicilia, ella & 
reſtata molto alla moda, ed in particolare fra i popoli della Calabria, che portanſi 

a Roma, e poi girano per altre Citti ſuonando la Coxnamusa:per le pubbliche 
| trade, e piazze per divertimento del baſſo popolo, vivendo cosi qualche meſe 
col frutto miſerabile di tale ſtrumento. Ma non cos! certamente fu preſſo agli 
| antichi; poichè in molto pregio erano 1'SUoNATORI DELLA TiBla OTRICOLARE, ed 
ammeſſi venivano a ſuonare ne' publici giuochi e nelle feſte Teatrali. Suetonio (k) 
nella vita di Nerone ſcrive, chequel forſennato Auguſto, avea fatto voto agli 
Dei, che ſe riſanava da una pericoloſa infermità, avrebbe ne' publici giuochi 

' Tonato la Cornamuſa : © Sub exitu quidem vitæ palam voverat, fi ſibi incolumis 

ſtatus permanſiſſet, proditurum ſe parte victoriæ ludis Hydraulam Choraulam & 
 UTricuLARIAM.” Che ſe gli Utriculari ſono la ſteſſa coſa con 1 Pythaules, come 

di ſopra fi è offervato, avevano queſti al riferir di Seneca (I), il loro luogo nel 
publico Napoletano Teatro: Et hic, (id eſt in Theatro,) ingenti ſtudio, quis fit 

Pytbaules bonus judicatur.” Cento Tuonatori di tal ſorta avea fragli altri ſuoi 

Mimi, Paraſiti, ed Iſtrioni Plmperator Carino, ed & coſa molto probabile, che 

nel Teatro ancora ſuonaſſero, eflendo quell' Auguſto fuor di modo dedito agli 

ſcenici giuochi. Flavio Vopiſco cosi ſcrive nella ſua vita. Et item centum 
Pſalpiſtas uno crepitu concinentes, & centum Camptaulas, etiam Pythaulas cen- 


() Cap. 54. l (1) Lib. ro. Epil. 77. 
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tum, Pantomimos, & Gymnicos mille, Pegma præterea cujus flammis ſcena 
conflagravit.” II Turnebo in vece di Camptaulas, ſtima che debbaſi leggere 
Aſcaulas; forſe con pit ragion del Salmaſio, il quale fondato ſull' autoriti di un 
Codice, da lui creduto antichiſſimo, legge 1 in queſto luogo Cerateulas. 


Ne' giuchi Pitii, ancora avevano luogo i SUonaToRI di TiBia OTRICOLARE 3 
 Pythaules. Orazio nell arte Poetica, ed Igino alla Favola dugenteſima cinquante- 
ſima terza, ce lo atteſtano; e parlando queſt' ultimo di ſimili ſuonatori di Tibie, 
ſcriſſe:·Fythaules qui Pythia cantaverat, ſeptem habuit palliatos unde poſtea ap- 
pellatus eſt Choraules.” Dalle quali parole d' Igino appariſce che i Choraules 
erano la ſteſſa coſa che i Pythaules, benchè il Voſſio penſi che foſſero diverſi e diſtinti 
ſuonatori. Che che ne ſia, & coſa certa, che i noſtri OTz1coLAr] avevano un coro 
compoſto di ſette uomini palliati, i quali cantavano nel tempo che l'OTRICOLARIO 
dava fiato alla ſua Tibia. Queſt' uſo di cantar palliato ſi deduce ancora da varj 
antichi Monumenti, e fragh altri da un' antica belliſſima Gemma del Muſeo del 
Signor Medina di Livorno, nella quale ſi vede un' Amorino ſedente e ſonante la 
Lira, ed un altro ritto, che ſuona le Tibie diſpari, dietro al quale ſta una gonine 
con breve tunica, ammantellata di Pallio, che modeſtamente canta. 


Oſſerverò in ultimo, che nel ſopra accennato pallo d' Igino, quelle parole qui 
Pythia cantaverat ſono ſtate intruſe dal | margine nel Teſto, come accortamente giudi- 
cò il dotto Munkero. Qualche grammatica, che leſſe nel Teſto Pythaules, non 
fapendo altro, penſò che foſſe uno qui Pythia cantaverat, e ſcriſſe nel margine 
queſta ſua erronea ſpiegazione, la quale poi da chi ricopiò quel manoſeritto fu 
inſerita nel Teſto come ſe foſſero ſtate parole di Igino. In fatti ner giuochi, Ne- 
mei, quando furono iſtituiti (de“ quali parla ivi Igino) non ci aveva punto che 
fare il Pythia cantare, perchè non ci entrava ne Apollo ne Pitbone. E qui Py- 


| thaules non hi Veruna conneſſione con Pythia, ma viene da Tivos e Abe Otre e 


Oltre e autore, & da . di nuovo la 10 citata 3 a Dar- 
dano attribuita a S. Girolamo, la quale pare che denoti anch' efla il coro degli 
OTRICOLAB], come oſato fin dal tempo ey antica ſinagoga; ove dice; “ Syna- 


Sog 
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gogæ antiquis temporibus fuit Chorus quogue fimplex, pellis cum duabus cicutis 


- areis, & per primam inſpiratur, ſecunda vocem emittit.” 


Il Salmaſio nelle note a Flavio Vopiſco pensd, che la parola Chorus di queſto 
paſſo debba mutarſi in Dorus; poiche azz; pud qualchè volta nella greca favella 


ſignificare anche Pelle. Ma chi non vede, che inutile fi rende la repetizione 


della ſteſſa voce, ſe la materia degli Otri doveſſe chiamarſi ora Dorus, ed ora 
Pellis nel medeſimo periodo? Che che ſia di cid gia fi & veduto che i noſtri Suo- 
NATORI DI CORNAMUSA avevano il loro Coro di cantori, e il paſſo di Igino & 
troppo formale per poterne dubitare. In tutti poi i Codici manoſcritti, due de? 
quali da me veduti conſervanſi nella libreria Laurenziana Imperiale del Secolo 


XI. e XIII. contenenti l'opere di 8. Girolamo, fi legge conſtantemente Chorus, e 
non Dorus. 


LA Tina Or RI COLA RR ebbe però varie vicende di ſtima e di diſprezzo. Fu 
un tempo, in cui ella non fu ſtimata meno della Tibia ſemplice; ma nel Regno 


dell' Imperatore Sergio Galba, peggiorò molto di condizione, poichè Marziale 
ci avverte, che un certo Cano celebre ſuonator di Tibie, ſi ſarebbe vergognato di 
diventare OTRICULARIO. 


. + + + + + + + Credis hoc, Priſce, 
Vocem ut loquatur Pſittacus cothurnicis, 


Et concupiſcat eſſe Canus Aſcaules. 


In progreſſo di tempo ſempre pid vile fi reſe queſto ſtrumento, talmente che 


ſolamente preſſo 1 Paſtori e la gente di baſſa eſtrazione ne reſtò l' uſo. II Man- 
tovano in una ſua Egloga cos W N deſcrive Tonic Paſtore ſuonatore di 


Cornamuſa : : 1 


Et cum multifori Tonius cui i Tibia buxo 
Tandem poſt epulas, & pocula multicolorem 
Ventriculum ſumpſit, buccaſque inflare rubentes 
Incipiens, oculos aperit, ciliiſque levatis 


i Mul- 
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Multotieſque alto flatum e pulmonibus hauſtum 
Utrem implet, cubito vocem dat Tibia preſſo, 
Nunc hic, nunc illac, digito ſaliente. 


Queſti due ultimi verſi mi fanno e di cert' altri di Virgilio in Copam, 
o di qualunque ſiaſi l' autore di quell* opuſcolo. Quanto ho gia detto fiſſa l' in- 
telligenza di un verſo fin” ora malamente dagli Eruditi interpretato. Cosi in 
cflo fi legge: 


Cofla ſyriſca caput graja redimita mitella 
Criſpum ſub crotalo doQta movere latus : 
Ebria formoſa ſaltat laſciva taberna, 
Ad cubitum raucos excutiens calames. 


So che alcuni autori col Salmaſio penſano, che il Poeta nel verſo ultimo parli 


del Crotalo, ma oltre che eſſendo il Crotalo nominato nel verſo di ſopra, pare che 
in queſt' ultimo fi faccia menzione di uno ſtrumento differente, non potendoſi 
adattar le parole ad cubitum raucot excutiens calamos al Crotalo, mentre queſto 


altro non era, ſecondo Suida, ed il medeſimo Salmaſio, che © calamus fixus & 


ſtudiosè comparatus, ut ſonet, ſi quis eum manu pulſet, quaſi plauſum effi- 
ciens;“ (m) Percid colle mani e non ad cubitum doveva ſonarſi; coſa che è natu- 
rale nell“ Otre, ove il braccio preme l' aria, e le mani a 1 fori deſle Tibie ne re- 
golano e modulano il ſuono. . 


Prima di terminare queſto ſecondo paragrafo, non ſari fuori di propoſito il dir 


qualche coſa ſopra il Collegio degli Ultricularj confuſi dal Pitiſco con una ſup- 
poſta ſocietà de' noſtri SuonaToRI DI CorRnamusa.—E' notò il coſtume degli 
Antichi de fabbricare barche con Otri di cuojo, per paſſare con quelle i fiumi. 


Chriſtiano Schwart compoſe un' elegante Diſſertazione ſopra gli Utricularj degli 
Antichi. © Solevano, (dic' egli) unirſi due Otri inſieme, ſopra de quali ſaliva 


(m) V. Srox. Mi; iſcell e Antiquit, ſect. 1. art. 7. pag. 22. Biancnin in Cit, Diſſerta- 
lere. 


© un' 
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un' uomo, e ſe erano pid, altri Otri vi fi univano, come ce lo atteſta Floro, 


Frontino, e Saluſtio. Di cuojo e d' Otri congiunti fabbricavanſi ancora i Ponti 
per paſlare le armate, e Senofonte parla di uno, che inſegno a fabbricarne ai Ro- 
diotti (n).“ Tutto queſto è notiſſimo agli eruditi ; onde non sò come il Pitiſco 
alla voce Utricularii poteſſe ſcrivere Utricularii ſunt fabri utricularis Tibiæ, mentre 
dall' Iſcrizione del Grutero da lui riportata, dovea dedurne tutti' altro; eſsèn- 
do eſſa ſtata dedicata ai Dei Mani di un certo Gajo Paſquis Optato PaTroNo. 
FAaBRORUM. NAVALIUM. UTRICULARIORUM. ET. CENTONARIORUM. (o) La qual 
razza di gente non ha che fare in verun conto co' Suonatori di Pifferi di Montagna. 


Il Signor Muratori parlando del Collegio degli Utricularj ſcrifſe, che © in non 
paucis Gruterianis marmoribus Utricularii occurrunt. Sponius quoque inſcripti- 
onem protulit, in qua viſitur Collegium Utriculariorum. Fuerunt Utricularii ſpecies 
Nautarum utriculis nempe, navibus exiguis utentes (p).“ E poco ſotto ſoggi- 


unſe : © appellati quoque ſunt Utricularii qui Tibia Utri * utebantur. De 
Nautis tantum hic ſermo eſt.“ 


Che coſa poſſa rappreſentare la Statuetta di cui |: tratta. 


III. Difficil coſa, come ben vedete, fari il poter con certezza determinare la 
perſona, o la Divinità rappreſentata da queſta ſtatuetta ; mentre niun ſegno, nè 
inſcrizione, ne ſimbolo in eſſa appariſce. Laonde anderò eſponendo ſolamente 
qualche congettura probabile, aſpettandone dal voſtro giudizio l' approvazione. 


Rozza & la Scultura del noſtro OrRICOLARIO: talmente che non molta pro- 
babiliti ſi pud penſare, che ſia ſtato fatto ne* tempi più baſſi, o in luogo meſchino, 
o da poveri Paſtori per rappreſentare qualche loro congiunto, o amico defonto, 
ovvero qualche divinità boſchereccia. Forſe alcuni ſi figureranno di ritrovarvi 
quel Paſtorello Ati cotanto da Cibele amato, e dalla medeſima poſcia cangiato in 
Pino, come fu ſeritto da Ovidio. (q) | 


n) De expeditione Cyri, lib. iii. 
(o) TursAUuk. Inſcript. 348. 10 
(p) Inſcript, tom. I. pag. 71. 

(q) Metam, hb. 10. | 
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Et ſuccinQa comas, hirſutoque vertice Pinus, 
Grata Deum Matri, ſiquidem Cybeleius Atys, 
Exuit hac hominem, truncoque induruit illo. 


Poiche ſebbene non ſia certo, che nelle Feſte, e Sagrifizj di Cibele fi uſaſſe la 
_ TiB1a-OTRICOLARE, nondimeno cid pud dedurſi dal racconto, che ci fa Apulejo 

del diſſoluto Collegio de” Sacerdoti della Madre degli Dei. Andavano queſti per 
le ſtrade delle Citta e Caſtelli Cymbalis, & Cretalis perſonantes, Deamque Syriam 
eircumferentes; laonde pud penſarſi, che fra Suonatori de' ſopradetti ſtromenti 
di ſtrepito, aveſſero ancora luogo gli OTRICOLAR , lo ſtromento de quali, 
fra quelli da far romore poteva molto ben comparire. Di più Apulejo 
dice, che eſſendo ſtato condotto all' alloggiamento di queſti Sacerdoti, 1 
che fra quelli vi era © quidam Juvenis ſatis corpulentus & Choraula doctiſſimus;“ 
dal che deduco, che gli OTrIcoLasy ancora, fra i Sacerdoti Galli aveſſero luogo; 
poichè come di ſopra fi offervd. Choraules ſono chiamati da Igino i Pythaules, 
che ſono i noſtri OrxicoLAR]. Si potrebbe adunque con qualche probability 
aſſerire, che qualche devoto della Gran Madre Cibele abbia fatto nella noſtra 
ſtatuetta effigiare il Paſtorello Ati in atto di ſuonare uno ſtromento ſolito adope- 
rarſi nelle di lei Feſte. Non diſſimulerò pertanto, che le veſtitura di Ati * 
antichi monumenti è molto differente da queſta. 


Potrebbe ancora il noſtro Paſtore, da qualcheduno denominarſi un Paride, il 
quale come a tutti & noto benche figlio di Priamo ultimo Re di Troja, fu dai 
Paſtori del monte Ida allevato, e in abito paſtorale viſſe fino al tempo che paſſo in 
Grecia, per fare quella famoſa e bella rapina. Ed in fatti il Pileo Frigio, che 
vedeſi in capo al noſtro Paſtorello, e lo ſtromento paſtorale, che tiene nelle mani, 


ce ne ſomminiſtrerebbero qualche probabile argomento; ma nulla ardiſco ſopra 
£i0 di aſſerire con ſicurezza. 5 


Nemmeno puòd dir, che la medeſima rappreſenti un Baccante, benche la 
'Tin1a OrxicoLar entraſſe negli equipaggi di Bacco, come dalla pietra antica 
del Ficoroni di ſopra citata fi pud dedurre; mentre niun ſegno, o attributo di 
Baccante nel noſtro marmo fi ſcorge. Onde tralaſciate cotali deboli congetture 

G 2 crederei, 


ee lo atteſtano moltiſſimi Monumenti e Iſerizioni, ove nominati ed effigiati ſono 
varj Suonatori di Iibie e di Trombe, che fi poſſono vedere nel Bartolini, nel 
Boiſſard, e nei i Teſori del Grutero, e del Muratori. 
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crederei, che pid al vero fi aecoſtaſſe, chi penſaſſe ſimplicemente como ſopra fi & 


detto, che il medeſimo rappreſenti un Paſtore inſigne SuonaTor Di TiB1a 


OTRICOLARE, defonto, la di cut effigie in grata memoria da ſuei congiunti ed 
amici foſſe ſtata fatta ſcolpire. 


Che la medeſima rappreſenti un Paſtore non ſe ne pud dubitare; mentre la di 


lui veſtitura & ſimile in tutto a quella dei Paſtori inciſi nelle Gemme del Muſeo 


Fiorentino, ed ai lavoratori di Campagna, che vedonſi in molti baſſi Rilievi ri. 
portati dal Padre Montfaucon. Concorre ancora a dichiararlo tale lo ſtromento da 
fiato che tiene nelle mani, da noi dichiarato ruſticano, e boſchereccio. 


Si aggiunga in ultimo il coſtume degli Antichi di celebrare 8 colle ſtatue, che 
colle Iſcrizioni gl illuſtri e famoſi Suonatori di qualche ſtrumento Muficale, come 


Queſto e quanto jo mi era vrefifſo di Ari ſul preſente argomento. 
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| THE materials for the following Memoir of Cormac Common, I owe to the 


kindneſs of my learned and ingenious friend, Ralph Ouſley, E/q. of Limerick. 


— 
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CORMAC COM M © N. 
— * Song was his favourite, and firſt purſuit,” rar rie. 


 FRHAPS the ſubje& of theſe Memoirs, is the laſt of that Order of 
Minſtrels called TALE-TELLERS, or FIN-SGEALAIGHTHE (a), 
of whom Sir William Temple ſpeaks fo fully in his Es8av on PoE TRY. (b) 


Cormac Common (or Cormac Dall, that is, Blind Cormac) was born in May 
1703, at Woodſtock, near Ballindangan, in the county of Mayo. His parents 
were poor and honeſt ; remarkable for nothing but the innocence and ſimpli- 
city of their lives. 


Before he had completed the firſt year of his life, the ſmall-pox deprived him 
of his ſight. This circumſtance, together with the indigence of his parents, pre- 


(a) Our Fin-Sgealaighthe anſwer to the Conteours of the French. Vide foregoing Hiſt. Mem. of the 
Iriſi Bards, and Pexcy's Religues, vol. 1. Since writing the above, I have been informed that a 
few Fin-Sgealaighthe (or Dreis-bheartaighe) till remain in Connaught. : 
lb) Page 44, 45. Oct. Ed. 


cluded 
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cluded him ſrom receiving any of the advantages of education. But he was not, 
like the Highland Bards of old, “a barbarian among barbarians (c): though 


he could not read himſelf, he could converſe with thoſe who had read ; therefore, 
if he wants learning, he is not without knowledge. | 


Shewing an early fondneſs for Muſic, a neighbouring Gentleman determined 


to have him taught to play on the Harp. A profeſſor of that inſtrument was ac- 


cordingly provided, and Cormac received a few leſſons, which he practiſed con 
amore. But his patron dying ſuddenly, the Harp dropped from his hand, and 
was never after taken up: lt is probable he could not afford to ſtring it. 


But Poetry was the Muſe of whom he was moſt enamoured. This made him 


liſten eagerly to the Iriſh ſongs and metrical tales which he heard ſung and recited 
around the “ crackling faggots“ of his father and his neighbours. Theſe, by 
frequent recitation, became ſtrongly impreſſed on his memory. His mind being 
thus ſtored, and having no other avocation, he commenced a MAN OF TALK 
or a TALE-TELLER. „He left no calling for the idle trade, as our Eng- 
| liſh Montaigne obſerves of Pope. (d) 


He was now employed in relating legendary tales, and reciting genealogies at 


rural wakes, or in the hoſpitable halls of Country. ſquires. He has been often 


heard to recite ſome of thoſe Iriſh tales which Mr. Macpherſon has fo artfully in- 


terwoven with the texture of the Epic poems which he does Oiſin the honour to 


attribute | to him. 


Endowed with a ſweet voice and à good ear, his narrations were generally 


graced with the charms of melody.— (I ſay were generally graced, for at his age 


6 nature ſinks in years,“ and we ſpeak of the man, with reſpect to his powers, as 
if actually a tenant of the grave.) — He did not, like the Tale- teller mentioned by 
Sir William Temple, chant his tales in an uninterrupted even- tone: the monotony 
of his modulation was frequently broken by cadences introduced vith taſte at the 
cloſe of each ſtanza. © In rehearſing any of Oſſian's poems, or any compoſition in 


(c) 4 Journey to the Weſt. Il. p. 107. Dub, Ed. 
d) Hiſt, Rap. on * 11. 
« verſe, 


« yerſe, (ſays Mr. Ouſley) he chants them pretty much in. the manner of our 
« Cathedral-ſervice.”” 


But it was in ſinging ſome of our native airs that he diſplayed the powers of 
his voice. On this occaſion his auditors were always enraptured. I have been aſ- 


ſured, that no ſinger ever did Carolan's Airs, or Oiſin's celebrated Hunting- 
ſong (e) more juſtice than Cormac.. 


Cormac's muſical powers were not confined to his voice. He compoled a few 
Airs, one of which Mr. Ouſley thinks extremely. ſweet. It is to be feared that. 
thoſe muſical effuſions will die with their author. 


But it was in Poetry Cormac delighted. to exerciſe his genius. He nas com- 
poſed ſeveral ſongs and elegies which have met with applauſe. As his Muſe was 
generally awakened by the call of gratitude, his poetical productions are moſtly 
panegyrical. or elegiac : they extol the living, or lament the dead. Sometimes 


(e) This ſong, (a production of the middle ages) called Laoi na Seilge in Iriſh, is as romantic 
as any of Spencer's legends or Arioſto's tales. As a literal tranſlation of it by Mr. O'F.annacan (of 
whom I have made mention in my Hift. Mem. of the Iri/h Bards) happens, at this moment, to lie 

before me, I will here ſketch its leading features. —Fin invited his Finian Chiefs to a feaſt in his palace 

at Almhain. During the entertainment, he ftole, unperceived, from the feſtive board, and walked 
to a neighbouring plain, accompanied only by his two faithful dogs, Bran and Sgeolan. A doe ap- 
pearing, the dogs purſued it to the hill of Slieve-Guilin, and Fin followed with his wonted ſpeed, till 
he reached the borders of a lake. Here he diſcovered a beautiful damſel, with diſhevelled hair, be- 
wailing the loſs of a ring which ſhe had dropped into the water. Fin, in the true ſpirit of chivalry, 
threw off his moſt cumbrous garments, and leaped into the lake which he unceaſingly explored till he 
recovered the ring. But the guileful damſel (who proved to be an enchantreſs named Guilin, that lay 
in wait for our hero) iu reward for his gallantry, metamorphoſed him into a decrepit old man. In 
: this ſituation he was found by his Finian gueſts, who, alarined at his abſence, went in queſt of him. 


Placing him on their ſhields, they bore him to the cave of the enchantreſs, on whom they prevailed, 
by threats and entreaties, to reſtore him to his former ſhape, 


H he 
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he indulged in fatire, but not often, though endued with a rich vein of that 


dangerous gift. 


Here I will gratify the Iriſh Reader with an Elegy of our Bard on the death of 
John Burke Carrentryle, Eſq; one of his warmeſt patrons. This gentleman was 
pre-eminent in his day as a ſportſman ; and in his private character there were 
many amiable traits. 


. 


SHEAIN DE BURC CHARRAN-TRIAIL. 


IN Breattain is in Eirin do Shaerthaidh an Yard Fhlaith Clu, 
Bacchus gon eafeacht, is gear thu a tracht air ccull. 
A charad na h' Eigsi do riaraidh daimb go tur, 
| Nur bhain-treabhach an Theile gur eag tu a Shean De Bure 


Is dubhach 40 dheigsi taid Tiagharnaidbe lan do chudb, 
A Phlir na ttreabh ba gaolmhar cail agas clit; 
Bo ſugach fial an t'ard Fhlaith Sean De Burc, 
'S go Dun-mor 06 thrial S ta'n Tiach *ſa Ras air ccul. 


An 
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An fial-fhear ſanib is fearr ad thigeadh gach Chis ; 
A riar gach damb ba gnaith leis eineach is ct : 
Fiach chriche fail, *ſna Rais ad imghidh air ccal, 
O thrial an bas air Shean mhac Chorneal Burc. 


A Leac ata'd ghear-chluid air gheig uir, chombmaiſigh bhreagh, 
An a l bhi feim-amhail, Fear-game Club-PFiaigagas Ris ; 
Is leat a bheith pleadh-ambail, ceim-ambhail, mar is fellas do chach ; 
'S gur air do thaiſge go læth. ambail ta pleaſur Chonnacht arlar. 


Ce do chuirfeas cluithmhidhe no Rais air Sil? 
Ce bhearfas buadh an Churaigh go Connachta, na bar gach Clu ? 
Ce bhearfas chugain le cumas an Plata 6n Mimbhain * 
O deag uain Coinneall na Cuideachtaighe Sean De Burc. 


Ard-Fhlaith mhvir bheir Ceannas a cclu 'ſa Sport, 
Is an do lan halla bo gnaith Aiteas, is nuadhaicht Ceoil ; 
Aon ni'l an' ait acu ach gair Screadaigh ſmuit is bron. 
Se mo chradh deacrach an /taid mharcach a bleith na Juig De 'n Dun-mir b 


Mo ghear-chumba an t'# ud chuir an bas air cl, 
O leig air go cein cludh go Clar na Mumban : 
Mar acht gur cag uain an Fear feamambail Sean De Burc, 


Ni bearfach Sir Eadbhaird (f) choim-reig ud an Plata air ſuil. 


Tad cead aig gach Marcach 0 chlar na Mumbhan, 
Thcacht le na Eachraibh gan Gearran fun ; * 
Ja Airgiod gan ollas le faghail a Ttuaim : 

N' fear a bhacadh, *nuair nach mairean again Sean De Burc. 


(f) Sir Edward O'Brien, father to the preſent Sir Lucius, 
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Seacht cccad deag gan bhreig, is da fhichiod air ttuis, 
Go ceart a 5e, do reir an Data nuadh ; 
O theacht Mhic De d' ar ſaora 0 chain an Ul, 
Go teacht an Le fuair eag thu Sheain De Burc. 


I dub hach an Green-Club (g) aig cavine d baſaigh thi, 
Agas feidh na Tire choidhche *n fhaſach chin: 
Tan Fiagaidhe jir-ghlic fo liog, mo chradh *ſan Dun. 
Agas fin cuimbniughadb Mioſa do nimſe air Shean De Burc. 


A man of Cormac's turn of mind muſt be much gratified with anecdotes of 
the muſic and poetry of his country. As he ſeldom forgets any relation that 
pleaſes him, his memory teems with ſuch anecdotes. One of theſe, reſpecting 
the juſtly celebrated ſong of E1B111NnN a Ruin (h), the Reader will nat, I am ſure, 
be diſpleaſed to find here. Carroll O'Daly (commonly called Mac-caomh Inſi- 
Cneamba) brother to Donough More O'Daly, a man of much conſequence in 
Connaught about two centuries ago, paid his addreſſes to Miſs Elinor Kavanagh. 
The Lady received him favourably, and at length was induced to promiſe him 
her hand. But the match, for ſome reaſon now forgotten, was broken off, 
and another gentleman was choſen as an huſband for the fair Elinor. Of this, 
Carroll, who was {till the fond lover, received information. Diſguiſing himſelf 
as a Jugleur or Glee-man, (i) he haſtened to her father's houſe, which he found 
filled with gueſts, who were invited to the wedding. Having amuſed the company 
a while with ſome tricks of legerdemain, he took up his harp, and played and 
ſung the ſong of EIZHLIN a Ruin which he had compoſed for the occaſion. This, 

and a private ſign, diſcovered him to his miſtreſs. The flame which he had 
lighted in her breaſt, and which her friends had in vain endeavoured to ſmother, 


(g) A Hunting-Club, of which Mr. Burke was a member. 
(h) Vulgo Eleen na roon. | | . 
(i) For remarks on the character of Jugluer or Glee-man, vide Notes on PE xcy's Eſſay on the 
Ancient Engli/h Minſtrels. p. 52. 72. 3d Ed. and Pref. Anthologie Franz. p. 17. The Jugleurs and 
Glee-men ſeem to have conſtituted a diſtin& claſs of the order of the Minſtrels amongſt the Engliſh 
and French. 


- Now 
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now glowed afreſh, and ſhe determined to reward ſo faithful a Lover. To do 
this but one method now remained, and that was an immediate elopement with 


him. This ſhe effected by contriving to inebriate her father and all his gueſts.— 
But to return from this digreſſion. 


Cormac was twice married, but is now a widower. By both his wives he had 
ſcveral children, He now reſides at Sorrell-town, near Dunmore, in the county 
of Galway, with one of his daughters, who is happily married. Though his ut- 


terance is materially injured by dental loſſes, and though his voice is impaired by 


age, yet he continues to practiſe his profeſſion :—ſo ſeldom are we ſenſible of our 
imperfections. It is probable, that where he was once admired, he is now only en- 
dured. Mr. Ouſley informs me, that“ one of his grandſons leads him about to 
the houſes of the neighbouring Gentry, who give him money, diet, and ſome- 


times clothes, His apparel is commonly decent and comfortable ; but he is not 


rich, nor does he ſeem ſolicitous about wealth.“ 
His moral character is unſtained. His perſon is large and muſcular. And his 


face is faithfully delineated in the engraving which ſtands at the front of theſe 
Memoirs. (k) 


(k) This portrait was taken from the life, by William Ouſley, Eſq; of Limerick 3 a young Gen- 
tleman who unites every elegant accompliſhment, 
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TURLOUGH O'CAROLAN. 
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SEVE RA L of the circumſtances in the following Life, or - rather Rhapſody, 
wwere ſupplied by the loquatity of common fame. Some I owe to the kindneſs of a 
learned friend; whoſe name, were I at liberty to diſcloſe it, I would be proud to 
proclaim. The notices with which this gentleman furniſhed me, ] have occaſionally in- 
terſperſed through my little work in the dreſs in which I received them. 


But my moſt valuable and moſt authentic materials, were collected from ſeveral 
letters with which the celebrated Mr. O'Conor favoured the Rev. Mr. Archdall, 
and honoured me. As the paſſages which I have extracted from thoſe letters, were 
not written with an eye to publication, it is poſſible, the diction is not ſo correct as it 
might otherwiſe have been. I muſt therefore beg Mr. O'Conor's excuſe, for preſenting 
them to the Public as I found them. This apelogy I thought due to him; yet I am 
convinced my Readers will not deem it neceſſary. Nothing ever fell, even haſtily, 
e Mr. O'Conor's pen, that could tend to di tferace it. 


From Mrs. Mulvey, a grand-daughter if Carolan, I obtained much ſatisfadory in- 
formation reſpecting his private life. This poor woman,—perhaps the laſt of our fa- 
wourite Bard's immediate deſcendants,—is married to an indigent tradeſman, whoſe 
induſtry juſt keeps him above want. Should our muſical ſocieties, at any near period 
of time, unite to commemorate Carolan, I fincerely hope that Mrs. Mulvey, or her 
children, will be permitted to partake of the profits which may ariſe from the por 


formance, 


Having thus ſuggeſted a public tribute to the memory of Carolan, I will obſerve, 
that his Countrymen were called upon by an anonymous writer in the year 1784 *, to 
inſtitute a Concert in commemoration of him. I will quote the paſſage at large.— 


* Vide Macze's Weekly Packet for June 5th, 1784. f iN 
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* It has been acknowledged by every nation in Europe, that muſic was cultivated in 
* Ireland, when melody was ſcarcely known in other countries ; muſic muſt have been 
* its moſt diſtinguiſhed characteriſtic, when it took the harp, as the conſpicuous figure 
ein its arms. Lord Kaims is poſttive, that thoſe airs, called the old Scots tunes, 


*© were original Iriſh compeſitions, which James the Fit (who was himſelf a fine 
* muſician) had adapted to the church-ſervice. Pope calls Ireland the mother of 


* feveet ſingers. Carolan, though a modern minſtrel, has been admired as a firſt- 


rate muſical Genius—an untaught phenomenon in the cultivation of harmony. Why 
&« not.commemorate Carolan here, as well as Handel on the other fide of the water ? 
% His muſic is in every body's hands, and in the highe/t degree popular; therefore a ſe- 
&* [cftion of his beſt pieces might be brought forward, and performed in the Rotunda 
* for the relief of the manufacturers, at which performance all the mufi cal copnoſcenti 
* would be proud ta contribute their Miſtance.“ 


«© See Nations ſlowly wiſe, and meanly juſt, 
To buried merit raiſe the tardy buſt,” 


exclaims the indignant muſe of Dr. Johnſon. Would my Countrymen wiſh to eſcape 


the application of this ſevere cenſure on ungrateful nations, they muſt make haſte to 
5 408 to the memory of Ty RLOUGH O'CAROLAN, 
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And feel he forreign vital lamp ; but thou 
Reviſitſt not theſe eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn; 
So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil d. Yet not the more 


Ceaſe 1 to wander, where the Muſes haunt. 
MiLrox's Adareſs to Light, Par, Loſt, B. 3. 


S ſeveral of Carolan's contemporaries are ſtill alive, I thought the preſent 
— "—4 moment the moſt favourable, for collecting ſuch Anecdotes of him as 

merit preſervation ; therefore I ſeized on it: For © the incidents which give ex- 
„ cellence to biography are of a volatile and evaneſcent kind, ſuch as ſoon eſcape 
e the memory, and are rarely tranſmitted by tradition (a).“ 9 


(a) Rambler, No. 60, 5 
12 : _ Carolan 
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Carolan was born in the year 1670, in the village of Nobber, in the county 
of Weſtmeath, on the lands of Carolan's-town, (b) which were wreſted from his 

anceſtors by the family of the Nugents, on their arrival in this kingdom with 
Henry the Second, His Father was a poor farmer, the humble proprietor of 
a few acres, which yielded him a ſcanty ſubſiſtence. Of his Mother, I have not 
been able to collect any particulars : ſhe was probably the blooming daughter of 
2 neighbouring peaſant, in chooſing of whom, his father was directed rather by 
Nature than by Prudence. 

The Cabin in which our Bard was born, is {till pointed out to the inquiſitive 
traveller. As it is in a ruinous ſtate, it muſt ſoon become a prey to all-deyour- 
ing Time: but the ſpot on which it ſtood, will, I predict, be viſited at a future 
day with as much true devotion, by the the lovers of natural muſic, as Stratford- 
upon-Avon and Binfield are, by the admirers of Shakeſpeare and of Pope. 


He muſt have been deprived of ſight at a very early period of his life; for he 
remembered no impreſſion of colours. (c) Thus was © knowledge at one en- 
trance quite ſhut out,” before he had taken even a curſory view of the creation. 
From this misfortune he felt no uneaſineſs: My ys he uſed merrily to ſay, are 

| franſplanted into my ears. (d) | 


(b) 1 have been told that thirty acres of theſe lands were given to our Bard 1 the father of Earl 
Nugent, the preſent proprietor. 


(e) It was to the ſmall-pox, that foe to viſual pleaſure, he owed the privation of his ſight. - | 
Such of my Readers as are greedy of anecdote, would not perhaps forgive me if I omitted to 
mention, that Carolan, though blind, was eminently Killed i in the game of Backgammon. 


(a) <« Muſic, (ſays Mr. Bew) almoſt without exception, appears to be the favourite amuſement of the 
blind. There is no other employment of the mind, religious contemplation excepted, that ſeems ſa 
„well adapted to ſoothe the ſon], and diſſipate the melancholy ideas, which, it may naturally be ex- 
« pected, will ſometimes pervade the diſpoſitions of thoſe who are utterly bereft of fight. This, rogether 
„with the beneficial influence that reſults from the practice of chis delightful art, by quickening and 
e perfecting the ſenſe of hearing, is a matter that deſerves the moſt ſerious attention.“ Obſervations on 


Blindneſs, in Memoirs of the Literary and Philoſophical Society of Manchefter ; a work a bounding 1 in cu- 
rious con elegant Eſſays, 


His 
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His muſical genius was ſoon diſcovered, and his friends determined to cultivate 
it. About the age of twelve, a proper maſter was engaged, to inſtruct him in 
the practice of the harp; but though fond of that inſtrument, he never ſtruck it 
with a maſter-hand. Genius and diligence are ſeldom united; and it is practice 
alone can perfect us in any art. Vet his harp was rarely unſtrung: but in ge- 


neral he only uſed it to aſſiſt him in compoſition; his ſingers wandered amongſt 
the ſtrings in of the ſweets of melody. 


Love does not, as Archer teaches Cherry.to believe (e), always enter at the 
eyes; for Carolan became enamoured of Miſs Bridget Cruiſe (of Cruiſe-town in 
the county of Longford) ſeveral years after he had loſt his ſight. His harp now, 
like the lute of Anacreon (f), would only ſound of love. Though this Lady did 
not give him her hand, it is imagined ſhe did not deny him her heart. But, like 
Apollo, when he caught at the nymph, © he filled his arms with bays.” The 
ſong which bears his name is his chef d'auvre : it came warm from his heart, 
while his genius was in full vigour. * I have often liſtened to Carolan (ſays 
Mr. O' Conor) ſinging his ode to Miſs Cruiſe, I thought the ſtanza's wildly en- 

thuſiaſtic, but neglected to preſerve them.“ | 


A very extraordinary inſtance of the effe& of Carolan's paſſion for this Lady, 
is related by Mr. O'Conor. He went once on a pilgrimage to St. Patrick's Pur- 
gatory (g), a cave in an iſland in Lough-Dearg, (in the county of Donegal) of 
which more wonders are told, than even of the cave of Triphonius. On his re- 
turn to ſhore, he found ſeveral Pilgrims waiting the arrival of the boat which 
had conveyed him to the object of his devotion. In aſſiſting ſome of thoſe devout 
travellers to get on board, he chanced to take a Lady's hand, and inſtantly ex- 
claimed; dar lamba mo chardais crigſd, Ci. e. by the hand of my goſſip), this is 
the hand of Bridget Cruiſe! His ſenſe of feeling did not deceive him; it was 
the hand of her whom he once adored, © I had the relation from his own 


(e) Beaux Strat. 

(f) Vide Ode 1. | 

(g) Vide Colle. de Rebus Hib, No. 12, pref. p. 7. 1 Monaſt. p. 102, Ricuanp- 
$0N's Folly of Pilgrimage, p. 4. Orlando Furioſ. B. 10. 


mouth, 
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mouth, (ſays Mr. O'Conor) and in terms which gave. me a ſtrong impreſſion of 
the emotions he felt on meeting the object of his early affections.“— Carolan, at 
the time of this event, was 


Nel mezzo del cammin di noſtra via. (h) 


Our Bard ſolaced himſelf for the loſs of Miſs Cruiſe, in the arms of Mary 
Mac Guire, a young lady of a good family in the county of Fermanagh. Maſs 
Mac Guire proved a proud and an extravagant dame: but ſhe was the wife of 

his choice; he loved her tenderly, and lived harmoniouſly with her. 


It is probable that on his marriage with Miſs Mac Guire, he fixed his reſidence 
on a ſmall farm near Moſhill in the county of Leitrim. Here he built a neat little 
houſe, in which he gave his friends, 


<« If not a ſumptuous welcome, yet a kind,” (1) 


Hoſpitality conſumed the produce of his little farm : he ate, drank and was 
merry, and improvidently left to-morrow to provide for itſelf. This ſometimes 
occaſioned embarraſſments in his domeſtic affairs; but he had no friend to re- 
mind him, © that nothing will ſupply the want of prudence, and that negligence 
and irregularity, long continued, will make knowledge uſcleſs, wit ridiculous, 
“and genius contemptible (k).“ 


At what period of his life, Carolan commenced an itinerant muſician, is not 
known. Nor is it confidently told whether, like Arnaud Daniel, he ret abord 
autre Apollon que le beſoin (I); or whether his fondneſs for muſic induced him to 
betake himſelf to that profeſſion; Dr. Campbell indeed ſeems to attribute his 
choice of * to an early diſappointment in love. (m) But we wil leave theſe 


points 


(th) Inferno del DATE. Cant. 1. 

(i) Drvpen's Virgil. B. 1. - 

(k) Jonxsox's Life of Savage. p. 185. 

(1) Mem. Hiſt. fur la Chanſon, par M. De QutxLen. (Anti. Franc.) 

(m) Phil, Survey of South of Ireland. Lett. 44. Mr. O'Conox ſays, © He was above playing 
ſor hire:“ it is therefore probable he became an itinerant muſician ſrom inclination. We find that the | 
| | character 


\ 


points unſettled, and follow our Bard in his peregrinations,-Methinks J ſee 
him mounted on a good horſe, and attended by an Harper in the character of a 
domeſtic (n), ſetting forth on his journey, and directing his courſe towards 
Connaught, Wherever he goes, the gates of the nobility and gentry are thrown 


open to him. Like the Demodocus of Homer, he is received with reſpect, and 


a diſtinguiſhed place aſſigned him at the table. Near him is ſeated his 
Harper, ready to accompany his voice, and ſupply his want of {kill in practical 
muſic.—“ Carolan (ſays Mr. Ritſon) ſeems, from the deſcription we have of him, 
** to be a genuine repreſentative of the ancient Bard (o).“ 


On his return from one of thoſe excurſions, Mr. O'Conor aſked. him, had he 
viſited Colonel Archdall (p). No, (replied the Bard emphatically), but I viſited a 
prince / Thus intimating the hoſpitable reception this gentleman had given him. 


he had that of - Jones, Eſq; of Money-Glaſs in the county of Leitrim. 
Nor was he wanting in gratitude to this gentleman, for the civilities he experi- 


in one of his beſt PLANXTIES. Yet of this Planxty the air only is now remembered 
the poetry, though one of Carolan's moſt. brilliant effuſions, is loſt in the ſplen- 


Mr. Jones' character was to owe its celebrity. This paraphraſe is ſo excellent, 
that I cannot in juſtice to my readers, with-hold it from them, 


character of Troubadour (or wandering Rhapſodift) was often aſumed even by the Nobility in the 
middle ages. Vide Mrs. Doss ox's © Hiſt. of the Troubadours.” 

(n) © He at all times, (ſays Mr. O'Conox) kept a good pair of horſes, and a ſervant to wait of 
him.“ The Biſhop of DxoMoRe informs us, that © in the early times, it was not unuſual for a minſtre] 
to have a ſervant to carry his harp,” Eſſay on Anc. Eng. Minſt. p. 25 

(o) Hi. Eſſay on Nat. Song. p. 37. Ed. 1730. 

(p) Of Caſtle-Archdall in the county of Fermanagh. 

(q) 1730. | 

(r) AxTHur Dawsen, Eſq. late third Baron of his Majeſty's Exchequer of Ireland ; in which 
kingdom he was born, His father was principal Secretary to one of our Lord Lieutenants, during the 
reign of Queen Anne, and partook of the diſgrace of the Tory-intereſt, 


BUMPERS, 


But he had not more reaſon to extol the hoſpitality of Colonel Archdall, than 
enced during his ſtay at his manſion (q): he has enſhrined his convivial character 


dour of the facetious Baron Dawſon's (r) paraphraſe. It was to the Baron's pen, 
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BUMPERS, SQUIRE JONES. 


IMITATED FROM CAROLAN. 


YE Good-fellows all, 
Who love to be told where there's claret good ſtore, 
Attend to the call 
Of one who's ne'er frighted, 
But greatly delighted, 
With ſix bottles more: 
Be ſure you don't paſs 
The good houſe Money-Glaſs, 
Which the jolly red god fo peculiarly owns; 
"Twill well ſuit your humour, 
For pray what would you more, 
Than mirth, with good claret, and bumpers, 'Squire Jones. 


Ye lovers who pine 
For laſſes that oft prove as cruel as fair; 
Who whimper and whine 
For lillies and roſes, 
With eyes, ie, and noſes, 
Or tip of an ear: 
Come hither, PII "a you, 
How Phillis and Chloe, 
No more ſhall occaſion ſuch ſighs and ſuch groans ; 
For what mortal ſo ſtupid | 8 
4s not to quit Cupid, 
When call'd by good claret. and bumpers, — Jones 
| © 


Ye Poets who write, 
And brag of your drinking fam'd Helicon's brook, 
| Though all you get by 't 
Is a dinner oft-times, 
In reward of your rhimes 
With Humphry the duke: 
Learn Bacchus to follow 
And quit your Apollo, 
Forſake all the Muſes, thoſe ſenſeleſs old crones : 
Our jingling of glaſſes 
| Your rhiming ſurpaſles, 
When crown'd with good claret, and bumpers, Squire Jones. 


Ye ſoldiers ſo ſtout, 
With plenty of oaths, tho' no plenty of coin, 
Who make ſuch a rout 
Of all your commanders | 
Who ſerv'd us in Flanders, 
And eke at the Boyne : 
Come leave off your rattling 
Of ſieging and battling, 
And know you'd much better to ſleep in whole bones; ; 
4 Were you ſent to Gibraltar, 
Your notes you'd ſoon alter, 
And wiſh for good claret, and bumpers, Squire Jones. 


- Ye clergy ſo wiſe, | 
Who myſt'ries profound can demonſtrate moſt clear, 
How worthy to riſe ! 
| You preach once a week, 
But your tithes never ſeek 
Above once in a year: 
— — Ye 
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Come here without failing, 
And leave off your railing 
Gainſt biſhops providing for dull ſtupid drones ; 
Says the text ſo divine, 
What is life without wine ? 
Then away with the claret, a bumper, 'Squire Jones. 


Ye lawyers ſo juſt 


Be the cauſe what it will, who ſo learnedly plead, 


low worthy of truſt ! 
You know black from white 
Yet prefer wrong to right, 
As you chanc'd to be fee'd: 
Leave muſty reports, 
And forſake the king's courts, 


Where dulneſs and diſcord have ſet up their thrones 3 ; 


Burn Salkeld and Ventris, 
With all your damn'd entries, 
And away with the claret, a bumper, Squire Jones. 


Ye phyſical tribe, 
Whoſe knowledge conſiſts in hard words and grimace, 
Whene'er you preſcribe 
Have at your devotion, 
Pills, bolus, or potion, 
Be what will the caſe: 
Pray where is the need 
| To purge, bliſter, and bleed? 
When ailing yourſelves the whole faculty owns, 
That the forms of old Galen 
Are not ſo prevailing 
As mirth with good claret, and bumpers, Squire Jones. 


Ye 
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Ye foxhunters eke, | 
That follow the call of the horn and the hound, 
Who your ladies forſake, 
Before they're awake 
To beat up the brake 
Where the vermin is found: 
Leave Piper and Blueman, 
Shrill Ducheſs and Trueman; 
No muſic is found in ſuch diſſonant tones: 
Would you raviſh your ears 
With the ſongs of the ſpheres, 
Hark away to the claret, a bumper, *Squire Jones. 


It was during his peregrinations, that Carolan compoſed all thoſe airs which 
are ſtill the delight of his countrymen (s). Theſe airs anſwer to the Por (t) 
amongſt the Scots. He thought the tribute of a ſong due to every houſe, in 
which he was entertained, and he never failed to pay it; chooſing for his ſubject 
either the head of the family, or the lovelieſt of its branches. 


But wit and beauty were ever ſure to inſpire him. Theſe he found united in 


Miſs Gracey Nugent in ſo eminent a degree, that he exerted all his powers 
to do them juſtice in the following ſong, which the kindneſs of an ingenious 
friend has enabled me to exhibit in an elegant Engliſh dreſs. 


A friend, to whom ] ſent a few of Carolan's ſongs, thus (in a letter to me) makes /amende /10- | 


norable, for having thought unſavourably of our Bard's poetical talents : © I muſt very reverentially 
beg Carolan's pardon for the opinion I hitherto held of him. I thought that as a poet he could ſcarce 
claim any merit; but on a cloſer view of his compoſitions, 1 find they are maſter-pieces in their 
T Kind. | | 5 8 5 fo | LY 

(t) Vide Dif. on the Scottiſh Muſic, prefixed to Poetical Remains of James J. p. 223. 
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IS mian liom tràcht ar bhlaith na Finne, 

Gracey an Ainnir is sügaidhe; 

*'S gurab I rug barr, a ccail'sà Huigſi, 

Air mhnaibh breadh glice na Ceuigeadh. 
Cia be bhiadh na h'aice, d'Oidhche *sdo Ld, | 
NI baoghal do athtuirfe chdidhche, *na bron; 

Aig an Riogan l'ſeimh is aoibhne mein, 
St leul na cerœæbh *ſna ffalnighe. 


II. 

A taoibh mur El, *fa piob mur Ghreis, 
*Sa gnaoi mur Ghrein an t' Samhraidh; 
Nach tapaidh do'n te War gealladh mar ſprè 
Bheith aiciſe, Geug na ccam-dhlaoi. 

As ſuaire *ſas simh do raite geanamhail, 

' As alainn deas do Shuil-ghlas ; 
*Se chluinim gach la, aig cach d'a aithris, 
Gur fainneach cas do chul- tals. 


tu) From this ſong the Reader may form ſome judgment ef our blind Poet's i lea of beauty. | 


III. Suid 


A PP ENDS 1 Xx 


III. 


Suid mar a deirim leis an aig-mhnaoi ſheimh, 
Ffuil a glor nios binne no ceol na'n Ein; 
Ni'l Sians no greann, d'ar ſmuinigh ceann, 
Nach ffuighthear go cinnte *aig Gracey. 
A Lib na ſeaàd, is dluith-dheas dead, 
A chul na ccrzbk ſna ffainnighe ; 
Gidh ionmhuin liom fein tu, ſtadaim dom? ſgeal ; 
Acht d'olfainn gan bhreig do ſhlainte, 


GRACEY NUGENT. 5 Song. 


FROM CAR OL AN. 


WITH delight I will ſing of the maid, 
Who in beauty and wit doth excel; 
My Gracey, the faireſt, ſhall lead, - 
And from Beauties ſhall bear off the belle. 


| Beſide her, by day and by night, 
No care and no ſorrow I'll know, 
But MI think on her form with delight, 
And her ringlets that beauteouſly flow. 


Her neck to the ſwan's I'll compare, 
Her face to the brightneſs of day; 

And is he not bleſt who ſhall ſhare 
In the beauties her boſom diſplay ? 
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Your wit is uncommonly dreſt, 
Your eyes ſhed a luſtre moſt rare; 
But what I like, and all like the beſt, 
Is that boſom which ſhines thro? your hair. 


*Tis thus the fair maid I commend, 

Whole words are than muſic more ſweet ; 
No bliſs can on woman attend, 8 

But with toes deareſt Gracey, we meet. 


Your beauties ſhould ſtill be my ſong, - 
But my glaſs I devote now to thee : 
May the health that I wiſh thee be long, 
And if ſick, —be it love ſick for me. 


The fair ſubject of this ſong was ſiſter to the late John Nugent, Eſq. of Caſtle- 
Nugent, Culambre. She lived with her ſiſter, Mrs. Conmee, near Belanagar in 
the county of Roſcommon, at the time ſhe inſpired our Bard. 


The incident which gave birth to Carolan's 8 I had from Mr. 
O' Conor: as it is amuſing, I will relate it. A Miſs Fetherſton of the county of 
Longford, on her way one Sunday to church in the town of Granard (w), acci- 


dentally met our Bard, and began, in the following manner, a converſation with 
him, which he ſupported with a © pay impertinence.“ 


(W) Either in 1720 or 1721. 


DIALOGUE. 
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MISS FETHERSTON. CAROLAN. 


Miſs Fetherſton. 
YOUR ſervant, Mr. Carolan. 


Carolan. 
1 thank you. Who dee to me? 


Miſs Ferbenen. 
It is I Sir, one Miſs Fetherſton. . 


Carolan. : 
I've heard of you, Madam : a young Lady of great beauty and much wit.— 
The loſs of one ſenſe prevents my beholding your beauty; and I believe it is an 


happy circumſtance for me, for I am affured it has made many Captives. But 
your wit, Madam l dread it. 


NM. iſs Fetherfton. 
Had I wit, Mr. Carolan, this is not a day for diſplaying any. It ſhould give 
place to the duty of prayer. I apprehend, that in complying with this duty, you 
go one. way and I another.— I wiſh I could prevail with b to quit your way for 


ml ne. 


" Caralan, 
Should 1 80 your way, Madam, I dread you yourſelf would be the chief ob- 
ect of my devotion. 


Mis 
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Miſs Pether/ton. 
And what if I ſhould go your way, Carolan ? 


| Carolan. 
I already declared the ſenſe of my danger in being near you. I well know, 
that the power which ſome men have in making females, converts to their 
religion, can have no effect in regard to you, Madam. Your own inherent 
powers would conquer every thing. In a church, or in a maſs-houſe, you would 


draw all devotion to yourſelf : and ſo, Madam, in my own defence, [ mult now 
take my flight. Adicu, 


Miſs Fether/ton. 
Hold, Carolan : We muſt not quit ſo abruptly. As I have been long charmed 


with your compoſitions in muſic, I could wiſh to ſee you in our houſe, and that 
your viſit would be as Tue as 3 


Carolan. 


Could you, Madam, e the muſic of your wit, I ſhould obey your com- 
| mands cheerfully. 


Miſs PR 
Away with your mockery of wit and danger! In liftening to your notes, the 
danger will be on my ſide. Come ee, however. 


Carolan. 
To pleaſt you, Madam, is the utmoſt that I can expect; and on the terms 1 
propoſed, Pl wait on you. 


M; iſs Tetherſton. 
but pray for me where you are going. 


You'll aſſuredly be welcome- 


Carolan. 
Could I withdraw my Devotion from yourſelf, I would obey ; ; but I will make 
the beſt effort I can. Adieu, adieu. 


ATE RD 2X; 


Miſs Fether/ton. 
Adieu to you, Carolan——but remember 


The event juſtified his fears. Inſtead of praying for Miſs Fetherſton, as ſhe 
requeſted, he neglected his religious duties to compoſe a ſong on her, which, 
Mr. O' Conor obſerves, © is humourouſly ſentimental, but in bad Engliſh.” 
In this ſong he complains, with more gallantry than piety, that the Maſs is no 
longer his devotion, but that now his © devotion is ſhe : for, amorous from na- 
ture, his gallantry did not forſake him even after he had paſſed that ſeaſon of life 
which Voltaire calls © Page des paſſions.” The air of this ſong is pre-eminent 
amongſt his muſical compoſitions : it is, indeed, rich in melody, 


One of Carolan's earlieſt friends was Hugh Mac Gauran, a gentleman of the 
county of Leitrim, who had a happy poetical talent, and excelled particularly in 
the ludicrous ſpecies of poetry (x). This gentleman was author of the juſtly ce- 
lebrated ſong of © PLERACA NA Ruarcacn,” (or O'Rourke's Feaſt) which he 
prevailed on our Bard to ſet to muſic. And the air is worthy of the words. The 
fame of this ſong having reached the immortal Dean Swift, he requeſted of Mac 
Gauran a literal tranſlation of it, and was ſo charmed with its beauties, that he 
honoured it with an excellent verſion. A faithful poetical tranſlation of PLERRA“ 
CA NA RUARCACH has been ſince publiſhed by Charles Wilſon (y), a neglected 
genius, now ſtruggling with adverſity, in London. 


A wild ſtory concerning O'Rourke wanders about the county of Leitrim.— 
O'Rourke was a powerful and turbulent Chieftan of this country in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The Queen invited him to London; making him, at the ſame time, 
warm profeſſions of honours and ſervice, though ſhe only intended by this invitati- 
on to lead him into a kind of exile, in order to ſecure his obedience. The ingenu- 
ous O'Rourke, duped by the Queen's arts, promiſed to comply. Before his 


(x) Mac Gauran was a great favourite with Lord Chancellor Cox. He died in 1710, 
(v) See his Iriſſi Poems, publiſhed in the year 1782. 
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dephrture, he aſſembled his vaſſals and neighbours in the great hall of his 


Caſtle (2), and entertained them with all the ſplendour of the times.—(IThis is the 


f-ait ſo humourouſly deſcribed by Mac Gauran.)—On O'Rourke's arrival at 


White-Hall, the Queen was ready to receive him. The elegant ſymmetry of his 
perſon, and his noble aſpect, ſtruck her Majeſty, and ſhe ſecretly determined to 


rank him with her choiceſt favourites. A ſumptuous apartment was allotted him 
in the palace, and a train of domeſtics was ordered to attend him. —One night a 


a female tapped at his door, and was readily admitted; but ſhe retired before the 


morning broke. The lady continued her viſits for ſeveral nights, always re- 
tiring about the ſame hour. O' Rourke's durioſity was awakened, and he often 
urged her, but in vain, to diſcloſe her name. At length he diſcovered, by the 
light of the moon, a ring on one of her fingers, which he obſerved with ſtrict 


care, in the hope that it would lead to a diſcovery. Next day eſpying the iden- 


tical ring on her Majeſty's finger, he unfortunately inſinuated to her that he had 


diſcovered his fair Viſitor. The following night an aſſaſſin was employed to puniſh 


him for his idle curioſity. 
Credat Judæus Apella. (a) 


But to return to Carolan :—As my ſtock of oral information now begins to 
fail, I will have recourſe to a letter which I lately received from a learned friend, 
containing many curious notices concerning Carolan. From this letter, which 
now lies before me, I will ſelect as I proceed, ſuch paſſages as may appear to be 
moſt conducive to my deſign (b), without any regard to the order of time, to 


which, in truth, I have not ſcrupulouſly attended in the courſe of this narrative. 


« It i is ſomewhat remarkable, has Corolan, in his gayeſt mood, and even 


0 when his genius was moſt elevated by © the flowing bowl, never could com- 


(2) The ruins of this caſtle till remain, ſublimely ſituated on a rock that hangs and frowns over a 
rapid river near Manor-Hamilton in the county of Leitrim. A few trees are ſcattered numediately 
aboni the caſtle, and around are heathy mountains riſing to the ene 


(a) Hor. lib. 1. fat. 5. | 
(b) Thcie paſſages I ſhall uniformly Aiſloguiſh by inverted comme's. 
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*© pole a planxty for a Miſs Brett in the county of Sligo, whoſe father's houſe he 
* trequented, and where he always met with a reception due to his exquiſite taſte 
** and mental endowments. One day, after an unſucceſsful attempt to compoſe 
* ſomething in a ſprightly ſtrain for this lady, he threw aſide his harp with a 
ce mixture of rage and grief; and addreſſing himſelf in Iriſh (of which he was a 
é pleaſing and eloquent ſpeaker) to her mother: Madam, ſaid he, I have often, 
< from my great reſpect to your family, attempted a planxty, in order to celebrate your 
* daughter's per fectiont, but to no purpoſe. Some evil genius hovers over me; there 
* is not a ſtring in my harp, that does not vibrate a melancholy ſound, when I ſet 
* about this taſk. ¶ fear ſhe is not doomed to remain long among t us ; nay, ſaid he 
* emphatically, he will not ſurvive twelve months. The event verified the pre- 
« diction, as ſeveral of the family can atteſt. By relating this circumſtance, it is 
“not my with to inſinuate that Carolan was endowed with the gift of prophecy ; 
but ſcepticiſm muſt be at a ſtand, when we conſider that many individuals, 
« who could look no farther into the womb of time than the ordinary maſs of 
“ mankind, have, at certain periods of their life, foretold events in as extraor- 
66 2 a manner. 


6c how an error in his education, if the manner in which he was reared de- 
« ſerves that name, Carolan, at an early period of his life, contracted a fondneſs 
for ſpirituous liquors, which he retained even to the laſt ſtage of it. But in- 
* ordinate -gratifications carry their puniſhment along with them; nor was Caro- 
« Jan exempt from this general impoſition.—His phyſicians afſured him, that 
„ unleſs he corrected this vicious habit, a ſcurvey, which was the conſequence of 
ce his intemperance, would ſoon put an end to his mortal career. He obeyed 
« with reluctance, and ſeriouſly reſolved upon never taſting that forbidden, 
though (to him) delicious cup. The town of Boyle, in the county of Roſ- 
„common, was at that time his principal place of reſidence. There, while un- 
« der ſo ſevere a regimen, he walked, or rather wandered about like a R*veur 3 
* —his uſual gayety forſook him ;—no ſallies of a lively imagination eſcaped 
him ;—every moment was marked with a deje&ion of ſpirits, approaching to 
< the deepeſt melancholy ;—and his harp, his favourite harp, lay in ſome ob- 
<« ſcure corner of his habitation, neglected and unſtrung. Paſſing one day by 
+3 z grocer” S ſhop 1 in the town, (where a Mr. Curriſtcenc at preſent reſides) _— 

b «In 
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e Iriſh Orpheus, after a ſix weeks quarantine, was tempted to ſtep in; undeter- 


© mined whether he ſhould abide by his late reſolution, or whether he ſhould 


« yield to the impulſe which he felt at the moment. Well, my dear Friend, cried 
he to the young man who ſtood behind the compter, you ſee I am a man of con- 
C Pancy ;—for fix long weeks I have refrained from whiſkey : was there ever ſo great 
* an in/tance of ſelſedenial? but a thought ſtrites me, and ſurely you will not be cruet 
* enough to refuſe one gratification which I ſhall earnęſtly ſolicit. Bring hither a mea - 
* ſure of my favourite liquor, which I ſhall ſmell to, but indeed ſhall not taſte. The lad 
« indulged him on that condition; and no ſooner did the fumes aſcend to his 
„brain, than every latent ſpark within him was rekindled. His countenance 

„ plowed with an unuſual brightneſs ; and the ſoliloquy which he repeated over 
the cup, was the effuſions of an heart newly animated, and the ramblings. of a 
genius which a Sterne would have purſued with raptures of delight. At length, 
to the great peril of his health, and contrary to the advice of his medical 
friends, he once more quaffed the forbidden draught, and renewed the brim- 
* mer, until his ſpirits were ſufficiently exhilarated, and until his mind had fully 
« reſumed its former tone. He immediately ſet about compoſing that much- 
„ admired ſong which goes by the name of CaroLan's (and ſometimes STAr- 
“ FoRD'Ss) RECEIPT. For ſprightlineſs of ſentiment, and harmony of numbers, 
„ it ſtands unrivalled in the liſt of our beſt modern drinking. ſongs, as our niceſt 
critics will readily allow. He commended the words, and began to modulate 

« the air, in the evening at Boyle, and before the following morning he ſung 
ec and played this noble offspring of his imagination in Mr. Stafford's parlour at 

« Elſin.“ (e) | 


Carolan's inordinate fondneſs for Iriſh wine (as Pierre le Grand uſed to call 
whiſkey) will not admit of an excuſe : it was a vice of habit, and might therefore 
nave been corrected. But let me ſay ſomething in extenuation. He ſeldom 


drank to exceſs : beſides, he ſeemed to think, nay, was convinced from expe- 


rience, that the ſpirit of whiſkey was grateful to his Muſe, and for that reaſon 


(e) This ſtory is variouſly related; but I am willing to ſuppoſe that my correſpondent had it from 
good authority.— Mr. Stafford was an eminent apothecary ; a man of an amiable character, and a 
friend to merit. His ſecond ſon is now principal of a college in Paris, 


generally 
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85 
generally offered it when he intended to invoke her. 00 They tell me, ſays Dc. 
Campbell, that in his (Carolan's) latter days, he never compoſed without the in- 
ſpiration of whiſkey, of which, at that critical hour, he always took care to have 
a bottle beſide him (d).”—Nor was Carolan the only Bard who drew inſpiration 
from the bottle : there have been ſeveral planets in the poetical hemiſphere that 
ſeldom ſhone, but when illumined by the rays of roſy wine. Cunninghame 
wrote his beſt paſtorals after he had made a moderate ſacrifice to Bacchus (e). 
It is ſaid, that the amiable Addiſon's wit ſparkled moſt, when his pulſe beat 
wy (f). And the goblet always © flows with wines unmixt” for Demodo- 
s, (in whoſe perſon Homer repreſents himſelf) before he tunes his © vocal 


_—_ (8 


When Homer ſings the joys of wine, *tis plain, 
Great Homer was not of a ſober ſtrain; 
And Father Ennius, till with drinking fir'd, 
Was never to the martial ſong inſpir'd. (h) 


To Carolan's Receipt praiſe cannot be denied, particularly to the air, which 
is excellent; but, perhaps, my correſpondent has been rather too prodigal of his 
encomiums on it. Let the reader ate for himſelf of its poetical merit. 


(d) Survey of South of Ireland. Lett, 44- | 
(e) I had this anecdote of CUNNINGHAME from his and my 06 friend, Joux Covs- 
rox; to whoſe memory I purpoſe, in another place, to =y” a public tribute. 
(Ff) Hiſt. Rhap. on Pope. p. 74. 
(g) Odyſey. B. 8. Por z's Eſ on Homer. 
(h) Hor. lib. 1. Ep. 19. 
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OL-REIE CHE ARBHALLAIN. 


MAS tinn no ſlan atharlaigheas fein, 
Do ghludis me tra, agus bfheirde me 
Air cuairt an Sevin le socal dfhaghail 
An STAFARTACH ſaimh, nach gnath gan chill. 


Adfhaca an mheodhon oidhche, do bhiòdh se ag ol liom 
Is air maidin ariſd a cordial | 
As ſe thuig 5? o na «hzill, gur bhe fiad aglets, 
Le Toirdhealbhach ca#ch do bheddhudh. 


Seal air meiſge, ſeal air buileadh, 
Reibadh teud, *ſa dol air mire Fe 
A faiſutm fin a chleachtais, na gar leis go foill ; 
Deirim ariſt e, agus innſim don tir e, 
Mas maith leat a bheith ſaoghalach, bi chaoidche ag ol. 


CAROLAN'% RECEIPT. 


WHEN by ſickneſs or ſorrow affail'd, 
Jo the manſion of Stafford I hied; 

His advice or his cordial n'er fail'd 

To relieve me—nor e'er was denied. 


At 
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At midnight our glaſſes went round 
In the morning a cup he would ſend 
By the force of his wit he had found, 
That my life did on drinking depend. 


With the ſpirit of Whiſkey inſpir'd 

By my Harp e'en the pow'r is confeſs'd— 
Tis then that my genius is fir'd:— 

*Tis then I ſing ſweeteſt and beſt. 


Ye friends and ye neighbours draw near ; 
Attend to the cloſe of my ſong ;— 
Remember, if life you hold dear, 
That drinking your life will prolong. (i) 


. To 


(i) The following beautiful verſion of Carolan's Receipt, which fell from the pen of the elegant 
tranſlator of his Monody, is excluded from the text as being rather too paraphraſtie al. But unwilling 
to deprive my work of ſo bright an ornament, I have given it a place here. 


CAROLAN's RECEIPT. 


T O my faint health and drooping cheer 
Hope points relief in Stafford near; 
: Kind Leech ! I come! 
In Stafford's home, 
Senſe feels no pain, and Mind no care, 


I come: — his twofold art I try; 
No more I ache,—no more I ſigh : 
While wit abounds, 
And mirth reſounds, 
All griefs the feſtive table fly. 


* Thus (cry'd he) to ethereal ſouls, 


« I ſtill preſcribe ethereal bowls :— 
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To deny Carolan the ſparkling bowl“ was a certain method of rouſing his 
ſatire. Reſiding for ſometime in the houſe of a parſimonious lady, he happened 
one day, as he ſat playing on his harp, to hear the Butler unlocking the cellar 
door. Inſtantly he aroſe, and, following the man, requeſted a cup of beer. But 
the fellow thruſt him rudely out of the cellar, declaring he would give him no- 


thing unleſs by orders from his miſtreſs. In a rage the inſulted Bard compoſed 
the following bitter epigram : 1 | 


Mo chreach a Dhiarmuid ui Fhloinn (k) 
Nach ti tã ur Dhoras Ifrim 
Os tii nach leigfeadh neach dod chöir 
In ait a mbetheadh do Dhorſoir. 


What pity Hell's gates are not kept by O'Flinn ! 
So ſurly a Dog wou'd let nobody in. 


Let fancy for a moment, while our Bard is peregrinating, follow his Wife into 
retirement. Faithful and fond as Penelope, ſhe repels with ſcorn every attack 


« Behold their aid 
n you diſplay'd, 
« While clear in age life's current rolls. 


Prolong its courſe—quaff while you can— 
KRepeat — purſue —:improve your plan !— 
« And the charm'd gueſts 
« Of ſuture feaſts To 
„Shall bleſs the wonderful old man 


« For more than health thy bowl ſupplies, 
It bids thy notes, thy numbers riſe. 
Sweet frenzy's fire 
“ Enchants thy lyre 
And rapture's plaudits rend the ſkies,” 


(k) Dermid O'Flinn, the butler's name. 
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on her chaſtity; and prays for the ſafety, and fondly wiſhes the return, of 
her wandering huſband. Around her, as ſhe fits employed in ſome female taſk, 


ſport her little children, on whom ſhe ever and anon caſts a glance of delight, 
then heaves the ſigh of apprehenſion for their abſent father. 


But to return: . Muſic was in ſome meaſure identified with Carolan. It was 
an active principle interwoven in his nature, which gave ſuch life and energy 
6 to all his own productions; and which enabled him to diſcover the merit of 
<* others in the ſame line, with ſuch wonderful accuracy of judgment. It was 
from a full conviction of his great powers, that the Italians have dignified him 
ce with the name of CaroLonius. And it is a fact well aſcertained, that the 
% fame of Carolan having reached the ears of an eminent Italian muſic-maſter 
„ in Dublin, he put his abilities to a ſevere teſt, and the iſſue of the trial con- 
„ yinced him, how well founded every thing had been, which was advanced in 
* favour of our Iriſh Bard. The method he made uſe of was as follows : He 
« fingled out an excellent piece of mufic, and highly in the ſtyle of the country 
“ which gave him birth; here and there he either altered or mutilated the piece, 
4 but in ſuch a manner, as that no one but a real judge could make a diſcovery. 
t Carolan beſtowed the deepeſt attention upon the performer while he played it, 
« not knowing however that it was intended as a trial of his ſkill ; and that the 
«<« critical moment was at hand, which was to determine his reputation for ever. 
„% He declared it was an admirable piece of muſic ; but, to the aſtoniſhment of 
« all preſent, ſaid, very humourouſly, in his own language, fa ſe air chois air 
te bacaighe ; that is, here and there it limps and ſtumbles. He was prayed to 
“ rectify the errors, which he accordingly did. In this ſtate the piece was ſent 
« from Connaught to Dublin; and the Italian no ſooner ſaw the amendments, 
d than he pronounced Carolan to be a true muſical genius.“ 


cc 


This ſtory reminds me of a relation ſomewhat ſimilar, and not leſs honourable 
to Carolan, which I had from my worthy and ingenious friend, Sylv. O'Hal- 
loran, Eſq. of Limerick. 

In the beginning of the laſt century, the then Lord Mayo brought from Dublin 
a celebrated Italian performer, to ſpend ſome time with him at his ſeat in the 

— 5 M | country, 
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country. Carolan, who was at that time on a viſit at his lordſhip's, found him- 
ſelf greatly neglected; and complained of it one day in the preſence of the fo- 
reigner. When you play in as maſterly a manner as he does, (replies his lord- 
ſhip) you ſhall not be overlooked.” Carolan wagered with the muſician, that 
though he was almoſt a total ſtranger to Italian muſic, yet he would follow him in 
any piece he played; and that he himſelf would afterwards play a voluntary, in 


which the Italian ſhould not follow him. The propoſal was acceded to; and Caro- 
lan was victorious. 


The Italian alluded to in the firſt of theſe relations, was the celebrated Ge- 
miniani. | 


e It is well known, (proceeds my Correſpondent) and ſeveral reſpectable perſons 
« have vouched for the truth of the fact, that he often heard the ENEID of Vir- 
& pil read with uncommon delight, though he did not underſtand a word of 
« Latin—ſo true it is, that one genius will catch the fire from another by a ſort of 
6 fympathy ! Nay, his admiration for the Roman poet induced him to imitate 
« Latin words, which though mere ſounds, he has fhaped into lofty hexameters, 


* according to the ſtricteſt rules of prolody. 1 have heard ſome of them with as 
„ much admiration as laughter.” | 


6 How far his ſoul was expanded by religion, what deep impreſſions it made 
upon his mind, and how firmly attached he was to its doctrines, may be dedu- 
« ced from feveral ſublime paſſages in his compoſitions. The admirable one for 


«© Doctor Harte, late titular biſhop of Ache, has often excited ſentiments of 
the moſt fervent piety: 


8 tiobbard ceart do Mhac na Gloire &, 


« jg no leſs an idea of the moſt exalted Jevorion: than of the moſt elevated genius. 
It is a loſs to the public, that this truly virtuous dignitary had been ſo inſenſible 


eto all emotions of ſelf-love, as to have the firſt of Carolan's | compoſitions for 
8 bim entirely ſuppreſſed. 2 


But Carolan's Mule was not always employed in deifying the great, in praiſing 
beauty, or in heightening the mirth of che convivial hour; : ſometimes it was de- 
voted 
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voted to the ſervice of his God. He has frequently aſſiſted with his voice and his 
harp at the elevation of the Hoſt; and has compoſed ſeveral pieces of church- 
muſic, which are deemed excellent. Mr. O' Conor, in a letter to a friend, makes 
honourable mention of a piece of his ſacred muſic. © On Eaſter-day (ſays the 
amiable old man) I heard him play it at maſs. He called the piece GLORIA Ix 
EXCELs1s Dro, and he ſung that hymn in Iriſh verſes as he played. At the 
Lord's Prayer he ſtopped; and after the Prieſt ended it, he ſang again, and 
played a piece, which he denominated the RESsuRRECTION. His enthuſiaſm of 
devotion affected the whole congregation.” 
Univers entier à ſon Art.“ (I) 


* Le Genie du muſician ſoumet 


Charles Mac Cabe, the favourite friend and companion of our Bard, had ſome | 
humour, which he uſed frequently to exerciſe on Carolan, generally availing 
himſelf on ſuch occaſions of his blindneſs. Of this I will give one inſtance : Mac 
Cabe, after an abſence of ſome months from his friend, met him riding one day 
| near his own houſe attended by a boy; immediately winking at the boy, and to- 
_ tally altering his voice, he accoſted Carolan as a ſtranger. In the courſe of con- 
verſation, the diſſembler inſinuated, that he had come from Mac Cabe's neigh- 
bourhood; on which Carolan eagerly enquired did he know one Charles Mac 
| Cabe? I once knew him, replied Mac Cabe. How, once“ what do you mean by 
that, ſays Caloran. I mean, anſwered the Wag, that this day s'ennight I was at 
his funeral, and few there were more grieved than I was, for he was my moſt 
intimate friend. Carolan, ſhocked and moved by this melancholy news, burſt 
into a flood of tears: but ſoon recovering from this paroxyſm of grief, he be- 
gan to lament that there was no friend near him to commit to writing a few 

thoughts which had juſt entered his mind. Mac Cabe offered to be his Amanu- 
_ on which Carolan dictated the following quibbling Epitaph: 


(1) Rovssnav, ſous le mot genie. 
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IS truagh fin miſe, agus me atuirſeach andiagh mo chil, 
Air Liog mo charrad agus do mharbh fin raidre me ſhal, - 
Se fuair me agum, agus me folca na ndeor go hir - 
Caoil-leac dhaingean agus leaba dhun chre bhi cùng. 

Ni trean me a labhairt, agus ni mheaſaim gur ctis Naire, 
Is ean bocht ſcoite me 9 chaill me mochal Baire. 
N?I piant ni'l peanaid, nil galra chomh tromm chraite, 
I' head na ccarad no ſcaradh na ccompanach. 
Ni Cathaoir mur gach Cathaoir atd miſe ds chaoine 
Acht Cathaoir go maiſidhe, no Cathaoir na Rigbe 
Samhail mo Chathaoir ni raibb O Chathaoir na diachta 
O bu 2 mo Chathaoir, Cathaoir a faoibſe. (m) 


As ſoon as Carolan had finiſhed this impromptu, Mac Cabe aſſumed his proper 
yoice, and rallied the good-natured Bard, on his giving ſuch a ſincere proof of his 
affection for one whom he had ſo often made the butt of his wit. 


But the period was now approaching, at which Carolan's feelings were to re- 
ceive a violent ſhock. In the year 1733, the wife of his boſom was torn from 
him by the hand of Death. This melancholy event threw a gloom over his mind, 
which was never after entirely diſſipated. As ſoon as the tranſports of his grief 
were a little ſubſided, he compoſed the following Monody. For the benefit of 
the Engliſh reader, I ſhall here give, with the original, an elegant paraphraſe 
of this Monody by a young Lady, whoſe name I am enjoined to conceal :—with | 
the modeſty ever attendant on true merit, and with the ſweet timidity natural to 
her fex, ſhe ſhrinks from the public eye. 


(m) As the greater part of this Elegy is a play upon words, the ſpirit would evaporate in a tranſ- 
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DUAN MHARBHNA A MHN A, 


MAIRE NI-MHEIC-GUIDHIR LE TOIRDHEALBHACH 


 UA-CEARBHALLAIN SIOSANA. 


| (To the Iriſh Air of ConcovaR Mac CuseLy.) 


INNTLEACHT na Hereann, na Griige *ſna Rimha, 
Biodh uile a neinfheacht, a naen bheirtin rombamſa, 
Ghlacfuinn mur fheirin, tar an mhiidfin dona ſeoda, 
Maire on Eirne, as me bheith dha pogadh. 


*Sturſach tinn trethlag, me fein gach trath nina 
Sar maidin ageirghe, mar d'tg udim mo Nochar 
Dha bfhaghainn anos treda, Hach ſaibhreas dar ndſadh. 
Ni ghacfuinn do dheidhſe, aen bhean Is poſadh. | 


Flair me ſeal in Erinn, gohaerach, as go Sidhambail, 
Ag ul le gach trinfhear, bhi eſeachtach, ceolmhar, 
Fagbhadh na dhiidhſin, leam fein me go brinach, 

A ndeireadh mo ſhaeghail, gan mo chiile bheth beo agom. 


WM inntleacht mhaith aerach ni fhedaim a ciimbaach, 
M' intinn na dbłidhſin, is leir go bfhuil ſmiiteach, 

Go deimhin ni fhedaim do dbłidh bheith go ſiigach, 

A Mhaire na ceille, an ſa i' ſhaeghal bhi go clidteath. 
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ON THE DEATH OF 


MARY MAC GUI RE. 


TRANSLATED BY A LADY. 


WERE mine the choice of intelle&ual fame, 
Of ſpelful ſong, and eloquence divine, 
Painting's ſweet power, Philoſophy's pure flame, 


And Homer's lyre, and Offian's harp were mine; | 


The ſplendid arts of Erin, Greece, and Rome, . 
In Manx loſt, would loſe their wonted grace, 


All wou'd I give to ſnatch her from the tomb, 
Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 


Deſponding, ſick, exhauſted with my grief, 

Awhile the founts of ſorrow ceaſe to flow, 
In vain !—I reſt not—ſleep brings no relief ;— 
Cheerleſs, companionleſs, I wake to woe. 
Nor birth nor beauty ſhall again allure, 

Nor fortune win me to another Bride; 
Alone I'll wander, and alone endure, 

Till death reſtore me to my dear-one's fide. 


Once every thought, and every ſcene was gay, 
Friends, mirth and muſic all my hours employ'd— 


Now doom'd to mourn my laſt ſad years away, 
My life a ſolitude !-—my heart a void! 


CAROLAN's MON OD v 


Alas 
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Alas the change !—to change again no more! 
For every comfort is with Maxx fled: 
And ceaſeleſs anguiſh ſhall her loſs deplore, 
Till age and ſorrow join me with the dead. 1 9 


Adieu each gift of nature and of art, 

That erſt adorn'd me in life's early prime !— 

The cloudleſs temper, and the ſocial heart, 

Ihe ſoul cthereal and the flights ſublime ! 

Thy loſs, my Maxx, chac'd them from my breaſt ! 
Thy ſweetneſs cheers, thy judgment aids no more. 

The muſe deſerts an heart with grief oppreſt— 
And loſt is every joy that charm'd before. 


| Carolan did not continue long in this vale of ſorrow after the departure of his 
beloved wife. While on a viſit at the houſe of Mrs. Mac Dermot of Alderford, 
in the county of Roſcommon, he died in the month of March, 1738, in the 68th 
year of his age (n). He was interred in the pariſh church of Killronan, in the 

| N dioceſe 


(n) The manner of Carolan's death is related with ſeveral degrading circumſtances, in a liſe of him, 
which appeared in the Europ, Mag, for October, 1785, and the Hib. Mag. for November following, 
| and is aſcribed to the late Dr, GoLDsM1TH, though every way unworthy the pen of that elegant wri- 
ter. I lament. that I cannot give a place to a letter abounding in wit and humour, which I received 
from the anonymous friend ſo often mentioned in this memoir, on his reading the life of Carolan juft 
alluded to: however there is one paſſage in it which I cannot, in juſtice to my muſical readers, ſup- 
preſs. If the life of Carolan be a national acquiſition, a correct edition of all his compoſitions will 
much enhance the value of it. And if ever the public ſhould teſtify a deſire to be in poſſeſſion of ſo 
4 great a treaſure, you may, without heſitation, point out Mr. L. Hunt, of Boyle, in he "_ of | 
« Roſcommon, as a proper object of choice, and as the fitteſt perſon to give univerſal ſatisfaction in 
« this particular, At an early period of his life, this reſpectable charaQer and valuable member of 
« ſociety, gave ſpecimens of an uncommon tafte for muſic, which has been ever after his chief ſtudy to 


« cultivate under the beſt maſters, with all poſſible care and aſſiduity. A correct education, oy 
i | © gongenia 
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dioceſe of Ardagh; but“ not a ſtone tells where he lies: His grave, indeed, is 
ſtill known to his few ſurviving friends, and the neighbouring hinds; and his 
{kull is diſtinguiſhed from the other ſkulls which are ſcattered promiſcuouſly about 


the church-yard, by a perforation in the forehead, through which a ſmall piece 
of riband is drawn. 


Mr. O'Conor, when in the neighbourhood of Killronan laſt Summer, indulged 
himſelf in the melancholy pleaſure of viſiting the grave of his departed friend. 
I laſt Sunday (ſays he) paid a viſit to poor Carolan's grave at Killronan. It 
excited ſome melancholy feelings, and reminded me of my approaching diſſolu- 
tion, My feeble ſtate convincing me, that the thread of my life is between the 
ſheers (o). May I make the proper uſe of this merciful ſuſpenſion of the cut! 
And again in another letter In my penſive mood at Killronan, I ſtood 
over poor Carolan's grave, covered with an heap of ſtones ; and I found his ſkull 


in a nitch near the grave, perforated a little in the forehead, that it might be 
known by that mark.” 


Though Carolan died univerſally lamented, he would have died unſung, had 
not the humble muſe of Mac Cabe poured a few elegiac ſtrains over his cold re- 
remains. This faithful friend compoſed a ſhort Elegy on his death, which is 
evidently an effuſion of unfeigned grief. It is unadorned with meretricious orna- 
ments. It is the picture of a mind torn with anguiſh. Though this Elegy will 


afford little pleaſure to the faſtidious reader, it will gratify the reader of ſenſibili- 
ty to find it here. 


40 congenial turn of wiad, qualify him in an eminent it degree to ſound the depth of Carolan's in, 
06 20 diſcover his real beauties, his native vigour, and his nr excrllencies,” 


(o) Comes the blind fury with th! abhorred ſhears, 
And ſlits the thin ſpun life. 
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R INE 4 S Imazinte, ad dts nar 2 a 
Is mntin ſuaighte 6 chailleat mo chdl Balre; 
N' pian, nl peanaid, nil gol nos tromm chraite 
Ns eag na cearad, no ſcarradb na ccommpanaigh ; 
Mile agus ſeacht ccead bliadhain bhan, 
Hocht deag agus fiche, —an tiomlan, 
O theacht Chrigſta dhar ſaoradh ſian, 
Go Bas Thoirdhealbhaigh Ui Chearbhallain. 


It now remains to draw the character of Carolan. But this has been already done 
by Mr. O' Conor with his uſual elegance and energy; and I ſhall here preſent the 
picture as executed by his maſterly hand. It would be an unpardonable act of 
preſumption and temerity, to alter a feature in a portrait by a Lely or a Vandycke, 
a Rubens or a Reynolds.—< Very few have I ever known, who had a more vigor- 
pus mind, but a mind undiſciplined, through the defect or rather abſence of cultiva- 
tion. Abſolutely the Child of Nature, he was governed by the indulgences, 
and, at times, by the caprices of that mother. His imagination, ever on the 
wing, was eccentric in its poetic flights : yet, as far as that faculty can be em- 
ployed in the harmonic art, it was ſteady and collected. In the variety of his 
muſical numbers, he knew how to make a ſelection, and ſeldom was contented 
with mediocrity. So happy, ſo elevated was he, in ſome of his compoſitions, 
that he excited the wonder, and obtained the approbation, of a great Maſter, 
who never ſaw him; I mean Geminiani,—He outſtripped his predeceſſors in the 
three ſpecies of compoſition uſed among the Iriſh : but he never omitted giving 
due praiſe to ſeveral of his countrymen, who excelled before him in his art.— 
The Italian compoſitions he preferred to all others : Vivaldi charmed him, and 
N with 
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wich Corelli he was enraptured. He ſpoke elegantly in his maternal language, but 
had advanced in years before he learned Engliſh ; he delivered himſelf but indif- 
terently in that language, and yet he did not like to be corrected in his ſoleciſms. 
It need not be concealed, that he indulged in the uſe of ſpirituous liquors : tliis 
habit he thought, or pretended to think, added ſtrength to the flights of his ge- 
nius; but in juſtice it muſt be obſerved, that he was ſeldom ſurprized by intoxi- 
cation. Conſtitutionally pious, he never omitted daily prayer (p), and fondly 
imagined himſelf inſpired, when he compoſed ſome pieces of church muſic. 
This idea contributed to his devotion and thankſgivings ; and, in this reſpect, his 
enthuſiaſm was harmleſs, and perhaps uſeful. Gay by nature, and cheerful from 


habit, he was a pleaſing member of ſociety. And his talents and his morality 
procured him eſteem and friends every where.” 


Carolan had ſeven children by his wife; fix daughters and one ſon. His fon, 

who had ſtudied Muſic, went to London, where he taught the-Iriſh harp (q). 
But before his departure he publiſhed, by ſubſcription, (A. D. 1747) a collection 
of his father's Muſic, omitting, from mercenary motives, ſome of his beſt pieces. 
To this colleQion a ſhort preface is prefixed, in which much fulſome praiſe is la- 
viſhed on our Bard, and a parallel drawn between him and Horace. This collee- 


tion. was W in Dublin by John Lee, in the year 1780, but without the 
preface. | 


Before 1 cloſe this biographical ſketch, J will turn again to my friend's letter, 
and extract from it an account of Carolan's contemporaries, which he has en- 


riched with ſome 1 ingenious remarks on intellectual. illumination, at certain periods | 
of time. 


o trace the progreſs of the human underſtanding, and to obſerve how remark- 
« ably certain periods of time exceed others in illumination of intelle&, affords a 
* moſt pleaſing entertainment to thoſe who delight in philoſophical ſpeculations. 


(p) He was a Roman Catholic. | 
(q) On enquiry, 1 find chat he 9 his father's harp with him to London, —and alſo another 


man's wife. 
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* 'The age of Auguſtus ſeems to have been that, which was deſigned by Providence 
* to ſhew how far the powers of the human mind were capable of extending; 
* and the reign of Louis XIV. has convinced the world, that the ſun of ſcience 
* may reaſcend the firmament, when the Author of nature calls it forth; and 
* ſhine in its full meridian ſplendour, when he diſpells the gloom which obſcured 
e its luſtre. But it muſt be obſerved, that this intellectual illumination is much 
more univerſal than is generally attended to. Favourable circumſtances and 
* caſual advantages, often accelerate the progreſs of ſome, to the temple of Fame, 
** while others move but ſlowly, and muſt patiently wait to remove every obſtruc- 
* tion in their paſſage. An Addiſon, a Swift, and the other luminaries of the age in 
* which they flouriſhed, had an academical education; the firſt dawnings of their 
* genius prejudiced a diſcerning public in their favour; they obtained the pa- 
e tronage of the Great; and printing- preſſes were at all moments ready to ſpread 
5 reputations ſo ſuſceptible of an increaſe. Far different was the fate of Carolan. 
“His firſt entrance into the world was marked by poverty (r); that poverty, to- 
e gether with a total privation of ſight, with which he was ſtruck at an early age, 
* precluded many opportunities of improvement; the firſt dawnings of his ge- 
© nius were ſcarcely attended to; nay, the prejudices againſt a poor blind 
* harper, muſt be ſubdued and ſoftened only by thoſe ſuperior powers, which, late 
„ in life, he manifeſted, and which broke forth with ſuch forcible reſiſtance. 
The language too, which he made uſe of, was ſo unfaſhionable, that, among 
the Great, to ſpeak or ſtudy it, was deemed a mark of vulgarity.— Thus was 
« Carolan's merit, during his lifetime, confined within the narrow circle of his ac- 
„ quaintance z without the enlivening proſpect, or ſingle ray of hope, that his 
{© name, after his deceaſe, ſhould be held in veneration.” | 


« If ſome particular circumſtances, then, prevent our obſerving the great pro- 
« preſs of intellectual illumination, the ſame obſervation will equally apply to the 
c ella minores which generally accompany that illumination. Ir is not my deſire 
« to aſſign too high a nitch in the Temple of Fame to my favourite Bard; but 
ce from the ſpecimens he has exhibited, I preſume to give him the rank, which, 
« with the advantages of due cultivation, it is to be ſuppoſed he would have held, 
« rather than that which he really occupied. I ſay, therefore, that great lumina- 


(r) Here I am ſorry to be obliged to correct my Correſpondent : Carolan was never either a. 


fluent or indigent. 
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« ries never appear in the literary hemiſphere without their ſalellitet, at an hum- 
« ble diſtance, and in a much lower degree, to grace their train. James Whyte, 
« (natural ſon to the late Mr. Patrick Whyte of Ballymote) holds the fame rank 
« in the line of genius's, with reſpect to his contemporary Carolan, that the mi- 
« nor poets hold with regard to the ſuperior ones. Born with a rich vein of co- 
« mic humour (s), he poſſeſſed powers ſufficient to turn (if poſſible) things the 
„ moſt ferious, into downright ridicule ; but his talent never having received a 
proper direction, he abandoned himſelf to the luxuriancy of his imagination 
and the man of wit degenerated too often into the buffoon. Yet in that charac- 
& ter it was eaſily perceived, how much he was the child and favourite of Nature; 
and how fuſceptible of much better impreſſions he was, than thoſe which the 
„t jllegitimacy of his birth, and the want of a regular education, prevented 
him from having received. About twenty years ago, his memory was freſh in 
« the minds of many in the barony of Corran, in the county of Sligo. The ſtory 
< of a poor homely man (Cruighure bui O'Gallaghure) who was witneſs to the 
* many calamities of Ireland, after the battles of the Boyne and Aghrim, and 
« which Whyte (who has often heard him boaſt, with a great ſhare of vanity of 

„the wonders he had ſeen during the civil wars) has framed, is a maſter- piece of 
humour not to be equalled perhaps by a Farquhar or a Sheridan. His deſcrip- 
« tions of an entertainment, and couneil held at Temple-houſe in Connaught, 
* may be conſidered as the ne-plus-ultra of all the ſubjects that the wit of man 
has ever deviſed, to excite and continue the loudeſt peals of laughter. A Gen- 
*-tleman,. in whoſe hands the ſalt of real humour has never loſt an atom of its 

„original flavour, has often repeated it to me; never, I muſt confeſs, without. 

< leaving the ſtrongeſt defire upon my mind, that he would, for my entertain- 

ment, renew the comic ſcene, and hold again and again ſo faithful and true a 
mirror up to nature.—Þil. O*Feighny was another of the „ella minores, who 
“lived in the time of Carolan and Whyte.. He ſeemed to have a talent for Iriſh 
«* odes; but growing conſcious too ſoon. of whatever abilities he poſſeſſed, he 
<« ſometimes: ſtretched his ſtrings beyond their natural tone. Many other in 
* ſtances could be produced in ſupport of this: ; hypotheſis.??” 


(s) Mr. O'Conor, ſpeaking of White, in a letter to a friend; ſays, * He had a genius for comedy; 
and, had he been bred in the. ſchool of Moliere, would have been one of the moſt celebrated comic 
poets of the age. Have you heard his funeral. Elegy on the. death of Captain Boſwell ? No ridicule 
* a ſerious air, could be more happy.“ 


To 
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To thoſe ella minores, let me add a twinkling mur, that muſt hide its dimi. 
niſhed head“ when brought into competition with the luſtre of Carolan ; I mean 
O'Linin, of the county of Fermanagh, This gentleman, the contemporary (and 
I believe friend) of Carolan, has left a few poetical pieces in Iriſh, which ſeldom 


_ riſe to mediocrity, never above it. One of theſe I will inſert for its ſingularity ; 
it is indeed an unique. 


DAN D IAR MH AIX. 


ANG ELICAL Maid, do dbeigb ni ada me beo; 
Your virtues ſo rare, amheaduigheas maicid gach 16; 
Your excellent features, adheanamh ſolus accto ;. 

Has pow'r to raiſe from groves aniomad gan ghs.. 
GRANT me relief, a Ridguin as macanta cdi; 
Your beautiful cheeks, ar li. an chorcair accdil, 

Your bright ivory teeth, ſdo phiob ar an Lile rug birr,, 
Have conquered indeed, na meelte duins. cunn bais ; 
NrzIGup' RING ſtreams, go meadaigheann tuilte mo dhear ; 15 
And the very earth! ſhake, le trom oſna broin; 

My. heart it will break, /i feidir fhurtaght go deoigh.. 
And if you for fake me, as trelag miſe do dheoigh ; 
EARLY and late, ſu miadughadh atuirfi bbiim : 
O! ſtill curſing my fate, o gherghuin dairte dol triom ;, 


1: cannot ſuſtain my pain, .amur bhfurtaighir gan ſgith.. 
Andifyou my death occaſion, as ora bhias ioc: 

8 IN CE it is my fate, Hgurab eigin tuitim le erddb; 35 
I fear that my death will ſtain, dot beiſte go brath : 
But if you vouchſafe to heal me o bhiar gaetbe biis,. 
You will merit great fame, /as liaighe huſa tar chach.. 


Who this © Angelical Maid” was, I have in vain enquired ; nor do 1 think. 
my Readers will be very ſolicitous to know. REN 


I . TS i 3 MY OS 
Before my Correſpondent diſmiſſes Carolan, he takes an. opportunity of cor- 


reaing an error in Dr. Campbell's little memoir of him (t). “It is ſome- 
<* what remarkable (ſays he) that the learned Dr. Campbell ſhould, upon mere 
„ hearſay, aſſert that the ode of TlacHarna MHAIGHE-EO was the compo- 
* fition of Carolan. If, hereafter, his excellent work ſhould go through a 
* ſecond edition, it is to he hoped he will, like a true philoſopher, acknowledge 
e his error, and retract the above aſſertion. TIACGHARNA MRHAICHE-EO had 
c its exiſtence perhaps long before Carolan was born. It was compoſed 
* by a poor dependent of a former Lord Mayo, whom he had taken, from 
e motives of benevolence, under his roof and protection; and whom the fear 
of continuing in his Lordſhip's diſgrace, after having incurred his diſplea- 
** {ure, incited to give birth to one of the fineſt productions, for ſentiment and 
harmony, that ever did honour to any country. We have no other memorial 
* of that compoſer's genius. Perhaps he was not conſcious of the powers he poſ- 
* ſefled; or, like many other eminent men, having attained the object of his 
« wiſhes, and ſeeing himſelf in the enjoyment of competence and eaſe, he grew 
< careleſs about fame, and negleQed all the means of perpetuating his memory. 
Certain it is, that the TracHarna MHaicHe-Eo, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
a the firſt ſketches of it, were planned in the houſe of a reſpeQable gentleman of 
< the name of Finn, near Boyle, who ſerved in the late wars of Ireland in the com- 
% miſſion of a captain; and who propoſed an attempt of this nature as the moſt _ 
* effectual means of reconciliation with his offended patron. It is one of thoſe 
«© compoſitions that pleaſe all men, of whatever age or condition; and was for 
< the firſt time, played in Lord Mayo's hall, on Chriſtmas eve, where our penitent 
© Bard had concealed himſelf after nightfal, from an apprehenſion, that the moſt 
„ humble advances would not ſoften his Lordſhip's reſentment. He conjured 
* him by the birth of the Prince of Peace, to grant him forgiveneſs, in a ſtrain of 
e the fineſt and moſt natural pathos (which he accompanied with his harp) that 
© ever diſtilled from the pen of man. To enumerate the many beauties of this 
“ excellent production, is to enumerate the words; and to form a true idea of 
the muſic of it, is to hear it handled by the beſt and ableſt performers. This 
e anecdote I had from a deſcendant of one of the family already alluded to; and 


(t) See Phil. Surv. of South of Irel, Lett. 44. 3 
| | I cc 1 have 


4 have entered into ſo minute a detail "Wy my reſpe& to Dr. Campbell, as 


ehe ſhould be contradicted only on the ſtrongeſt * and from the beſt 
* authority.“ 


The flattering manner in which my Correſpondent has mentioned the Tiac- 
HarNa MHAIGHE-Eo, muſt undoubtedly have awakened the Reader's literary 
curioſity. But, were his curioſity to look round for gratification, it would pro- 
bably be diſappointed ; for this Ode (which, on the indiſputable authority of 
Mr. O'Conor, I can aſſert, was compoſed by David Murphy, a retainer of the 
Mayo-tamuly) has never yet, I believe, met the public eye. I will therefore 


_ tranſcribe it here (u); and ſubjoin ; a verſion, by the elegant tranſlator of Caro- 


lan's Monody. 


TIAGHARNA MHAIGHE-EO, 


TRANSLATED BY-4A LADS 


IN 8 PIRIN G ſount of FI wine . 
Once more I ſee thee flow: 
Help me to raiſe the lay divine 
Propitiate thy Mayo. 


(u) Having vainly ſought (fince I wrote the above) for a genuine copy of this Ode in the origi- 
nal, I will give none. I have two mutilated and incorrect copies of it, but I will not obtrude either 
on the Public; they muſt be content, at preſent, to poſſeſs the tranſlation. Thc air was the com- 
poſition of Thady Keenan, with whom Mr, O'Conor was acquainted, 
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Mayo, whoſe valour ſweeps the field, 
And ſwells the trump of Fame; 

May Heav'n's high pow'r the champion ſhield ! 
And deathleſs be his name 


Of Glory's ſons, thou glorious heir, 
Thou branch of Honor's root ! 

Deſert me not, but bend thine ear, 
Propitious to my ſuit. 


O! bid thy exil'd Bard return, 
| Too long from ſafety fled ; 
No more in abſence let him mourn, 
Till earth ſhall hide his head! 


Shield of defence, and princely ſway! 
May He, who rules the ſky, 

Prolong on earth thy glorious day, 
And every good ſupply » | 


O Judith fair! Suſanna ſweet! (v) 
Mild eye, and bounteous hand! 
With Pity's prayer the Lion (w) meet, 
With Beauty's power command! 


((v) Children of Lord Mayo, ; | 
(w) The epithet of © Coeur de Lion” was beſtowed on Richard I. of England, by the poets of 
his age. Vide Pexcv's Eſſay on Anc. Eng. Min. p. zo. — Mr. GRA x, in his ode of The Bard, beſtows 
the epithet of © lyon- portꝰ on Queen Elizabeth; an epithet to which, if Speed and Hentzner are to be 
credired, her Majeſty had ſome claim, Vide SyzeÞ's Chron. and HenTzNe r's Travels, p. 49, Straw- 
y-Hill Ed. 3 
5 John, 
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John, Bridget, and Eliza (x), come, 
With locks of flowing gold; 

O! may your charms for ever bloom, 
Each captive heart to hold! 


O interpoſe your gentle pray'r ! 
To pity bend your Sire! 

And ſtill may Heaven's preventing care 
Outſtrip your heart's deſire 


Maria (y), fair and noble Dame, 
Whom power and beauty arms: 
O! by thy ſpouſe's laurel'd fame! 
By thy own matchleſs charms! 


O Goddeſs ! to my ſuit attend! 
O grant my ſole defire! 

Thy own relenting grace extend, 
And calm thy Lion's ire ! 


O ! bid the clouds of abſence ceaſe 

To chill thy hapleſs Bard! 

O! by this ſeaſon (z), vow'd to peace, 
Be now my peace reſtor'd ! 


(x) Children, alfo, of Lord Mayo, (y) Lady Mayo. 


O 


(2) Chriſtmas. 


105 


Of 


Of Britain, as of Erin, thou 
The champion and the pride 
O!]! may the ſtroke that lays thee low, 
Extend me near thy ſide, 


Thy death his days would ts cloſe, 
Who lives but in thy grace, 
And ne'er on earth can taſte repoſe 

Till thou ſhalt ſeal his peace! 


Having thus deſultorily detailed the Life of CAROLAN, and ſtripped his brow of 
the laurel which was due to the author of the foregoing Ode, I will here take 


my leave of him, committing him to the protection of a kind, an 1 indulgent, 
and a generous Public, 
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THREE BRASS TRUMPET S, 


FOUND NEAR CORK: 


WITH REMARKS THEREON. 


0 


ADVERTISEMEN I. 


HAD J ſeen the Vetuſta Monumenta before I drew up my account of the 
M cal Hſtruments of the Iriſl „the Trumpets, which are the ſubject of the Fol. 


lowing M emoir, ſhould have been noticed under their proper head. 
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THREE BRASS TRUMPETS, &. 


| BOUT thirty years ſince, the Trumpets delineated above, were found in a 
| 4 bog between Cork and Mallow. They were bought by a brazier in Cork, 

who was juſt going to melt them down, when they were reſcued from his hands by 
the Rev. Mr. Somerville of Caſtlchaven. Being afterwards expoſed to ſale, they 
were purchaſed by the Rev. Mr. Archdall, for Dr. Pococke, Biſhop of Meath, 
to whom he was then chaplain. On the Biſhop's deceaſe, his valuable collection 


of curioſities was ſold by auction in London. The trumpets fortunately getting 


into 
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into the poſſeſſion of the Antiquarian Society of London, engravings of them ap- 

peared in the VETusra MonumenTAz a work which was conducted by that 


Icarned body. The engravings were illuſtrated with the following obſervations : 


“ Fig. I. II. III. Three braſs trumpets, found (with ten or a dozen more) 
in a bog between Cork and Mallow, in the kingdom of Ireland. They are 
** imagined to be fome of thoſe inſtruments, which the Northern nations made 
** uſe oi in battle.“ * zxaniſyas 5* 740m [Galli] Nieper Y BagCapincs. Iugur ior yap 
„rar zie, Y Mp R\aucty nov Tporcyy Y TOMpuuits rap vinzrov. Diodor, Sic. V. 39.” 
They have among/t them (ſays our Author, ſpeaking of the Gauls) #rumpets, 
peculiar, as well to themſelves, as to ather nations : theſe, by inflation, emit an hoarſe 
found, well ſuited to the din of battle. «© Ta 6; A α 6 260p37 avrfs », Soove®» Himaurit 
e Toy Keator J dvapifuy Ty wiv Yar tr T9 Toy P e T e- 
oo als . E 18 18 vr Spalon: :J's ef paar Rei TYMLLAUTYY X, TOI2UTHY ou:G ut yereoJo: Aον, 
Ki dor "Te: wavy e g ðο 8 res Jur. HAAL 8 15 apοαNαεν,mus Toes avris Plas 285 


ald Joxtir wpoico)al qwrrr. Polyb, lib. Il. And the parade and tumult of the army of 
the Celts, terrijied the Romans. For there was among /t them an inſinite number of 
horns and trumpets, which, with the ſhouts of the whole army in concert, made a 
clamour fo terrible and ſo loud, that every ſurrounding echo was awakened, and all 
the adjacent country ſeemed to join in the horrible din.“ Add Liv. v. 37. fin. 
and 39. Euſtath. ad Homer. IL IAD. E. 219. Smith's HIS Tr. or Cor, v. 2. 
p. 404, 405. Molineux's Append. to Boat's Nar. HisT. or IRELanD, 
v p · 197.“ 


„Of theſe, fig. III. conſiſts of one entire piece of fine braſs, (a) cloſed at the ſmall 
0 end, near which it has a large oval hole, for ſounding, in the manner of the 
German Flute at this day. The two rings were probably deſigned to receive a 
_ < ſtring, by which it was to be carried or ſupported. Fig. I. and II. are of a 
« different conſtruction; they conſiſt, of two pieces, viz. a curve pipe, and a 
4e ſmall ſtrait tube, fitted exactly to enter into the ſmall end of it. Theſe were 


(a) It appears from the many military and other inſtruments found in different parts of this kingdom, 
that braſs was a metal in early and frequent uſe amongſt the Irith, 


&c not 
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ee not ſounded as the former, but ſrom the end, in the manner of a common 
<« trumpet. The mouth. piece to both ſeems wanting. (b)“ 


“More of this ſort were found ſome years ago, near Carrickfergus, in the 
north of Ireland: two of which were brought into England, and are 7 
* the ſame which are now repoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum.” 


Colonel Vallancey having conſulted Dr. Burney reſpe? ing theſe trumpets, the 
Doctor and he concurred in opinion, that fig. I. II. might have been a kind of 
muſical trumpet. But the drawing does not ſhew the inſtrument complete; there 
was certainly another joint. One Mr. Rawle, a curious gentleman, of London, 
poſſeſſes a trumpet very much reſembling the one in queſtion, but with two 
joints, and a perfect mouth-piece. This trumpet was found in England. 


Fig. III. is the Stoc or Stuic of the Iriſh, deſcribed in the foregoing Hisr. Mem. 
oF THE IRISH BARDs, pag. 83,—and in CoLLECT. vs ReBus His. No. 13. p. 46. 


(b) Dr. Smith, ſpeaking of theſe trumpets, ſays, « They undoubtedly belonged to the Danes, from 
ii their being found in one of their intrenchments.” Hin. of Cork, v. 11. p. 435: 
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I DID not learn, till this ſheet was prepared for the preſs, that a deſcription 


and delineation of the trumpet mentioned above, as being in the poſſeſſion of 


Mr. Rawle, (military accoutrement-maker in the Strand, London) has been 
given to the Public by the ingenious Mr. Groſe, in his very curious TREATISE ON 
ANCIENT ARMOUR. (See Plate 13, and Deſcrip.)—l will here quote his words :— 


= Roman Lituus, or military trumpet, ſuch as is mentioned by Horace in his 


„ firſt Ode. It was found in digging a well, near Battle, in Suſſex, and was 


< then filled with ſmall ſhells. It is of caſt braſs, and bears the ſame proportion 


<« to the cuiraſs as delineated in the plate.—lIt is now the property of Mr. Rawle. 


« A ſimilar trumpet is engraved in Montfaugon's Roman Antiquities.*———This 
_ quotation ſerves to explain the uſe of our trumpets, and the drawing which it is 
intended to illuſtrate, evinces their mutilation. 
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ON THE 3, 


CONSTRUCTION AND CAPABILITY 


THE IKISH HARP 
IN 1TS PRISTINE. AND PRESENT STATE. 


Br WILLIAM BEAUFORD, A. M. 
SOCIET, ANTIQ, HIB, soc. 


IN A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR. 
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ADVERT ESEMENT. 


Mr. BeaurorD did not confine his enquiries to the Iriſh Harp ; he extended 


| them to the Theban Harp, which appears in the 1/8 vol. of Dr. BuRNEx's Hiſt. of 


Muſic. On this he a in a former letter, © Nor do I make any account of the 


« Theban Harp, as given by BRUCE ; for, if the drawing be correct, Aring- on ſuch 

60 principles cannot bear the leaſt muſh cal relation to each other, or produce ſounds i in any 

« muſical ſyſtem whatever. But 1am informed that the whole i is a fiction of the Au- 
or; for that no ſuch painting of a Harp either does, or ever did exiſt in Egypt ; 
indeed the figures of all the Greek Harps are widely different from it, and we may 


40 reaſonably ſuppoſe, if the ancient Egyptians had fuch an inſtrument, the Greeks 
* would certainly have adopted it.”'—Mr. BEAUFORD was rightly informed : Mr. 


| Bavcr's Harp, (as <well as the reſt of his boaſted collection of Towne; ) was the 


offpring of his warm 3 
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IN A LETTER TO THE AVTRHOM 


DEAR SIR, 


' CANNOT but think the Clar/ach or Iriſh Harp, one of the moſt ancient 
muſical inſtruments we have amongſt us, and had perhaps its origin in re- 


mote periods of antiquity : but from whence the ancient inhabitants of this iſland 
received it, is entirely problematic. There is indeed ſome probability that it is 


indigenous, and from the moſt early periods, in common among the Iriſh, Britons, 
Gauls,. ancient Germans, and all the Celtic nations. Some of the Welſh writers 
afſert, that the Welſh Harp is of Iriſh origin ; but Mr. Pennant is inclined to 
think, if it is not of Britiſh, they had it from the Romans. 


What was the ſtate of the Harp, on its introduction into Ireland and Britain, 


cannot be determined; and it would be equally ineffectual, to endeavour to trace 


its progreſs through the ſeveral Celtic nations. The Erſe aſſert that their Harp, 
originally, contained four ſtrings ; and from Mr, Pennant's Tous IN NoRTH 
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Wars, the old Welſh harp appears to have contained nine ſtrings. The oldeſt 
Iriſh Harp, come down to us, is probably that in Trinity College, called the 
Harp of Brien Boiromh: this contains twenty-eight ſtrings ; and from the ac- 
count Cambrenſis gives of the Iriſh Muſic in his time, twenty-eight were then 
the number of the ſtrings of the Harp, which in ſubſequent periods were in- 
creaſed to thirty-three, During the latter ages, the Iriſh, according to Brompton, 
in the reign of Henry II. had two kinds of Harps ; “ Hibernici in duobus muſici 
generis inſtrumentis, quamvis præcipitem et velocem, ſuavem tamen et jucun- 
dam,” the one greatly bold and quick, the other ſoft and pleaſing ; theſe were 
moſt probably the ſmall and large Harp, called by the natives Croith and Conar 
Crith. The word Croith, or Crith, ſignifies to tremble and ſhake, as the ſtrings 
of this inſtrument. The Croith, ſometimes erroneouſly written Cruit, (which 
ſignifies a Fiddle) was the ſmall Harp, ſuch as that of Boiromh's, and ſtrung with 
ſingle chords; it was principally uſed by Ladies, by Biſhops, Abbots, and 
other Ecclefiaſtics, who ſung their hymns and ſongs to it. © Hine accidit, ut 
Epiſcopi et Abbates et Sancti in Hibernia viri, Cytharas circumferre et in eis mo- 
dulando pie delectari conſueverint“ (a). Ihe Connair Crith or Ceannairc Croith, 
that is, the Harp of ſedition, was the large Harp uſed by the Bards and Harpers 
in the public aſſemblies, &c. This, during the later periods, was ſtrung with 
double chords; but at what period theſe double chords were firſt introduced, is 
uncertain; probably by Camus O Carrol, of whom Joh. Clynn ſays, © Camum 
« O'Carville, famoſum fuiſſe tympaniſtam et cythariſtam, in arte ſui phænicem, 
« ei pollens prærogativa et virtute cum aliis tympaniſtis, diſcipulis ejus, cir- 
citer viginti; qui etſi non fuerit artis chordalis primus inventor, omnium 
tamen prædeceſſorum et præcedentium ipſe ac contemporaneorum Corrector 
Doctor et Director extitit.” Now I am not certain whether Chordalis refers to 
the chords of the harp or the chords in harmony: if the former, O'Carrol was 
probably the firſt who introduced double ſtrings in the Harp ; but if the latter, 
it is a proof that the old Iriſh underſtood counterpoint ; and O'Carrol was the 
laſt of the improvers of Hibernian Muſic. For Lynch ſays (b), Stanihurſt does 
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not ſpeak ſo warmly of Iriſh Muſic as Cambrenſis, becauſe our Kings, in the 


time of the latter, preſerved their power and ſplendour, which they had loſt in 
the age of Stanihurſt ; and Muſic attended their fate. 


As the ſcience of Muſic advanced among the European nations, the Ilarp 


changed its form. Its original figure was, moſt probably, like the Harp of the 
Phrygians, a right. angled plain triangle; but as this form was not capable of re- 
ceiving, with convenience, a number of ſtrings, it was found more proper to alter 


the right angle to an oblique one, and to give a curvature to the arm. The Iriſh 


Bards in particular ſeem, from experience derived from practice, to have diſco- 
vered the true muſical figure of the Harp, a form which will, on examination, be 
found to have been conſtrued on true harmonic principles, and to bear the 
ſtricteſt mathematical and philoſophic ſcrutiny ; as I ſhall endeavour to demon- 
ſtrate in the following pages. But not having an opportunity of examining a 
number of theſe inſtruments, have taken that in Trinity College, called Brien 
Boiromh's s Harp, as the model of the Iriſh 8 in general. 


Under this conſideration, let the triangle ABC (Fig I.) repreſent the ſection 
of the Harp. AB the axis of the arm, which divide into 4 equal parts AF, 


EI, IF, and FB, according to the ancient diviſion of the Chromatic Scale of 


the Greeks. Theſe people, and I believe moſt of the ancients, except the Phry. 
| glans, who conſidered the 5th, made the 4th, and not the octave, the fundamen- 
tal of their muſical ſcale; wherefore, if A B repreſents a monochord, AI will 
be a 4th, and AE, EI, IF, and FB, each minor zus; and AB *zth or Þ$th, 
by a quarter tone. By this diviſion, however, none of the chords are perfect, 


according to the preſent Diatonic ſyſtem. In aſcending, the 3d wants nearly 5, of. 


a tone in being a 3d, and the 5th about e of being a perfect 5th, and the 7th is 
too low by „: yet theſe diſſonants are agreeable to the natural cadence of the 
human voice, and what it frequently falls into, when unaſſiſted by art. The Mu- 
ſic therefore performed by ſuch a ſyſtem mult have been of a wild and irregular 
nature, and greatly different from the modern ; but much reſembling ſome of 
the vocal airs, at preſent ſung in the Highlands of Scotland, and in ſeveral parts 
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of Ireland : a ſpecies of muſic that appears to have been univerſal throughout Eu- 
rope during the early and middle ages, and on which the Greeks conſtructed 
their triangular Harps of 2, 4, 5, and 6 ſtrings. But the old Iriſh Bards ſeem to 
have improved upon this ſyſtem; for, by making the plane of their Harp an 
oblique-angled Triangle, they fell into the true proportion of their ſtrings, that 1s, 
as the diameter of a Circle to its Circumference. For the learned Dr. Young, in 
his accurate ENQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPAL PHANOMENA OF SOUNDS AND 
Musical. STRINGS, has proved, that the latitude of the pulſe of any muſical | 
ſtring, the inflecting and tending forces being given, will be in direct pro- 
portion to the length of the ſtring ; and the greater ſpace the middle point of 
ſuch a ſtring vibrates, will be in direct ratio to the radius of a Circle, whoſe cir- 
cumference is equal to the latitude of the pulſe ; whence we may reaſonably in- 
fer, that if a ſyſtem of ſtrings be fo tended, that their reſpective lengths are to 
to each on the axis of ſuſpenſion, as the radius of a Circle to its circumference, 
they will be diſpoſed in the beſt manner poſſible; and which the old Bards, 
though perhaps unknown to themſelves, hit upon. | 


Wherefore, make BC to W as the Circumference of a Circle to its 
Diameter, or as 22 to 7, we ſhall have BC for the longeſt ſtring of the 
Harp of twenty-eight ſtrings, the length of whoſe arm is AB. In E |] to 
BC draw EG, which will be equal to 8 or . double acute octave to 
BC, by ſim: As; and for the ſame reaſon 14 which will be the a— 
cute octave to BC, and grave to EG. But it is evident, that this poſition of the 
ſtrings would be inconvenient; for, to complete the ſyſtem, there ought to be as 
many ſtrings between EI as between I and B, in conſequence of which, thoſe 
would be too much crowded, or theſe too far aſunder; it would be much better 
the diſtances were equal : diſc therefore EB in O, and from it draw OD || to 
BC, and thereon ſet Du Ad c, then will GD=DC, and the points E, n, B, 
of the z ſtrings ſounding oftaves to each other, and their intermediate ſtrings, 
be in a Curve. In order to determine the ſpecies of this Curve, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that writers on ſounds have demonſtrated, that the parts of ſound- 
ing bodies, vibrate according to the laws of a Cycloidal pendulum (d); whence 
we may preſume, it a ſyſtem of ſtrings be ſo diſpoſed, that their lengths and re- 
ſpeQive diſtances have ſome relation to the vibrating motion of their ſonorous 


(d) HeLSHam, p. 270. 


parts, 
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parts, they will be ranged to the beſt advantage. That this curve, E, t, n, 2, B, 
is a Cycloid, may be proved as follows :—By the property of ſimilar circles, as 
IB: BC::FB : nD, and as FB: nD:: OF (AO): EG. Alfo by ſim: as, as 


AB: BC:: AO: OD, but AO, rs making AB=a, BC=b, we ſhall 


| 6a: 5b BC — 
have at 4: b:: * : ==OD, but nD=--=—, therefore OD—nD=2= = 1 0m. 


. | 5 8 3 
Now IB = =, whence by the circle, as 7: 22:: : F 
T 
E a wn hn —=ijr=tz, the ordinate of a Cycloid, the diameter of whoſe 


generating Circle is On, and baſe EB : whence by the cycloid (e) s e xs x AP 
460137 AB 1 
577 * a and whoſe points of retrogreſſion will be i in t and z. Whence the 


Curve AEt, n, z, B, will be the Curvature of the arm, for two octaves. But if 
another octave be required deſcending in the ſcale, the line AB muſt be continued 
to M, making BM=EB, and AC continued to L; then through M || BC draw 


LP=2BC and LP will be the grave octave to BC, and PM will be the diameter 


of a Circle, by which the ſemicycloid ByPM will be generated, whence the Curve 
of the arm, according to this proceſs, will conſiſt of a ſeries of Cycloids recur- 
vating on the contrary ſides of the axis, and whoſe baſes will be equal to the dil- 
tance of the double octaves, and the diameters of the generating Circles as theſe 
double octaves, for PMS] On Ade. Whence the curve A,d, E, t, n, 2, B, y, L, 
will reſemble the curve of the arm of the Theban Harp, as given by Bruce; 
but if the figure of ſuch a Harp doth really exiſt in Egypt, it points out to us 
the endeavours the ancient Egyptians made, though ineffectual, to diſcover the 


truth. For no ſyſtem of muſical ſtrings, whoſe diameters are equal, can be 


tended on the aforeſaid curve. The truth is, the real Curve of the arm, will not 
conſiſt of a number of cycloids, recurvating on contrary ſides of the axis, but a 
Cycloidal curve, formed by a ſeries of Epicycloids, whoſe Baſes will be the convex 


peripheries of Circles, whoſe ſemiciameters will be equal to the radii of Circles 


whoſe circumferences are repreſented by the length of the reſpective ſtrings from 
the axis of the Arm. Or, in other words, the Curve will be Cycloidal, formed by 
a ſeries of Epicycloids, whoſe Baſes will be as the convex circumferences of 
Circles equal to the latitude of the pulſe of cach ſtring, and the Diameters of the 


te) Hanne! Lexicon, vol. 3. 
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generating Circles, as the lengtlis of Pendulums vibrating through thoſe latitudes ; 
as I ſhall more fully explain hereafter. I have hitherto conſidered the Diameters 


of all the ſtrings equal; and though this was not the caſe in the Welſh Harp, nor 
perhaps in the Irifh, yet it is the only method of inveſtigating the true power of 


muſical Strings, when formed in a ſyſtem. If the ancient Iriſh encreaſed the dia- 
meters of the ſtrings of the Harp, according to their tones, the twenty-eight ſtrings 


contained 4 octaves in the ſpace EB, a compaſs nearly equal to our Harpſichords; 
but if they had not this method, their Harp of twenty-eight ſtrings, contained only 
2 octaves and a b zd above, and that of thirty-three ſtrings, 2 octaves and a 5th above. 


Whence we may conclude, that either the ancient Iriſh Muſic was performed in 


natural keys, without Semitones, attended with Accompaniments, or they had in it 
all the ſemitones, and conſequently performed in various keys, without harmony, 
An examination of the modern Iriſh harp, of thirty-three ſtrings, reſpecting the 
Jones, would perhaps decifively determine this. For if the Semitones are found 
at preſent in the thirty-three ſtrings, the twenty-eight had them; but if they are not 
found in the former, neither were they contained in the latter. However, let this be 
as it may, we find from the above proceſs, that every octave is formed of two Ge- 
nera, and every double octave of a new Syſtem, agreeable to the doctrine of the 
ancients. A circumſtance which the Greeks ſo well underſtood, that they gave 


the tones of the ſecond octave different names from thoſe of the firſt, For as, 
by the diviſion of the ancient Chromatic ſcale, the octave is conſtituted of two 


fundamentals, each containing a 4th; theſe 4ths will each deſcribe a curve 
ſimilar to EnB, by a generant ſimilar to On, whence the generant of the octave 
will be double the fundamental, as PM is double On, and the generants in a 
ſeries of octaves will be in geometrical progreſſion to the firſt fundamental, as 
1, 2, 4, 8, &c. Whence we are led to the ſolution of the tollowing Problems : 


Pros. I. Having the Length of the Arm of the Triſh Harp, to find the Length „ | 


the longeſt String. 


We have ſeen that, according to the triangular form of the Harp, the longeſt 
ſtring will be to half the length of the arm, as the Diameter to the circumference 
of a Circle; let this proportion be as r: s, and the length of the axis of the arm 


- Pros. II. 
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Pros, II. Having the Longeſt String, and Number of Strings, to find the Cur- 
vature of the Arm. 


It is evident, from the above proceſs and conſtruction, that 1 muſt contain a 
certain number of octaves complete, as, 1, 2, 3, or 4. Examine therefore the 
number of ſtrings, and ſee how many octaves they contain, counted either as tones 


or ſemitones. Thus, ſuppoſe thirty-three ſtrings, which, if we count only by tones, 
will contain 4 octaves and a 5th above; theſe 4 octaves will contain twenty. nine 


ſtrings, which muſt occupy the ſpace EB (Fig. II.) anſwering to EB (Fig. I.) 
which biſect in O and draw nD as before (in Fig. I.) which will repreſent the 
15th ſtring or double octave to BC (in Fig. I.) from which proceed fo find the 


diameter of its generant On (Fig. II.) as before, Then, in order to conſtruct 


the curve, through the biſeCting point k, of the line EB in O, draw AM (anſwer- 
ing to AZ in Fig. I.) and continue the longeſt ſtring to M; alſo from the points 
C, O, D, E, of the ſeveral oQtaves, draw the lines CG, OH, DK, and EP || to 


BM, and thereon ſet ET, DS, On, CR and BQ, the diameters of their reſpec- 


tive generants ; likewiſe, on the other ſide of the axis, ſet off the radii of the la- 
titude of each ſtring, that is, Ba=BF, Ce=BC, Of=BL and Dg===, and from 
thence draw the lines, aN=aQ, ez=eR, fy n, and gE=gS, being reſpectively 
the ſums of the Diameters of their generating Circles, and the Radii of Circles 


whoſe circumferences are equal to the length of the ſtrings from the axis of the 
arm, and are the Diameters of the Vertixes of Epicycloids, the Radii of whole 


baſes are equal to the ſemidiameters of circles which have for their circumfe- 


rences the lengths of the reſpective ſtrings, and the generating circles propor- 
tionate to the octaves, as before: which Epicycloids will have for their Volutas, 


ſimilar Epicycloids, the radii of whoſe baſes will be equal to the radii of the lati- 
tude of the pulſes of each, and the diameters of whoſe generating Circles, will be 
equal to the lengths of pendulums, vibrating through thoſe latitudes. But, as the 
diameters of all the generants are greater than the radii of their reſpective baſes, 


the vertixes of their Epicycloids will be negative, that is, will fall on the contrary 


fide of the quadrant to the axis of the arm; wherefore the points N, y, 2, E, will 
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be the points where the arcs of the epicycloids NmB, zmC, ylO, and EsD, cut 


the axis EB, Wherefore, if through a ſyſtem of ſtrings, neceſſary to complete 


the above 4 octaves, Epicycloids be drawn by this method, their vertixes, in re- 
ſpect to the axis EB, will be all in the Cycloidal curve Es Im 50 1 But at E, 
the radius of the baſe being — and the diameter of the generant — — the Epicy- 
cloids forming the curve Ex, where the remaining ſtrings are placed, will lye 
on the contrary ſide of the axis. Wherefore the entire Curve of the arm for 


thirty-three ſtrings, or 4 octaves and a 5th, will be x ESU mp B. But if EB 


contains only 2 octaves, the curvature will be ſomewhat leſs, as EB, and if 
only one octave, the curve will vaniſh, and the arm become a right line. 


By theſe Epicycloids we ſee the reaſon of the generation of muſical ſounds; 


for any ſtring, being ſtruck, generates its 12th or 5th above the octave; thus the 


tone generated by C, muſt be produced by a ſtring on a correſpondent part of an 
Epicycloid to p, but not one will anſwer, except that drawn from I, which an- 
ſwers to the 5th above O, or the 12th to C. In the ſame manner Dl will be ge- 


nerated by F, as ſound cannot generate downwards, but conſtantly aſcends in 
the ſcale. 


Pros. III. Having the Curvature of the Arm, and Number of Arings, to find their 
- Lengths. 


The length of the ſtrings from the axis of the arm may be found by ſim: as, 
for as AB: BC (Fig. I.) : : AO : OD, &c. but theſe ſo found will be too long, 
by the cycloidal ordinates Cp, Om, Dl, &c. (Fig. II.) To find which let Om be 
the diameter of the greateſt circle contained in the cycloidal ſpace EOmB ; then, 
by the nature of cycloids, Cp, Dl, &c. will be the chords to a circle of which Om 


is the Cmerery or the chord to half the circle, taken in parts of the baſe OB, 
thus if BC be = „CP will be = to the chord of à of the circle Om. Wherefore if 


n repreſents the carts of on from B, or EO from E, and p equal to the circumfer- 
ence of Om, we ſhall have - for the quantity of any ordinate, and putting a=AB 


3na 


| 8as— znas — 5 
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But p may be thus found: Let AB (Fig. III.) be the ſum of the diameters of 
the greateſt generant Circle AD and DBS BC the Radius of the greateſt baſe of 
a ſeries of Epicycloids generated by a ſyſtem of ſtrings. Aa the radius of the 
generant, the Z ACB=to the Comp: of the 4 which the longeſt ſtring makes 
with the axis of the arm to 180%, Then per Trig. as AB: s. C:: BC: s. Z A. 
and ny the right-angled triangle Aab, are given the angles and baſe Aa, to find. 
ab; as s. b: Aa::84A : ab, which taken from ad=Aa, gives bd, the greateſt | 


Orell of the cycloidal curve E s | m p B (Fig. II.) = Om S to the diameter of 
a Circle whoſe circumference is repreſented by p. 


Pros. IV. Having the Length of the Strings, to find their Diameters. 


The diameters of muſical ſtrings are, to each other, as the tones which they 
produce, provided their lengths and tenſion are the ſame ; let this proportion be 
as p to q, and the lengths of the ſtrings as a to b, we have * for the diame- 
ter of any ſtring ſounding a given tone, according to its length. Thus, if the 
tone be an octave, and the length of the ſtrings as 2 to 3, we ſhall have 3 of the 
Wlameter of the lower ſtring for that of the upper. 


By a funilar eber dre, the proper Curve for the Bridge of an Harpſichord 
might be found, which would be only the reverſe of the Harp, where the arm 
would become ſtreight, and the curve lie along the hypothenuſe AC (Fig. I.) 
But this being a ſubject foreign to our purpoſe, I ſhall wave it for the preſent. 


From what has been ſaid, we ſce how near the Iriſh Bards, in the conſtruction 
of their Harp, came to mathematical correctneſs; for we are not to imagine that 
| theſe old Muſicians had the leaſt acquaintance with either the mathematical or 
philoſophical ſciences :—ſinding the ſtreight arm inconvenient, they conſtrued 
it in a curve, which, moſt probably, they determined by the length of the ſtrings ; - 
and the length of the ſtrings by their car, which led them naturally to the pro- 
portion of the circumference of a circle to its diameter and ſemidiameter, from 
the beginning of the axis of the arm or tenſion ; a method of dividing the mu- 
ſical ſcale, introduced by the late Mr. Harriſon, author of the time-picce, as a 


new 
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new diſcovery; but 1 am not certain that he completed it before his death. 
Little did that ingenious mechanic think, that it was diſcovered by men inhabit- 


ing woods, bogs, and moraſſes, and intirely unacquainted with the truths of 
geometry. 


I might, from the above Datas, proceed to conſider the nature and progreſs of 
the Ancient Muſic, and from thence the extent and perfection of that of the Old 
Iriſh ; but this would carry me too far :—and, indeed, to treat of theſe ſubjects 
properly, would require a volume. —I ſhall therefore conclude with aſſuring 
you, that I am, 


DEAR 8 I R, 
Your's, very ſincerely. 


Wu. B E AUTOR PD. 
Athy, 1oth April, 1786. 


No. IX. ] 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HAVING occafunally treated of Iriſh Muſic in the Hiſtorical Memoirs of the 


Iriſh Bards, I will here ſubjoin a few ſpecimens of it, for the purpoſe of ilufirating 
that part of my ſubject. 


— remote antiquity of NA Gun. (a), or Iriſh Cries, entitle them to precedency ; 
but modern Muſicians having determined to give this extraordinary piece of Muſic 
à dramatic form, united it with a wild air of their own days called CarH Ea- 
CHROMA, or Battle of Aghrim, which ſerves as a kind of prologue to The Cries, 
I have therefore given the Cath Eachroma the fir/# place in this little collection. 
After this air is played, the Provincial Cries (Nos. II, III, IV, and V.) are per- 
formed in ſucceſſion : then (No. VI.) a melancholy tune, or dump (which is aid 
to have been ſung by the Iriſh women, while ſearching for their flaughtered Bf, 
bands, after a bloody engagement between the Iriſh and Cromwel's troops ) fol- 


lows; and the whole is Suppoſed to conclude with a loud ſhout of the auditors, 
meliorated by affiflion.. 


Nos. VII, vin, and IX. are melodies of a period beyond the reach of memory.— 
The ara of No. X. I have already determined. (b)= Several diftrids of this 
kingdom have certain appellations for airs which eiginated in them, as Speic 

Seoach, he Spzic, or Humours of Joyce? s Country. Of theſe I have given 

' two ſpecimens in Nos. XI. and XII. which were pricked from the voice by the 
Rev. Dr. Young, while on à viſit laſt winter in the county of Roſcommon. I will 
Here obſerve, en paſſant, that in no part of Ireland do our old melodies ſo much abound, 
as in Connaught; that province may be ſaid to be vocal with them. No. XIII. is 
noticed in page 132 of the Hiſt. Mem. of the Iriſh Bards.—Nos. XIV. and XV. 
are modern, and mentioned in the Life of Carolan ; /ee pag. 78 and 103. 


cannot cloſe this advertiſement without acknowledging my obligations 7% Mr. 
Gore Ouſley, ſecond ſon of my friend R. Ouſley, Eſq; of Limerick. This young 
Gentleman exerciſed his muſical ſkill in committing to notation for my purpoſe, ſeveral 
of our old melodies j—to him I am indebted for the Provincial Cries. 


(a) Hiſt, Mem, of the Iriſh Bards, p. 67. (b) Ibid. p. 134. 
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